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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education,  in  submitting  its  Forty-eighth 
Annual  Report,  respectfully  represents  that  the  interests  of 
education  in  our  Commonwealth  have  in  no  wise  declined 
during  the  year,  while  in  several  particulars,  it  is  believed, 
they  have  made  an  important  advance.  Public  attention  is 
more  thoroughly  aroused  than  ever  before  and  an  intelligent 
watchfulness  and  co-operation  more  widely  secured.  It  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  felt  that  the  business  of  every 
generation  is  the  education  of  the  next  in  line.  Such  educa- 
tion will  be  determined,  not  alone  by  schools  and  libraries  and 
various  implements  of  instruction,  but  quite  as  much  by  what 
the  existing  generation  is.  A  manifestly  sincere  devotion  to 
the  education  of  the  young,  is  itself  an  educator.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth,  it  is  believed,  have 
never  rendered  nobler  service  than  they  are  at  present  render- 
ing. 

The  most  sweeping  change  during  the  year,  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  our  public  schools,  is  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  which  all  the  pupils  are  furnished  with 

Free  Text-Books. 

There  are,  doubtless,  objections  of  considerable  weight  to 
such  a  measure ;  but  they  are  thought  by  many  to  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  afforded. 

The  appendix  to  a  former  report  of  this  Board  contained  a 
paper  from  Mr.  William  Connell,  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Fall  River,  setting  forth  the  workings  of  such  a 
policy  in  that  city,  adopted  under  the  permissive  act  of  our 
legislature,  dated  March,  1873. 
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The  books  and  stationery,  purchased  by  wholesale,  for  the 
seven  years  included  in  the  report,  cost  yearly,  on  the  average 
attendance,  but  $1.18  per  capita,  and  $0.64  on  the  enrolment, 
probably  a  saving  ot  40  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  former  method. 
This  will  appear  by  no  means  incredible  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  books  were  carefully  labelled  as  the  property  of  the 
school,  loaned  to  the  pupils  for  school  and  home  use,  required 
to  be  kept  free  of  marks  and  to  be  returned  in  good  order, 
interchanged  between  the  classes  when  different  authors  were 
used,  and  passed  down  from  one  class  to  another  as  promotions 
took  place. 

Under  this  method  of  supply,  all  the  pupils  stand  upon  the 
same  level.  Those  compelled  to  depend  on  free  text-books, 
as  a  charity,  under  the  old  system,  felt  humiliated  —  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  unfavorable  to  progress  — while  the  unscrupulous 
fraudulently  claimed  the  aid.  In  forty-eight  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  year  1877-78,  sixty  per  cent,  of  parents  and 
children  claimed  assistance  on  the  ground  of  extreme  poverty. 

School  attendance  is  greatly  improved  by  free  text-books. 
Mr.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  a  few  years  since,  gathered  the  follow- 
ing statistics  :  The  rate-bill  of  two  or  three  dollars  per  child 
in  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  was  abolished  in  1868.  The 
increase  of  attendance  the  next  year,  without  any  perceptible 
increase  of  population,  was  6,000  pupils ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  additional  increase  was  5,000.  In  New  York  the 
rate-bill  amounted  to  about  $2.75  a  year.  The  increase  of 
attendance  following  its  abolition  was  22,000  the  first  year, 
50,000  the  second,  and  78,000  the  third.  In  California  the 
rate  was  $2.50  for  the  school  year.  The  increase  of  attendance 
following  its  abolition  was  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  [See 
Report  of  1880-81,  p.  265.] 

The  new  system  has  this  additional  advantage  —  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  one. —  it  enables  the  work  of  the  schools  to  be 
promptly  taken  up  and  carried  forward  without  delay. 

The  law  as  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1884,  and  approved 
by  the  Governor,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1,  The  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town  shall 
purchase,  at  the  expense  of  said  city  or  town,  text-books  and   other 
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school  supplies  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  said  text-books  aud 
supplies  shall  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  of  said  public  schools  free  of 
charge,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  care  and  custody 
as  the  school  committees  may  prescribe. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  supplied  with  text-books  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  shall  not  be  supplied  with  similar,  books  by  the  com- 
mittee until  needed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  first  day  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

In  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  adoption  of  a 
judicious  plan  will  promote  economy. 

The  Board  of  Education  oflfer  the  followino^  suffo-estions. 
based  on  the  experience  of  those  cities  and  towns  in  which  the 
system  has  been  in  successful  operation  : 

Preparation. 

Before  the  close  of  each  term  the  teacher  should  be  required 
to  ascertain  by  personal  examination  what  books  on  hand  are 
fit  for  use  during  the  next  term,  and  to  make  a  record  of  the 
same.  Knowing  what  books  are  on  hand,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  promoted,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  before  the 
next  term  begins  the  number  of  each  kind  of  books  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

Purchase. 

The  books  may  be  purchased  at  cost  by  the  committee,  or 
by  some  person  employed  for  the  purpose,  who  will  also  attend 
to  the  distribution,  and  keep  the  account  with  the  teachers. 
A  sufficient  number  of  books  should  be  kept  on  hand,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  delay  in  furnishing  the  schools  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term. 

Distribution  to  Schools. 

Books  should  be  furnished  to  the  schools  on  the  written 
requisition  of  the  teacher,  which  requisition,  stating  the  names 
of  the  books  and  the  number  of  each  kind  required,  should 
be  signed.     Printed  blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  furnished 
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to  the   teachers,  and  the  teachers  should  keep  a  copy  of  each 
requisition.     The  following  form  of  blank  is  suggested  : 


..Ilass., 1884. 


Please  send  me  the  following  Text-Books  and  Supplies  for  use  in  the 
School : 


.  Teacher. 


At  the  close  of  each  term  the  teacher  should  file  a  written 
report,  stating  the  number  of  books  of  each  kind  on  hand,  and 
the  number  fit  for  use.  The  agent  should  keep  an  account 
with  each  teacher,  charging  the  books  delivered  on  requisi- 
tions, and  at  the  close  of  the  term  crediting  the  number  on 
hand.  The  number  not  fit  for  use  should  be  charged  ofi*,  and 
the  others  carried  to  the  account  for  the  next  term.  A  similar 
account  should  be  kept  with  all  other  supplies. 

Distribution  to  Pupils. 
Printed  labels  should  be  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of 
each  book  before  delivering  to  the  pupils.     The  following  form 
is  suggested : 


PROPERTY   OP    THE 

Town  of. 


This  Book  is  loaned  to  the  pupil  free  of  charge.  It  must  not  be  marked 
upon  with  pencil  or  ink,  and  must  be  kept  clean.  If  a  pupil  loses,  or  un- 
necessarily defaces  or  injures  a  book,  he  must  pay  for  it.  The  book  may  be 
carried  home  for  study,  by  permission  of  the  teacher. 

Supplied  to  the School. 

iVb 188    . 


The  books  should  be  charged  to  the  pupils  in  a  book  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.     The  names  of  the  pupils  should  be  on 
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the  left  of  the  page.  To  the  right  of  these  should  be  vertical 
columns,  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  books  should  be  recorded 
opposite  the  name  of  the  pupil.  At  the  top  of  each  column 
should  be  written  the  name  of  the  book,  the  numbers  of  which 
are  in  the  column.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the  books  should 
be  called  in,  and  the  numbers  crossed  off  from  the  record.  In 
case  of  loss  or  unnecessary  injury,  the  pupil  should  be  expected 
to  pay  for  the  book.  The  pupils  should  be  required  to  cover 
each  book.  It  will  be  economy  for  the  schools  to  be  provided 
with  the  best  covering  paper  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
books  are  returned  by  the  pupils  the  covers  should  be 
removed. 

Supplies. 

Drawing  and  writing  books,  pens,  pencils  and  paper,  rubber 
and  blotters,  should  also  be  furnished  to  the  schools  on  requi- 
sitions, and  charged  to  the  teachers,  in  order  that  the  cost  of 
each  school  may  be  known. 

Whatever  system  is  used,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  simple  and  effective,  and  so  arranged  that  but  little  time 
will  be  required  in  making  entries. 

During  the  year,  the  Board  has  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  instruction  in  the 

Physiological  Effects  of  Alcohol. 

Several  of  our  States,  viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  and  Michigan,  have  by  specific  enactments 
made  such  instruction  mandatory  in  all  their  public  schools. 
Massachusetts  long  since  provided  by  statute  for  instruction 
in  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Temperance.  To  learn  to  what 
extent  the  physiological  eflects  of  alcohol  are  included  in  such 
instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools,  the  Principals  of  the  several 
schools  were  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Board  outlines  of  their 
respective  work,  to  which  prompt  replies  were  received. 

From  these  outlines  it  appears  that  more  or  less  attention  is 
given  to  the  subject  by  all  the  schools;  and,  in  a  majority  of 
them,  the  instruction  indicated  is  fairly  adequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  su1)ject  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
given.  The  evils  inflicted  upon  the  Commonwealth  by  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  are  far  too  numerous  and  grave  to  be 
regarded  with  indifference.     How  far  they  may  be  lessened  or 
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prevented  by  the  thorough  instruction  of  all  our  youth  in 
regard  to  them,  is  a  problem  that  must  awaken  the  most 
intense  solicitude  in  the  breast  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

The  past  year  has  brought  increase  of  numbers  to  several  of 
our 

Normal  Schools, 

all  of  which  are  shown  by  their  respective  reports  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  The  work  they  are  doing,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  improve  the  methods  of  public  school  instruction, 
to  make  possible  the  accomplishment  of  more  varied  and  use- 
ful results,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  entire  school  system, 
transcends  all  money  value.  Happily  the  problem  of  their 
usefulness  is  no  longer  an  open  one.  Young  teachers  of  good 
capacity,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Normal  School 
training,  are  eagerly  sought,  and  comparatively  well  paid.  It 
is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  their  number  is  altogether  inad- 
equate to  the  wants  of  the  State. 

The  continual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Normal  Schools  to 
raise  higher  and  still  higher  the  standard  of  admission,  meets 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Board.  The  legitimate 
work  of  these  schools  is  not  so  much  the  imparting  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  as  it  is  the  training 
of  pupils  in  the  best  methods  of  imparting  it.  In  theory, 
pupils  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  this 
normal  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  length  the  practice 
may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  theory. 

Within  the  year,  there  has  come  to  the  Board  the  query  : 
Precisely  what  does  the  Board  expect  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  department  of 

Drawing  in  the  Normal  Schools? 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Visitors  of  the  Normal  Art 
School.  After  interviews  with  teachers  of  drawing  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  also  with  the  Principal  and  other  teachers 
in  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  Visitors  reported  —  the  Board 
adopting  the  same  — that  in  their  judgment  it  is  inexpedient  to 
attempt  much  more,  as  respects  the  ground  to  be  covered,  than 
is  embraced  in  the  outline  of  work  prepared  sometime  since 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  heretofore  pub- 
lished.     [See  Report  for  1882-83,  Appendix,  pp.   201-210.] 
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The  work  outlined  for  four  years'  instruction  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  should  be  compassed  in  the  two  years'  course 
of  the  Normal  Schools ;  and  the  work  of  the  remaining  four 
years,  embraced  in  the  outline  referred  to,  should  be  covered 
by  the  pupils  in  the  four  years'  course. 

The  limit  of  time  assigned  to  this  work  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
limits  greatly  the  possibilities  of  achievement.  One  hour,  or 
but  three-quarters  of  an  hour  even,  twice  a  week,  whether  for 
the  two  or  the  four  years'  course,  compares  but  meagerly  with 
the  four  full  years'  work  in  the  Normal  Art  School ;  and  con- 
sequently, relatively  little  can  be  accomplished. 

It  becomes  important  to  employ  this  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  preparation,  as  in  former  years,  of  elaborate  impe- 
rial sheets,  illustrative  of  the  work  in  the  different  depart- 
ments, consumes  an  amount  of  time  altogether  disproportionate 
to  the  benefits  secured.  To  make  sure,  however,  of  the  pupil's 
ability  to  prepare  such  sheets,  one  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher,  on  quarter  imperial  paper,  should  be  required, 
leaving  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  time  for  instruction  and 
free  practice  in  the  principles  involved.  To  this  end  the  black- 
board and  note-book  will  be  in  almost  constant  requisition. 

In  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  this  department  of 
work,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  that  teachers,  and  espe- 
cially the  Principal,  of  the  Normal  Art  School  should  from 
time  to  time  visit  the  classes  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  they  shall  deem  helpful.  Nothing 
is  to  be  construed,  however,  as  restricting  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  in  working  out  his  or  her  own  best  thought,  or  as  re- 
pressing those  individual  aspirations  in  the  free  nurture  of 
which  alone  highest  success  can  be  secured.  It  is  intended 
that  the  subject  of  drawing  shall  thus  take  its  place  among  the 
other  subjects  taught  in  these  schools,  the  final  examinations 
being  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  holding  the 
same  relations  to  the  graduation  of  the  pupils  as  do  those  in 
the  other  departments  of  study. 

The  development  of  the 

Normal  Art  School, 
during  the  year,  has  been  very  marked  and  very  important. 
Not  only  has  the  work  of  the  several  classes  made  satisfactory 
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progress,  but  much  of  it  has  been  invested  with  new  signifi- 
cance by  the  broader  outlook  afforded  in  its  application  to  the 
practical  arts.  Classes  for  this  purpose  were  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary and  are  in  successful  operation.  A  preparatory  class 
also  has  been  organized,  making  it  practicable  to  raise  the 
standard  of  admission  to  the  proper  work  of  the  school. 
These  changes  have  made  necessary  some  additions  to  the 
corps  of  instructors.  For  details  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Visitors. 

Among  the  most  useful  labors  of  the  year  has  been  the  con- 
ducting of  the 

Teachers'  Institutes, 

happily  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  and  greatly  improving  public  school 
instruction.  They  are  held  through  the  day  and  evening,  and 
are  led  by  the  Secretary  and  Agents  of  the  Board.  Instead  of 
lectures,  which  originally  constituted  the  chief  exercises,  the 
time  is  now  occupied,  especially  during  the  day,  in  giving  the 
assembled  teachers  illustrations  of  normal  methods,  the  teach- 
ers themselves  being  treated  as  pupils,  while  the  Secretary  and 
several  Agents  divide  the  time  in  suggesting  improved  methods 
for  the  work  of  the  school-room. 

The  number  of  institutes  for  the  year  is  34  ;  the  number  of 
teachers  present,  about  2,820;  the  number  of  towns  repre- 
sented, 170.  Much  more  than  the  usual  interest  has  been 
manifested  by,  the  people,  school  officers,  and  school  teachers. 
The  towns  where  the  institutes  are  held,  provide  a  most  gener- 
ous and  cordial  entertainment  for  all  in  attendance.  Probably 
no  instrumentality,  with  the  same  outlay,  is  doing  as  much  as 
these  institutes  to  foster  the  school  spirit  and  promote  an 
intelligent  judgment  of  school  afiairs. 

The  interests  of 

Industrial  Education 

have  received  no  new  impulse,  nor  has  any  especially  new  light 
been  thrown  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  line  of  efibrt  in  respect 
to  which  the  Board  feels  that  it  should  make  haste  slowly. 
The  experiments  heretofore  reported,  are  still  in  progress,  and 
the  results  are  by  many  fondly  anticipated.     So  widely  diver- 
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gent  are  the  needs  of  our  youth  of  special  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  the  various  handicrafts  —  a  difference  arising,  at 
least  in  part,  from  contact  with  such  handicrafts  in  the  country, 
and  separation  from  them  in  the  cities  —  it  is  doubtful  if  such 
instruction  can  for  the  present  enter  as  a  considerable  element 
into  our  public  school  work.  Cherishing  towards  it,  however, 
a  hospitable  spirit,  we  may  cordially  welcome  the  fruits  of 
experience. 

The  institute  work,  it  is  believed,  is  doing  much  to  deepen 
the  conviction  of  our  school  authorities  and  citizens  of  the  great 
value  of 

Intelligent  Supervision 

in  our  schools.  The  number  of  schools  brought  under  such 
supervision  is  annually  increasing.  The  manifest  benefits, 
wherever  such  oversight  is  enjoyed  ;  the  practicability  of  secur- 
ing it  everywhere,  by  calling  the  most  intelligent  citizens  to 
the  work,  or  by  enlarging  the  functions  of  the  wisest  teachers, 
or  still  better  by  two  or  more  towns  uniting  to  employ,  under 
an  adequate  division  of  time  and  a  corresponding  division  of 
the  expense,  some  expert  who  shall  labor,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  give  to  our  public  school  instruction  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency,  are  considerations  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
extend  year  by  year  this  most  potent  means  of  progress. 

But  the  employee  must  be  an  expert  indeed,  and  not  a  mere 
adventurer.  He  must  be  sunlight  in  the  school-room.  He 
must  impart  strength,  elasticity  and  freedom  to  all  the  work 
of  the  school.  He  not  only  must  5e,  but  must  he  felt  to  be,  a 
warm-hearted,  genial,  sympathizing  friend.  A  mistake  here 
is  both  vital  and  fiital.  The  moment  he  is  felt  to  be  a  lynx- 
eyed  critic,  his  helpful  influence  is  gone.  If,  on  entering  upon 
service,  he  shall  seek  at  once  to  discover  how  much  the  pupils 
do  not  know,  or  how  much  of  the  possible  field  of  instruction 
is  not  covered ;  if  his  bearing  shall  be  cold,  cavilling,  authori- 
tative ;  if  he  shall  display  his  genius  in  catches,  quiddities  and 
puzzles,  it  will  soon  be  apparent  that  his  absence  would  be 
more  helpful  than  his  presence.  But,  if  he  shall  enter  upon 
his  work  with  ample  preparation,  with  a  large  comprehension 
of  its  possibilities,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
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of  gaining  a  standing  place  in  the  very  hearts  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  his  possibilities  of  usefulness  will  be  practically 
without  limit.  Instead  of  repressing,  his  influence  will  inspire 
the  school.  Every  faculty  of  teacher  and  pupil  will  have  free 
play  ;  and  cheerful,  sunlit  freedom  is  the  very  atmosphere  of 
healthy  progress. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  supervision  is  the 
problem  of  the 

Economy  of  Time 

in  school  work.  The  heavy  tax  upon  the  time  and  strength  of 
pupils  by  the  demands  at  present  made  upon  them,  while  still 
other  topics  are  clamoring  for  consideration,  is  often  and  very 
properly  mentioned.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  parents  quite  com- 
monly })ermit  the  employments  or  amusements  of  their  chil- 
dren, out  of  school  hours,  greatly  to  increase  this  burden,  a 
full  exoneration  of  school  authorities  from  grave  responsi- 
bility. 

Some  of  our  current  school  work,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
compassed  in  less  time  ;  not  so  much  by  the  closer  application 
of  the  pupil,  as  by  a  condensation  of  the  subject-matter  —  an 
elimination  of  non-essentials.  There  are  few  branches,  per- 
haps, in  which  something  in  this  direction  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. Especially  do  Geography  and  Arithmetic  admit  of 
condensation.  Why  should  we  know  all  about  the  minutest 
Cape  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  while  we  know  nothing  of  the 
bugs  that  destroy  our  melon  vines  ? 

This  mischief  is  complex,  and  touches  every  element  of  our 
school  work.  Authors  of  text-books  are  not  altogether  the 
saints  their  critics  sometimes  picture  them.  Books  are  made 
for  the  market.  Size  is  an  element  of  price.  We  cannot  but 
pray  for  a  generation  of  book-makers  who  will  know  what  to 
skip,  and  how  to  condense. 

Evening  Schools. 

These  schools,  though  recognized  since  1857  by  statutory 
enactment,  as  a  part  of  our  public  school  system,  until  quite 
recently  have  generally  proved  a  failure.     A  lack  of  public 
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recognition  and  proper  support  is  the  cause.  Responses  to  the 
official  circulars  issued  by  this  Board,  enquiring  into  the  main- 
tenance and  management  of  evening  schools,  clearly  show  that 
the  failure  in  each  school  reported  is  traceable  to  a  want  of 
suitable  accommodations,  proper  supplies  and  competent  in- 
structors. With  the  ill-lighted  and  cheerless  quarters  afforded 
evening  schools,  which  were  taught  by  teachers,  of  whom  many 
were  rejected  from  day  school  service,  and  equipped  with  con- 
demned supplies,  what  could  be  expected  but  the  results  of 
record  ? 

The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  maintenance  of  even- 
ing schools  under  a  permissive  statute,  proved  a  failure,  the 
influence  of  which  will  materially  retard  an  early  and  general 
improvement  in  this  department  of  our  public  instruction. 
The  legislature  of  1883,  considering  that  part  of  the  Governor's 
message  relating  to  education,  wisely  enacted  the  law  which 
now  requires  all  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  and  more  inhabi- 
tants to  maintain  free  eveninsr  schools.  Thousrh  this  was  an 
important  advance,  the  statute  is  defective,  there  being  no  pro- 
vision for  its  enforcement,  as  in  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  Of 
the  thirty-one  cities  and  towns  coming  within  its  purview,  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  them  have  complied  with  the  letter 
and  less  than  one-half  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Several  cit- 
ies, with  a  growing  population  requiring  evening  instruction, 
have  made  no  provisions  whatever,  and  others,  though  voting 
appropriations,  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount. 

For  this  reason,  few  teachers  of  any  experience  and  attain- 
ment are  in  the  evenins^  service.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  an- 
Dually  paid  for  extravagant  supervision  and  special  instruction, 
yet  the  personnel  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  elementary 
schools,  is  made  up  of  the  rejected  from  the  day  schools,  and 
others  who  are  begging  for  public  service  at  one  dollar,  and,  in 
many  cases,  seventy-five  cents  per  evening.  With  two  dollar 
masters,  assisted  by  seventy-five  cent  teachers,  what  must  be 
the  result?  What  encouragement  is  afi"orded  a  hard-working 
minor  or  adult  to  regularly  seek  such  instruction  ? 

That  such  a  system  requires  a  remedy,  all  conversant  with 
the  facts  must  admit,  and  that  failure  is  the  corollary  if  this 
method  continues,  is  clearly  manifest.     In  cities  where  evening 
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school  pupils  are  made  tenants  in  common  with  day  school  chil- 
dren and  are  taught  by  teachers  of  equal  merit,  the  reports 
show  the  fullest  justification  of  their  maintenance,  all  of  which 
have  proved  a  credit  to  the  community.  There  being  no 
truant  law  applicable  to  evening  schools,  attendance  thereat  is 
voluntary,  for  which  reason  alone  is  it  important  that  all 
proper  provisions  should  be  made  as  an  inducement  for  regu- 
larity in  individual  and  class  work.  Instead  of  teachers  and 
supplies  of  an  inferior  grade,  pupils  attending  evening  schools 
should  be  received  with  the  same  generous  spirit  which  makes 
successful  the  day  school.  By  vacating  the  ward-rooms  and 
cellars  for  the  more  attractive  seats  in  the  day  school  build- 
ings a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  many  cities,  and  the 
recent  action  of  the  city  superintendents  in  unanimously  en- 
dorsing this  departure  will  do  much  to  ensure  a  uniformity  in 
this  part  of  the  work. 

More  liberal  appropriations  for  salaries  should  early  follow, 
that  these  schools,  as  far  as  can  be,  may  be  made  a  widely  rec- 
ognized and  well  regulated  part  of  the  state  system.  Statistics 
tell  us  that  evening  schools,  like  day  schools,  when  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  have  proved  a  success,  but  when  maintained 
under  eleemosynary  management  or  by  an  indifferent  public 
support  have  never  justified  the  expenditure. 

While  in  a  great  desjree  the  method  of  orsfanization  and 
classification  must  depend  upon  local  circumstances,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  more  liberal  appropriations  are  necessary,  and  a  more 
intelligent  supervision  must  be  exercised  over  evening  schools 
to  secure  the  desired  results.  With  93,065  illiterates  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  percentages  of  one  in  seven,  eight  and  nine 
in  manufacturing  centres  where  indifferent  provisions,  or  none 
whatever,  are  made  for  the  education  of  untaught  foreigners, 
remedial  legislation  is  necessary,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  consider  the  subject  of  illiteracy  and  provide 
by  enactment  against  its  further  growth.  As  sect.  1  of  chap. 
47  of  the  Public  Statutes  limits  the  compulsory  school  age  to 
fourteen,  and  the  illiteracy  of  the  State  is  found  to  be  largely 
adult  and  minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21,  to  diminish 
this  to  a  minimum  some  law  for  the  elementary  education  of  all 
illiterate  minors   should    be  enacted,   making  such  provisions 
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operative    in    all   cities   and   towns    maintaining  free   evening 
schools. 

The  New  Orleans  Exhibition 
is  deservedly  attracting  the  attention,  not  only  of  those  seek- 
ing to  further  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  but  of  those 
also  laboring  to  promote  its  educational  interests. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  through  the  Commissioner 
for  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nichols,  to  present  such  evidences  of 
our  educational  status  as  will  be  most  readily  appreciated  by 
crowds  of  passing  observers. 

The  most  important  elements  of  this  exhibit  are  the 
following ; 

1.  A  map  of  Massachusetts  representing  distinctly  its  out- 
line and  the  location  of  its  cities  and  towns  ;  the  number  of 
elementary  schools  in  each  ;  the  number  of  High  Schools  ;  the 
total  school  population  ;  the  total  attendance  upon  the  schools ; 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  ;  the  amount  of  money  raised,  and 
the  amount  for  each  person  between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 

2.  A  complete  set  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

3.  A  complete  set  of  town  reports  for  the  j^ear  1883 ; 
photographs  of  our  Normal  School  buildings  ;  interior  views 
showing  their  means  of  teaching  and  methods  of  work. 

4.  A  circular  showing  the  diflferent  grades  of  schools  in  our 
system ;  describing  also  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  defining  its  duties. 

5.  A  set  of  examination  papers  made  by  members  of  our 
last  graduating  classes  in  the  Normal  Schools. 

6.  An  exhibit  by  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  same  that  was 
presented  last  summer,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  past  autumn 
at  the  Fair  of  the  Masaichusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, for  which,  at  the  latter  institution,  the  highest  honors 
were  awarded. 

7.  A  copy  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  relating  to 
Education. 

In  conformity  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Board,  His  Excellency 
has  signified  his  readiness  to  appoint  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  a  commissioner  to  New  Orleans  to  do  whatever  shall  be 
found  practicable  in  making  the  exhibit  most  effective  in  the 
furtherance  of  education,  particularly  in  the  South.     For  this 
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purpose,  it  is  probable  that  the  Secretary  will  visit  New- 
Orleans  in  February.  To  defray  his  expenses,  a  special  appro- 
priation will  be  necessary. 

GEORGE   D.    ROBINSON,  ex  officio. 
OLIVER   AMES,  ex  officio. 
A.    A.    MINER. 
HORACE   E.    SCUDDER. 
ADMIRAL   P.    STONE. 
ABBY   W.    MAY. 
MILTON   B.    WHITNEY. 
FRANCIS   A.    WALKER. 
EDWARD   C.    CARRIGAN. 
E.   B.    STODDARD. 

Boston,  Dec.  4,  1884. 
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Albert  G.  Boyden,  A.  M,,  Princijml. 


The  work  and  resources  of  the  school  have  been  strength- 
ened during  the  past  year.  The  mineralogical  and  biological 
collections  have  been  largely  increased  and  thoroughly  classi- 
fied, through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Boyden  and  others. 
The  industrial  laboratory  has  been  furnished  with  nine  carpen- 
ter's benches  and  sets  of  tools,  and  a  turning  lathe  with  cir- 
cular saw  and  jig-saw  attachments.  One  of  Henry  P.  Miller's 
best  concert-grand  piano-fortes  has  replaced  the  old  instru- 
ment, and  valuable  books  have  been  added  to  the  reference 
library. 

The  teaching  force  has  remained  the  same  as  the  previous 
year,  except  that  Miss  Mary  Leonard  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence,  and  her  place  supplied  by  Miss  Edith  Leonard.  The 
school  of  observation,  under  the  teaching  of  Miss  Clara  T. 
Wing,  continues  to  afford  superior  advantages  to  the  students 
of  the  Normal  School,  in  the  illustration  and  application  of  the 
methods  and  principles  which  form  the  subject  of  the  school 
Avork. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1884,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
school  is  2,981 ;  young  men,  959 ;  young  women,  2,022. 
The  number  of  graduates  is  1,832;  young  men,  611;  young 
women,  1,221.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  all  admitted  have 
graduated. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  four  years'  course  is  69  ; 
young  men,  43  ;  young  women,  26. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  was  19 
years ;  young  men,  20  years,  10  months  ;  young  women,  18 
years,  9  months. 

Of  the  84  candidates  received,  there  came  from  high  schools, 
53;  from  grauimar  schools,  16;  from  academies  and  private 
schools,  9;  from  colleges,  4;  from  Normal  Schools,  1;  from 
district  schools,  1. 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  of  those  admitted  were  given 
as  follows :  mechanics,  26 ;  farmers,  24 ;  traders,  7 ;  un- 
known, 6;  manufacturers,  4;  agents,  clergymen,  engineers, 
lawyers,  2  each ;  almshouse-keeper,  bookseller,  carrier,  clerk, 
expressman,  mariner,  musician,  telegraphist,  1  each. 

Of  the  number  belonging  to  the  school  for  this  year,  Plym- 
outh County  sent  71;  Middlesex,  35;  Norfolk,  30;  Bristol, 
25  ;  Barnstable,  14  ;  Suffolk,  5  ;  Essex,  5  ;  Worcester,  2  ;  Nan- 
tucket, 1  ;  Franklin,  1  ;  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  8  ; 
Maine,  6  ;  Rhode  Island,  2  ;  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Nova  Scotia,  each  1.  Totals:  Massachu- 
setts, ten  counties,  189  ;  eight  other  States,  21. 

The  number  of  post-graduates  in  attendance  during  the  year 
has  been  4 ;  of  college  graduates  on  the  special  course,  2  ;  of 
under-graduates  pursuing  the  four  years'  course,  45,  —  young 
men,  21,  3'^oung  women,  24;  of  students  pursuing  the  inter- 
mediate course,  —  more  than  the  two  years'  course  and  less  than 
the  four  years',  —  nine. 

The  efficiency  of  the  school  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  sixty  graduates  for  the  last  year,  fifty-six  are 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Of  the  remaining 
four,  one  is  continuing  her  studies  at  the  school ;  the  other 
three  are  kept  temporarily  from  teaching  either  by  illness  or 
the  care  of  others.  Ninety -eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  graduates 
of  the  last  twenty  five  years  have  been  teachers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  also  that  the  fifty-six  teachers  mentioned  above  are 
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all  employed  in  Massachusetts  schools  of  the  various  grades, 
from  primary  and  district  to  high. 

A  merely  statistical  statement,  however,  like  this,  fails  to  con- 
vey any  impression  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 
graduates  of  this  Normal  School.  Something  of  this  quality  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  three  of  the  graduates  are  now 
agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  State,  and  two  others 
formerly  held  the  same  office.  Eighteen  of  the  graduates  have 
become  principals,  and  fifty-three  others  assistant  teachers  in 
Normal  Schools.  In  Boston,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
two  of  the  supervisors,  twelve  of  the  masters  and  ten  of  the 
sub-masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  a  large  number  of 
assistants  distributed  in  all  the  grades,  are  graduates  of  this 
school. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  better  pro- 
tection against  fire  has  been  applied.  A  new  stairway  to  the 
attic  has  been  constructed,  and  partitions  set  so  as  to  provide 
two  ways  of  egress  from  each  room  in  the  attic  story.  Four 
"  Spencer  Fire  Escapes"  have  been  put  in  place  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  three  wings  of  the  hall.  The  windows  in  the 
corridors  have  been  enlarged,  and  balustrades  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  escapes. 

A  competent  night-watchman  is  employed.  Fire  alarms, 
fire  extinguishers,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  are  ready  for 
immediate  use.  The  best  appliances  for  the  prevention  of,  and 
escape  from  fire  are  now  provided. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  1883,  to 
provide  a  way  for  utilizing  the  sewage  from  the  boarding  hall, 
have  purchased  four  and  one-half  acres  of  land  for  the  State, 
and  have  prepared  it  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage,  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  irrigation  of  growing  crops  and  grass  land. 
The  necessary  tanks  and  pipes  have  been  laid,  and  the  plan  will 
go  into  operation  next  spring. 

The  school  grounds  include  one  and  three-eighths  acres  of 
land,  and  are  completely  occupied  by  the  school  buildings  and 
their  approaches.  The  little  park  in  the  neighborhood  and  the 
free  country  offer  attractions  to  the  students  ;  the  industrial 
laboratory  also  affords  healthful  exercise  ;  but  it  is  a  serious 
problem  how  properly  to  provide  for  the  systematic,  out-door 
life  and  muscular  exercise  so  requisite  to  students,  with  their 
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tendency  to  sedentary  life.  Something  can  be  done  ttirough 
organizations  in  the  school,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  natural  science  ;  but  the  rigor  of  a  New  England  win- 
ter interferes  seriously  with  regular  out-door  exercise.  It 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  school  if  it  could  be  pro- 
vided with  simple  apparatus  for  the  development  of  physical 
culture  ;  and  the  training  in  this  department  might  properly 
form  the  basis  of  an  acquaintance  with  principles,  which  the 
students  would  be  called  upon  to  apply  in  their  own  work  as 
teachers,  after  leaving  the  school. 

H.  E.  SCUDDER, 
F.  A.  WALKER, 

Visitors. 
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STATE  ]S^OKMAL  SCHOOL,  FRAMINGHAM. 


Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  Principal. 


The  school  at  Framinojham  is  in  o-ood  condition  in  all 
respects,  and  is  doing  thorough  and  successful  work.  There 
have  been  two  changes  among  the  teachers  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Riley  teacher  of  singing  resigned,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Til- 
den  is  filling  the  place  very  satisfactorily.  Miss  Brighara,  of 
the  practice  school,  also  left,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Beach  has  taken 
her  place.  MissLadreyt,  our  former  excellent  French  teacher, 
who  at  the  time  of  our  last  report  was  in  France,  hoping  to 
regain  her  health,  has  since  died.  She  was  a  very  devoted 
and  successful  teacher,  and  her  loss  is  deeply  felt.  Miss  Kit- 
tredge,  who  taught  the  French  classes  last  year,  still  keeps 
them.  To  say  that  all  the  teachers,  who  have  been  long  in  the 
school,  continue  to  do  the  good  work  that  we  have  from  year 
to  year  reported,  is  to  give  them  great  praise  ;  and  even  more 
than  this  is  true,  for  every  year  of  course  acids  to  their  expe- 
rience, and  their  constant  endeavor  to  improve  upon  their  past 
record  deserves  and  receives  our  hearty  commendation. 

We  have  had  during  the  year  visits  and  short  addresses  from 
several  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  following  lectures ; 
from  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  three  on  Literature  and  History ; 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  one  on  the  Indian  Problem  ;  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  Prince,  on  Teaching  Morals  in  School ;  from  Miss 
Isabella  Stone,  a  graduate,  on  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  from 
Mrs.  JSlary  A.  Livermore,  on  Temperance.  The  vital  and  im- 
mediate importance  of  the  Indian  Problem  and  of  Temperance, 
made  those  two  lectures  especially  inspiring  and  helpful. 
To  all  these  friends  we  present  our  thanks  for  the  service  they 
have  so  kindly  rendered  to  the  school. 

We  continue  to  take  great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  prac- 
tice school,  which  numbers  eighty  scholars,  as  it  has  done  for 
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the  past  three  years.  This  is  the  full  capacity  of  the  rooms. 
That  the  school  grows  in  favor  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  each 
year  we  are  obliged  to  refuse  applicants,  and  this  year  a  larger 
number  than  ever  before  ;  about  twenty-five  were  refused  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term. 

For  two  years,  instruction  in  the  physiological  effects  of  al- 
cohol has  been  included  in  the  course  on  physiology.  This 
year  the  senior  class  is  to  teach  it  to  the  older  children  in  the 
practice-school,  which  will  give  them  needful  facility  in  handling 
the  subject  when  called  upon  to  teach  it  in  their  own  schools. 


The  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  in 
September,  1883, 
February,  1884, 

Total,      .... 


40 
12 

52 


The  average  age  of  pupils  admitted 

September,  1883,     .... 
February,  1884,        .... 

Whole  number  in  school  during  the  year, 


19  yrs.  1  mos. 
19    "    4    " 

108 


Residence,  Massachusetts :  — 


Middlesex  County,    . 

43 

Worcester        " 

24 

Norfolk 

9 

Bristol 

5 

Essex                " 

4 

Suffolk 

2 

Plymouth         " 

1 

Hampden 

1 

Franklin            " 

1 

Total  from  Massachusetts,     . 

Other  States : — 

New  Hampshirp,         ........         6 

Maine, 3 

New  York 3 

New  Jersey 2 

Pennsylvania,      1 

District  of  Columbi;), •         .         .         1 

Michigan,    .         .         .             1 

Connecticut, 1 

Total  from  other  S 

tates, 

90 


18 


108 
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Occupation  of  parents  :  — 

Farmers, 34 

Mechanics, 32 

Merchants,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  17 

Manufacturers, 2 

Clerks,      8 

Professional, 12 

Miscellaneous, 8 

Total, 108 

The  number  of  graduates  in  class  of  January,  1884,              .  8 

The  number  in  class  of  June,  1884, 14 

Total, 22 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  advanced  class,        ...  4 

Teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,    .         .  13 

Teaching  in  Vermont, .  1 

At  home  for  one  year,       .......  2 

At  home  temporarily,       .......  2 


Total, 22 

Of  the  four  who  are  not  now  teaching,  one  is  at  home  till  a 
younger  sister  shall  finish  school,  and  take  her  place.  In  the 
meantime,  she  has  passed  the  third  grade  supervisors'  examina- 
tion in  Boston,  and  is  teaching  a  few  children  in  her  neighbor- 
hood. 

Another  is  at  home,  not  being  in  good  health.  She  is  im- 
proving the  time  in  learning  useful  things,  and  teaches  in  a 
Sunday-school. 

A  third  has  taught  one  term,  and  is  at  home  on  account  of  a 
temporary  need  there. 

The  fourth  taught  eight  weeks,  and  gave  up  the  place,  — 
which  was  a  specially  hard  one  for  a  young  teacher,  —  on  ac- 
count of  failure  in  discipline.  She  will  try  again  as  soon  as  she 
can  get  a  school. 

The  best  proof  we  have  of  the  success  of  our  graduates  is 
that  where  one  goes  there  is  generally  a  demand  for  more. 

There  are  no  essential  changes  in  plans  and  methods  to  report 
for  the  new  year.  The  school  is  full  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  fact  con.'^antly  forces  itself  upon  us  that  we  are  crowded. 
There  are  at  present  seventeen  members  of  the  school  boarding 
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outside  of  the  house,  who  want  places  in  it,  and  all  the  vacan- 
cies for  the  next  term  are  already  taken.  The  Haven  house  is 
insufficient  for  our  overflow,  and  our  tenure  of  it  is  uncertain, 
as  the  owners  wish  to  sell  it.  The  practice  school  might  be 
twice  its  present  size  with  great  advantage  to  our  pupils,  if  we 
had  room  for  its  growth. 

In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  State  to  enlarge 
the  boarding-house,  and  to  take  measures  to  unite  if  possible 
with  the  town  of  Framingham,  in  building  a  house  for  the  prac- 
tice school.  The  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  thorough  pro- 
fessional training  for  teachers,  seems  to  prove  that  the  demand 
upon  our  Normal  schools  must  increase  in  the  future.  The 
true  policy  for  Massachusetts  would  seem  to  be  to  encourage 
this  sentiment,  and  to  meet  it  by  improved  and  enlarged  facil- 
ities. 

ABBY  W.  MAY, 
A.  A.  MINER, 

Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 


Daniel  B.  Hagak,  Ph.  U.,  Principal. 


The  work  at  Salem  fully  justifies  the  Visitors  in  the  belief 
that  no  Normal  School  in  the  country  is  meeting  with  better 
success,  or  merits  more  the  generous  recognition  of  the  public. 
With  a  principal  to  whom  the  Commonwealth  is  indebted  for 
nearly  a  score  of  j^ears  of  most  efficient  service,  and  with  a 
corps  of  able  instructors  in  harmonious  co-operation,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  school  has  attained  its  wide  popularity. 
The  graduates,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  continue  to  maintain 
the  excellent  standing  of  the  school,  the  best  evidence  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  Alumnae  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  Not  only  in  the  common  schools,  but  wherever  em- 
ployed in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction,  these  graduates  have 
held  and  are  holdins;  enviable  rank. 

Penmanship. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  we  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  thorough  professional  training  in  the  teaching 
of  writing.  That  this  subject  demands  the  early  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education  none  conversant  with 
the  facts  can  doubt.  In  few  public  schools  are  found  teachers 
competent  to  give  instruction  in  writing ;  while,  in  most,  the 
"  copy-book  "  is  the  pupils  only  guide.  To  remedy  this  defect 
in  our  public  instruction,  the  Normal  Schools  must  do  their 
part,  for  which  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  teaching  is 
imperative.  With  the  thirty-minute  lessons  assigned  to  pen- 
manship in  most  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  all-important  that 
the  teacher  be  able  to  do  good  black-board  work,  as  well  as  to 
give  individual  instruction  in  pen-holding,  letter-formation  and 
movement.     While  Salem  sives  as  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
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ject  as  any  Normal  School  in  the  State,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
instruction  in  this  department  is  defective,  and  should  at  once 
be  strengthened. 

Industrial  Education. 

During  the  past  year  four  classes  of  twelve  scholars  each,  and 
one  of  six,  have  been  engaged  in  practice  with  hand-tools.  The 
subject  is  elective,  no  time  being  taken  out  of  the  hours  for 
regular  school  work.  The  interest  awakened  is  best  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  volunteers  is  larger  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated. We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
branch  of  instruction  should  be  recognized  and  take  a  place  in 
the  established  curriculum  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State. 

The  Corps  of  Teachers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  Miss  Lizzie  A. 
Herrick,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Bowler,  as  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, no  change  has  been  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  since 
our  last  report.  Miss  Herrick,  writes  the  principal,  has  proven 
"  a  worthy  successor  of  an  admirable  instructor." 

Repairs  and  New  Apparatus. 

Of  the  special  appropriation  of  $800,  for  flooring  and  an 
extra  chemical  table,  $795  have  been  expended,  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Hard-pine  floor  for  the  main  hall,  64  by  51  ft.,  $390  ; 
the  chemical  table,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $405,  enables 
twelve  pupils  to  work  at  the  same  time.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  and  gas,  and  furnished  with  ample  means  for  the  escape 
of  noxious  gases.  Its  use  will  double  the  facilities  for  practice 
in  this  department,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  school.  An  im- 
portant addition  to  the  means  of  illustrating  human  anatomy 
has  been  made  by  the  purchase  of  a  complete  manikin  at  a  cost 
of $275. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school 
during  the  year  was  260. 

Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  122  ;  Middlesex,  75  ; 
Suff*olk,  13;  Norfolk,  4;  Worcester,  3  ;  Barnstable,  Nantucket 
and  Plymouth,  1  each.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  13  ;  New 
Hampshire,  17  ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Rhode  Island,   1 ;  Connecticut, 
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1  ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  North  Carolina,  1  ;  South  Carolina,  1 ; 
Tennessee,  1  ;  Nova  Scotia,  1 . 

The  number  present  during  the  term  which  closed  January 
22,  1884,  was  201 ;  the  number  present  during  the  term  which 
closed  July  1,  1884,  was  210. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  that  have  been  members  of  the 
school  since  its  opening,  in  September,  1854,  is  2,865. 

2.  The  number  graduated  from  the  regular  course,  January 
22,  1884,  was  20  ;  the  number  graduated  from  the  same  course, 
July  1,  1884,  was  35. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (58  classes)  is 
1,382. 

3.  The  number  that  entered  the  school,  September  4,  1883, 
was  69  ;  the  number  that  entered  February  12,  1884,  was  47. 

4.  The  average  age   of  the   class  admitted   September  4, 

1883,  was  18.49  years;    of  the  class  admitted  February  12, 

1884,  19.67  years. 

Of  the  69  pupils  admitted  to  this  school  in  September,  1883, 
47  came^from  high  schools  (36  graduates,  11  undergraduates)  ; 
7  from  grammar  schools ;  1  from  a  district  school ;  5  from 
academies  ;  3  from  convents  and  sisters'  schools  ;  2  from  semi- 
naries ;  2  from  colleges ;  and  2  from  private  schools. 

Of  the  47  pupils  admitted  in  February,  1884,  27  came  from 
high  schools  (16  graduates,  11  undergraduates)  ;  5  from  gram- 
mar schools  ;  5  from  district  schools  ;  4  from  seminaries  ;  3 
from  private  schools ;  and  3  from  sisters'  schools. 

5.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  are 
by  occupation  as  follows  :  mechanics,  30  ;  farmers,  20  ;  traders, 
20;  manufacturers,  15;  agents,  8;  miscellaneous,  23. 

6.  Of  the  class  admitted  September,  1883,  10  had  taught 
school;  of  the  class  admitted  February,  1884,  10,  also,  had 
taught. 

7.  The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  each  of  the  classes 
during  the  first  term  of  the  year  was  as  follows  :  Special 
Students,  6  ;  Advanced  Class,  2  ;  Class  A  (Senior),  24  ;  Class 
B,  48  ;  Class  C,  46  ;  Class  D,  75. 

The  number  during  the  second  term  :  Special  Students,  2  ; 
Advanced  Class,  3  ;  Class  A,  44 ;  Class  B,  40  ;  Class  C,  63  ; 
Class  D,  58. 

9.     Of  the  116  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Lowell  sent 
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12;  Gloucester,  10;  Salem,  6;  Danvers  and  Lynn,  5  each; 
Somerville,  4  ;  Andover,  Chelsea  and  East  Somerville,  3  each  ; 
Arlington,  Beverly,  Lexington,  Nevvburyport,  North  Reading, 
Swampscott,  and  Winchester,  2  each ;  Amesbury,  Boston, 
Brookline,  Danversport,  East  Boston,  East  Boxford,  East  Cam- 
bridge, East  Salisbury,  East  Saiigus,  Essex,  Ipswich,  Lawrence, 
Magnolia,  Medford,  Melrose,  Nahant,  North  Andover,  Peabody, 
Reading,  Rockport,  Rowley,  Sharon,  Tapleyville,  Topsfield, 
Wakefield,  Waltham,  Wenham,  West  Newbury,  Wilmington, 
and  Woburn,  1  each.  The  state  of  Maine  sent  8  ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 8  ;  Vermont,  1  ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  North 
Carolina,  1 ;  and  Tennessee,  1. 

During  the  year  37  books  were  added  to  the  general  library 
by  purchase,  and  24  by  gift. 

The  text-book  library  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  255 
books. 

E.  C.  CARRIGAN. 
FRANCIS   A.  WALKER. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 


Joseph  G.  Scott,  Principal. 


The  past  year  of  this  school  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  Its  membership  has  been  somewhat  larger  than 
in  any  of  the  recent  years ;  the  health  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  has  been  excellent,  and  there  has  been  no  abatement  of 
the  hio-h  aims  and  earnest  endeavors  that  have  so  Ions;  charac- 
terized  the  school. 

Miss  Slafter,  although  without  experience  as  a  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  has  fully  met  our  expectations,  and  gives 
promise  of  increasing  excellence.  Mr.  Smith,  the  classical 
teacher,  has  already,  by  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  by  his  gen- 
eral helpfulness,  won  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils 
and  associate  teachers.  Miss  Carver,  who  had  spent  the  past 
year  in  travels  and  study  abroad,  returned  with  renewed 
strength  and  health  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and 
resumed,  with  fresh  zeal  and  energy,  her  former  position  in  the 
school.  Miss  Emerson,  who  taught  with  much  acceptance 
many  of  Miss  Carver's  classes  during  her  absence,  left  the 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  No  other  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Addresses  have  been  given  as  follows  :  By  Miss  Abby  W. 
May,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  "  The  Teacher's  Work  "  ; 
by  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  on  "  The  Kind 
of  Service  needed  in  our  Public  Schools  " ;  by  J.  T.  Prince, 
agent  of  the  Board,  on  "  Moral  Instruction  "  ;  by  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Woods  on  "Work";  by  Wm.  I.  Marshall,  on  "The 
New  West";  and  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  D.D.,  on  "The 
Natural  versus  the  Artificial." 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  435  vol- 
umes. 
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The  cabinets  have  been  enlarged  by  donations  of  minerals, 
and  of  a  beautifully  mounted  bald  eagle  from  Mr.  Staebner,  the 
teacher  of  sciences  and  natural  history ;  an  English  pheasant 
from  Miss  Bridget  Lynch,  of  Westfield ;  a  box  of  botanical 
specimens,  from  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Shurtleff,  of  Westfield ;  and 
Miss  Abby  W.  May  has  donated  the  periodical  "  Science  "  to 
the  readinor-room. 

Thirty-two  pupils  graduated  during  the  year,  twenty-two  of 
whom  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  four  in  other  States.  One  paid  tuition  and  was  released 
from  obligation  to  teach  ;  one  has  married,  and  two  have  been 
kept  from  teaching  by  domestic  cares.  From  the  others,  no 
reports  have  been  received.  This  showiug  is  less  satisfactory 
than  usual,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  of  those  who  have 
taught  in  other  States  expect  soon  to  redeem  their  pledges  to 
teach  in  this  Commonwealth.  Of  the  success  of  the  graduates 
in  teaching,  we  know,  for  the  most  part,  only  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  employ  them.  This  testimony  is,  on  the 
whole,  highly  complimentary,  not  only  to  the  graduates  them- 
selves, but  to  this  school,  from  which  they  graduated,  and  to 
the  methods  of  instruction  there  pursued.  We  append  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  testimony  received  by  the  Principal  from 
the  school  committee  of  a  town  in  which  four  of  the  graduates 
of  the  past  year  have  been  employed  :  — 

"  The  new  teachers  are  all  doing  excellent  work,  and  we  are 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  recommending  such  capable  girls. 
We  are  talking  seriously  of  dropping  some  of  our  present 
teachers,  and  replacing  them  with  your  graduates,  as  far  better 
work  is  done  by  our  Normal  teachers." 

From  reports  received  from  the  graduates,  we  infer  that 
school  committees  are  inclined  more  and  more  each  year  to 
permit  those  trained  in  Normal  Schools  to  follow  their  own 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  boarding  house  has  been  fuller  than  usual  during  the 
year.  Some  long  needed  repairs  have  been  made  in  this  edi- 
fice during  the  year.  The  reception  rooms  and  eight  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  pupils  have  been  put  into  good  condition. 
A  new  engine  boiler  has  been  purchased  for  laundry  work,  and 
also  a  water  motor,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  laundry. 

The  school  met  with  a  great  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
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the  resignation  of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Gore,  who  had  served  most 
efficiently  and  acceptably  as  matron  of  the  boarding  house 
from  its  opening  in  1874.  Her  successor,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Foster, 
has  so  far  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  school  is  in  great  need  of  additional  cases  for  specimens 
for  its  cabinets. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are  hereunto  appended  :  — 
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II. —  Of  the  Total  No.  of  Pupils  in  School . 


Connecticut  furnished 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

"Virginia 

W.  Virginia 

Vermont 

England 


Total, 


2 

125 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 

142 


III. 


No.  of  towns  and  cities  represented  by  pupils, 


62 


IV. 


No.  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented  by  pupils, 
Berkshire  Co.  furnished 
Essex 
Franklin 
Hampden 
Hampshire 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Worcester 

Total, 


19 
1 

10 
72 
14 
2 
1 
1 
6 

125 


V. 

No.  of  families  represented  by  pupils, 140 

VI. —  Occupations  of  Fathers  of  Enterers. 

Artisans, 7 

Farmers, 25 

Laborers, 3 

Lawyers, 3 

Manufacturers, 5 

Mechanics, 13 
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Merchants, .7 

Minister, 1 

Physicians, 2 

Miscellaneous,  . 11 

Unknown, 2 

Total, 7» 

M.  B.  WHITNEY, 
A.  P.  STONE, 

Visitors, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER. 


E.  Harlow  Russell,  Principal. 


The  Visitors  report  with  satisfaction  the  continued  prosper- 
ity and  usefuhiess  of  this  school.  It  has  completed  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence.  From  the  first,  all  the  energies  of  its 
instructors  have  been  devoted  to  the  one  end  of  improving  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  through  better  teaching 
and  better  management. 

No  person  has  ever  been  admitted  to  this  school  as  a  pupil, 
who  did  not  come  with  singleness  of  purpose  to  prepare  for  the 
vocation  of  a  teacher.  A  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  dis- 
cipline has  been  maintained,  and  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
professional  spirit  has  been  breathed  into  its  students.  Its 
influence  has  been  widely  felt,  and  its  reputation  stands  high 
in  the  community  from  which  it  draws  its  support. 

The  records  of  the  school,  since  its  establishment  ten  years 
ago,  show  a  membership  of  six  hundred  and  one  (601)  students. 
Fifteen  classes  have  been  graduated,  numbering,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, two  hundred  and  twenty-six  (226).  Not  less  than  95 
per  cent,  of  these  graduates  have  rendered  faithful  and  valued 
service  for  terms  of  some  length,  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  ;  and  more  than  seventy  (70)  per  cent,  are 
teaching  in  those  schools  to-day. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  these  teachers  are  doing 
their  work  in  accordance  with  sound  principles,  and  that  these 
principles  are  applied  with  good  sense  and  due  regard  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  community. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  school  to  prepare  teach- 
ers who  should  prove  to  be  not  only  well  qualified  for  their 
duties,  but  acceptable  to  those  who  employ  them,  and  it  is  the 
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belief  of  the  Visitors,  founded  upon  testimony  from  many 
quarters,  tliat  in  this  respect  the  school  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  During  the  current  year  the  harmony,  interest  and 
efficiency  of  the  school  have  been  fully  sustained. 

Addresses  of  much  interest  and  value  have  been  given  dur- 
ing the  year  as  follows  :  — 

Anniversary  Address,  by  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  o± 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  subject:  "The  New  Education  as 
a  New  Profession  ;  "  "  Teaching  Geography,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
F.  King,  of  Boston;  "Book-Keeping,"  by  Mr.  William  I. 
Marshall,  of  Fitchburg;  "Charles  Dickens,"  by  Mr.  George 
Makepeace  Towle,  of  Boston;  "  Teaching  Number  in  Prima- 
ry Schools,"  by  Miss  Elida  M.  Capen,  of  Worcester;  "  Man- 
agement in  Primary  Schools,"  by  Miss  Emma  G.  Goodwin,  of 
Worcester. 

The  school  grounds  are  in  pressing  need  of  a  suitable  fence. 
A  small  appropriation,  made  by  the  last  legislature,  has  ena- 
bled us  to  make  the  beginning  of  such  an  enclosure,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  much  needed  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  fail 
for  lack  of  the  means  to  carry  it  through. 

The  usual  statistics  for  the  year  1884  are  subjoined  : — 

1.  Number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school :  — 

Young  men,   .     .  10 

Young  women, 164 

Total, 174 

2.  Number  in  entering  classes  :  — 

In  February, •        -23 

In  September.     . 41 

Total,       . •  .        .64 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  :  — 

In  February, 17  years  8  months 

In  September, 19  years  8  months. 

4.  Of  the  pupils  admitted  there  were  :  — 

From  Worcester  County, 62 

From  Middlesex  County,  ..-...•        1 
From  Connecticut, 1 

Total, 64 
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Occupations  of  pupils'  parents  :  — 

Professional, 

.         .        .         1 

Mercantile, 

Skilled  labor, 

Unskilled  labor, 

Unknown, 

1 

.       38 

.       19 

5 

Total, 


64 


^.     Number  in  graduating  classes :  — 

In  January, 8 

In  June, .^        .        .       16 

Total, 24 

7.     Number  of  the  above  graduates  now  teaching  (Nov.,  1884)  :  — 

Januar}'  class, .7 

June  class, 16 

Total, 23 


-8.    Average  age  of  graduates :  — 
January  class, 
June  class. 


22  years  10  months. 
21  years  5  months. 


9.    Additions  to  the  library :  — 
Text-books, 
Reference  books. 


160  volumes. 
136 


Total, 


296 


10.  Number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  :  — 

Text-books, 3,657  volumes, 

Reference  books, 1,876        " 


Total, 


5,533 


E.  B.  STODDARD, 
A.  P.  STONE. 

Visitors. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  I^OKMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 


George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 


It  had  for  some  time  been  thought  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  school  would  greatly  increase  both  its 
usefulness  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  This  enlargement^ 
after  due  consideration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  and  went 
into  effect  in  February,  the  middle  of  the  year.  Only  the  more 
advanced  pupils  are  admitted  to  these  new  departments  of  in- 
struction. 

In  the  classes  thus  formed  is  taught  the  application  of  the 
elementary  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  to  various  practical 
arts. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  curriculum 
of  practical  work  for  the  current  year,  with  the  names  of  the 
teachers  having^  charg-e  of  the  same  :  — 


'&" 


The  Reproducing  Arts.     Mr.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 

Terra  Gotta ;  Methods  of  Working.  Mr.  Albert  H.  Mun- 
sell. 

The  Ceramic  Arts  ;  Materials  and  Process  of  Manufacture. 
Miss  R.  L.  Hoyt. 

Stained  Glass ;  Origin  and  History ;  Difference  between 
Stained  and  Painted  Glass  ;  Best  Style  of  Design.  Miss  M. 
A.  Bailey. 

Practical  Lessons  in  the  Enrichment  of  Porcelain.  Miss  A. 
M.  Davis. 

Principles  Governing  Design  in  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron. 
Mr.  A.  K.  Cross. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  Architecture,  with  Architectural 
Design  and  Manual  Training.     Mr.  W.  F.  Brackett. 
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The  history  of  the  art,  its  development,  its  bearing  upon  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  interests,  the  technical  manipulation 
of  the  material  employed,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  processes 
peculiar  to  it,  are  all  embraced  in  the  plan  of  work.  From  the 
experience  thus  far  gained,  it  is  believed  that  too  high  a  value 
has  not  been  placed  upon  this  new  departure.  In  the  better 
fitting  of  pupils  for  the  important  duties  of  teachers,  great  good 
is  anticipated.  Added  significance  is  given  to  every  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  and  a  broader  outlook  for  what  is  especially 
Normal. 

The  Normal  interests  of  the  school,  in  other  respects,  have 
been  advanced.  Without  at  all  interferino;  with  the  Normal 
Lectures  which,  for  several  years,  have  been  regularly  given, 
especially  in  Class  A,  arrangements  have  been  made,  by  which 
Lectures,  in  all  the  classes,  are  given  by  their  respective  teach- 
ers, of  which  notes  are  taken  by  the  pupils,  and  which  are  subse- 
quently reproduced  by  the  pupils  from  the  platform.  The 
teaching  ability  and  skill  of  the  pupils,  by  this  method,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  the  increasing  demnnd 
for  teachers  of  Drawing,  in  both  the  day  and  evening  schools, 
be  more  satisfactorily  met. 

The  following  is  the 

Scheme  of  Work 

formulated   by  the   Principal,    unanimously   approved   by  the 
Faculty,  and  now  in  successful  operation. 

1.  The  several  teachers  in  the  school,  once  in  each  week, 
call  upon  such  students  as  they  may  select,  to  give  a  brief  class 
lesson  in  one  or  all  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been 
instructed. 

2.  Such  students  as  the  teachers  thus  nominate  to  fjive  the 
lessons,  receive  a  week's  notice  of  the  same. 

3.  Each  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  suitable  note-book,  at 
the  expense  of  the  school,  in  which  he  or  she  enters  the  name 
of  the  student  and  the  subject  upon  which  the  lesson  is  given  ; 
and  also  against  the  name,  writes  a  careful  and  concise  crit- 
icism of  the  lesson  in  the  following  particulars  :  — 

(1)  Whether  or  not  the  lesson  indicates  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  involved. 

(2)  Manner  of  presenting  the  subject. 
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(3)  Lant^uage. 

(4)  Qualities  of  voice  and  general  deportment  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Each  note-book  is  kept  in  tabular  form,  with  the  following 
headings  :  — Voice,  Language,  Knowledge  of  Principles,  Man- 
ner of  Presentation. 

Terms  to  be  used  : —  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Unsatisfactory. 

The  reports  from  the  several  classes  are  handed  to  the  Prin- 
cipal once  in  each  month,  and  are  copied  and  entered  by  the 
Curator  in  a  tabular  form  designed  for  such  purpose. 

This  form  is  not  posted,  but  is  kept  under  cover  in  charge  of 
the  Curator,  accessible  to  all  the  teachers  at  any  time  they  may 
require  it  for  reference,  but  to  no  one  else,  either  in  or  out  ot 
the  school,  without  permission  of  the  Principal. 

Once  in  each  month,  a  morning  session  of  all  the  classes  is 
■set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  lessons  given  by  students 
of  the  advanced  classes,  whom  the  teachers  nominate  for  such 
purpose. 

On  these  occasions,  all  the  students  and  teachers  assemble  in 
•Class  A  lecture  room. 

Manner  of  Conducting  the  Exercises. 

The  student  gives  a  lesson  in  methods  of  teaching  drawing 
in  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  He  next  gives  a  les- 
son in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  or  should  be  taught  in  the 
evenino^  drawinoj  schools. 

He  also  gives  brief  class  lessons  in  the  manner  in  which  mod- 
elling  in  clay,  and  oil  and  water-color  painting  should  be  taught 
(from  the  object)  before  a  class. 

Each  report  is  valued  by  the  teacher  at  a  certain  per  cent., 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  test  examinations. 

On  the  school  document  these  valuations  are  re-entered 
against  the  name  of  the  student,  and  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  lessons  have  been  given. 

Basis  of  Selection  of  Students. 

1.  Those  students  who,  in  the  test  examinations,  obtain  a 
per  cent,  which  entitles  them  to  the  rank  of  excellent  are  first 
selected. 
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2.  Those  who  obtain  a  per  cent,  which  entitles  them  to  the 
rank  of  good  are  next  selected,  and  so  on  down  to  the  estab- 
lished per  cent,  on  which  pupils  "  pass  "  in  the  school  from  one 
class  to  another  ;  viz.,  Qb. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  by  the  information  furnished 
in  this  school  document,  the  Principal  is  to  base  the  character 
of  the  written  statement  regarding  the  ability  which  the  student 
has  shown  during  the  year,  in  the  teaching  exercises. 

Those  students  who  graduate,  besides  receiving  the  diploma 
of  the  school,  also  receive  the  school  report  of  the  ability  they 
have  shown  in  the  various  lessons  which  they  have  given  before 
the  school.  This  report  is  endorsed  by  the  teachers  of  the  sev- 
eral classes,  as  well  as  by  the  Principal. 

The  object  of  these  monthly  exercises  is  to  develop  self-pos- 
session and  confidence  in  the  students  (most  important  requi- 
sites for  a  teacher),  and  also  to  enable  the  teachers  of  both  the 
elementary  and  the  advanced  classes  to  judge  of  the  results  of 
their  normal  instruction. 

By  this  plan,  the  ability  of  the  students  to  teach  is  regarded 
as  even  more  important  than  their  skill  in  the  technique 
of  their  certificate  works,  important  as  that  confessedly 
is.  It  makes  the  school  in  a  larger  measure  practically,  what 
it  has  always  been  theoretically,  a  Normal  Art  School  in  each 
and  all  of  its  departments. 

The  work  of  Class  A  has  heretofore  been  much  embarrassed 
by  wide  differences  in  the  attainments  of  its  members.  This 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Preparatory  Class,  making 
possible  a  higher  standard  of  admission  to  Class  A,  and  more 
easily  bringing  its  work,  with  the  average  pupil,  within  the 
compass  of  a  year.  The  Preparatory  Class  now  contains  21 
members. 

These  changes  in  the  school  have  made  necessary  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  teaching  force.  Mr.  W.  F.  Brackett,  heretofore 
employed  four  days  in  the  week,  is  now  employed  full  time. 
Miss  Annie  M.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  1879,  who 
taught  for  a  time  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  since 
spent  a  year  in  Germany,  is  employed  as  assistant  in  Class  A, 
and  also  as  instructor  in  Painting  on  Porcelain  and  kindred 
subjects. 

Tlic   school   has  from  time  to   time  received  the  favorable 
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judgment  of  many  capable  and  disinterested  critics.  Its  exhibit 
at  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
was  the  subject  of  much  appreciative  comment ;  and  the  same 
collection,  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Mechanic  Association,  besides  receiving  marked  ap- 
proval from  the  general  public,  secured  a  Gold  Medal  to  the 
school,  a  Silver  Medal  to  a  student  in  Class  D,  and  a  Bronze 
Medal  and  certificate  to  each  of  the  authors  of  the  best  set  of 
dra^^ings  in  the  four  classes.  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  same  work 
of  the  school  will  make  a  part  of  the  Educational  exhibit  of  the 
State  at  New  Orleans. 

Duty  to  the  Commonwealth  requires  us  to  call  attention  to 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  building  in  which  the  school 
at  present  is  held.  Constructed  for  quite  other  uses,  it  fur- 
nished the  school,  at  the  best,  but  indifferent  accommodations. 
Very  high  buildings,  extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
lot  to  the  sidewalk,  have  been  erected  the  present  season  on 
either  side  of  the  school  building,  shutting  off  the  light,  ren- 
dering entirely  worthless  some  portions  of  the  building,  and 
damaging,  to  some  extent,  the  remainder  for  school  purposes. 

There  ought  to  be  erected  at  once  a  suitable  building.  The 
school  has  passed  its  experimental  stages.  Its  work  during  the 
eleven  years  of  its  history  vindicates  its  right  to  be.  Con- 
nected in  many  ways  with  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  State, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  at  once  to  its  arms  and  nurtured  as  a 
tender  child.  The  financial  interests  of  the  State  would  be  pro- 
moted, as  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  a  jear  would  be  saved 
in  rent  and  taxes,  a  larger  sum  than  the  interest  on  the  nec- 
essary cost,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  to  as  low 
a  figure  as  suffices  for  the  other  Normal  Schools. 

An  additional  reason  for  early  action  is  found  in  the  fj\ct  that 
the  lease  of  the  present  premises  expires  a  year  from  next  July, 
and  the  time  for  which  the  proposed  site,  on  Newbury  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  Exeter,  is  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
building,  expires  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  school  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
All  the  teachers  have  continued  faithfully  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  interests  of  the  pupils  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 
Their  positions  and  services  remained  unchanged.  Mr.  Anson 
K.  Cross,   who   at   the    opening   of  the  year   was  appointed 
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instructor  in  Class  C,  has  proved  tiimself  fully  competent  to  the 
duties  of  the  place.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  services  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Merrill,  as  Lecturer  in  the  class,  though  every  way 
meeting  the  expectations  of  the  Board,  were  discontinued,  and 
his  duties  also  placed  upon  Mr.  Cross. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  school,  Nov.  10,  1884,  was 
123 ;  males,  18 ;  females,  105.  These  are  distributed  in 
classes  as  follows  :  — 


Class  A,  . 
Class  B,  . 
Class  C,  . 
Class  D,  . 
Preparatory  Class, 


Total, 


50 

39 

5 

8 

21 

123 


The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  entering  classes,  the 
Class  A  and  the  Preparatory  Class,  is  19  years;  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  residences  of  the  students  are  as  follows  :  — 


Suffolk     County 
Middlesex    " 
Essex  " 

Plymouth      " 
Norfolk 
Worcester     " 
Bristol 

.  Hampden     " 
Franklin       " 
Saco,  Me , 
Joliet,  III., 
Winona,  Minn., 
Fargo,  Dak., 

Total, 


Gl 
29 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 


123 


its    whose 


The  occupations,  so  far  as  ascertained,  of  parei 
sons  and  daughters  are  in  the  school,  are  as  follows :  — 
Farmers,  8  ;  merchants,  5  ;  carpenters,  5  ;  tailors,  3  ;  law- 
yers, 3  ;  engineers,  3  ;  grocers,  3  ;  teachers,  2  ;  jewellers, 
2  ;    clergymen,  2  ;    retired  from  business,  2  ;  stone-cutters,  2  ; 
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painters,  2;  manufacturers,  2;  51  other  occupations,  1  each; 
and  22  pupils  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  occupations  not 
known. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  A.  MINER, 
ABBY  W.  MAY, 
FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 
HORACE  E.  SCUDDER, 

Visitors. 
Boston,  Dec  4,  1884. 


FOETY-EIGHTH    AISTKUAL    REPORT 


SECRETARY    OF    THE    BOARD. 


SECKETAEY'S  EEPOKT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

I   respectfully   present    herewith   the    forty-eighth    Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1883-84. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns :  Cities,  22  ;  towns,  324. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  i-equired  by  law. 

Number  of  public  schools, 6,358 

Increase  for  the  year, 112 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15, 

May  1,  1883, 336,195 

Increase  for  the  year, 6,736 

Number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools  during 

the  year, 342,012 

Increase  for  the  year, 6,140 

Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools  during 

the  year, 277,241 

Increase  for  the  year, 6,710 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the  year,  .  248,168 

Increase  for  the  year,  .         ,  .        .         6,125 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  based  upon  the  average  membership,  .  .8951 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  attending  the  public 

schools, 1,517 

Decrease, 99 

Number  of  persons  over  15  years  of  age  attending  the  public 

schools, 24,768 

Increase  for  the  year,   .         ,  ...    974 

Number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

dui-ing  the  year:  men,  1,058;  women,  8,340;  total,      .        .  9,398 

Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,  .        ,  7,950 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  Normal  Schools,         .  2,744 

Increase  for  the  year, 163 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  Normal  Schools,  2,240 

Increase  for  the  year,   ......     85 


t  228 

2 

634 

20,012 
.  $280,817  50 
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Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools,  |108  02 

Increase, $4  69 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools,  44  18 

Increase, $2  28 

Aggregate  of  months  all  the  public  schools  have  been  kept 

during  the  school  year, 67,231-2 

Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been  kept 

for  the  entire  yeai*, 9 

Number  of  high  schools, 

Increase  for  the  year, 

Number  of  teachers, 

Number  of  pupils  in  high  schools,     .        .        .        .' 
Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools, 
Evening  schools :  Number,  125  ;  kept  in  38  cities  and  towns. 
Number  of  teachers,  501 ;    whole  number  of  pupils,  13,251 ; 

men,  10,503;    women,  2,748;    average,  6,975;    number  of 

evenings,  2,974;  expense, 72,498  94 

Amount  raised    by  taxation  for    support  of  public  schools, 

including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and 

school-rooms, 4,524,371  03 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  $184,99291 
Expense  of  supervision  of  the  public  schools,  ....  184,956  29 
Salaries  of  superintendents,  included  in  the  above,  .  .  .  132,764  29 
Expense  of  preparing  and  printing  school  reports,  .  .  .  12,629  29 
Expense  of  sundries,— books,  stationery,  globes,  maps,  etc.,  .  263,537  61 
Amount  expended  in  1883-4  for  new  school-houses,  .  .  818,319  30 
Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  public  schools,  .  .  2,038  97 
Amount  expended  for  altei'ations  and  permanent  improve- 
ments in  school-houses, 161,652  24 

Amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs  of  school-houses,  .      351,725  77 

Amount  of  local  school  funds,  the   income  of  which  can  be 

appi'opriated  only  for  the  support  of  schools  and  academies,  2,027,078  82 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,  117,261  08 
Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the  option 

of  the  towns,  as  surplus  revenue,  tax  on  dogs,  etc.,  .  .  134,486  46 
Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of 

public  schools  for  the  school  year  1883-4,  ....  68,642  28 
Of  this  amount,  there  was  appropriated  for   apparatus  and 

books  of  reference, 4,543  42 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  upon  public  schools  alone, 

exclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  .  .5,180,661  93 
Of  the  above,  to  each  child  in  the  State  between  5  and  15 

years  of  age, 15  40 

Including  in  the  aggregate  above  the  expense  of  repairing  and 

erecting  school-houses,  the  sum  is, 6,502,359  24 

To  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  years,  19  34 

Percentage  of  valuation  of  1883  appropriated  for  public  schools, 

including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and 

school-rooms, 002j%\ 
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Percentage    of  valuation    of  1883   appropriated    for   public 

schools,  including  all  the  items  in  the  last  aggregate  above,  .OOSj'^g^.. 

Number  of  academies, 75 

Whole  number  of  students  for  the  year,     ...         .         .         .  9,132 

Amount  of  tuition  paid, $172,993  53 

Number  of  private  schools, 395 

Whole  number  attending  for  the  year, 25,306 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition, $396,886  50 

Special  Institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  amomit  paid  for  public  schools,  Massachu- 
setts expended  in  1884 ;  — 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb, $33,554  38 

blind 30,000  00 

feeble-minded, 10,764  89 

children  of  Primary  School,  at  Mons  in,       .         .         .  63,500  37 

boys  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  at  Westborough,  29,477  88 

girls  at  State  Industrial  School,  Lancaster,           .         .  16,120  28 

Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind. 
The  Commonwealth  has  provided  for  its  deaf-mute  benefi- 
ciaries at  the  same  institutions  as  in  past  years  —  tlie  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  the  Clarke  Institution  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  paying 
pro  rata  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  those  whom  it  sends. 

The  American  Asylum. 

The  American  Asylum,  though  the  oldest  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  America,  is  yet  progressive  in  its  spirit.  Its  motto, 
"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Its  system 
of  instruction  eclectic.  It  employs  such  means  as  promise 
aid  in  the  mental  or  moral  development  of  its  pupils.  Pic- 
tures, pantomime,  the  manual  alphabet,  writing,  articulation 
and  lip-reading  are  each  and  all  made  to  do  their  part  in 
awakening,  stimulating,  cultivating  and  informing  the  mind 
and  in  guiding,  developing  and  strengthening  the  reasoning 
powers. 

From  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1817,  the  sign  language 
has  been  relied  upon  as  the  chief  medium  of  instruction.  It 
has  undergone  many  modifications,  constantly  developing,  but 
dropping  more  and  more  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  pure  pantomime.     It  must  never  be  for- 
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gotten,  however,  that  the  sign  language  is  not  an  end,  but  only 
a  very  efficient  means,  by  which  to  reach  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  education  ;  viz.,  rncntal  development  and  a  command  of 
the  English  language,  that  deaf-mutes  may  have  free  access  to 
books,  the  great  storehouse  of  knowledge. 

Articulation  and  lip-reading  also  have  full  consideration. 
The  Asylum  has  always  taken  pains  to  keep  up  and  improve 
the  articulation  of  semi-mutes,  and  since  the  year  1855,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  five  years,  it  has  had  special 
teachers  in  that  department. 

The  Asylum  now  employs  two  thoroughly  trained  and  expe- 
rienced teachers  of  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  every 
child  who  shows  aptness  in  acquiring  those  branches  is  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school.  May  1,  1883,  was  188. 
The  whole  number  during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1884,  was 
212.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  was  174.  Of  these 
Massachusetts  supported  81. 

Clarke  Institution. 

The  corporation  of  the  Clarke  Institution  report  that  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1884,  has  been  one  of  great  pros- 
perity. A  greater  amount  of  patronage  than  during  any  pre- 
ceding year ;  exemption  from  adversity  of  any  kind  ;  harmony 
of  feeling  and  faithfulness  of  effort  on  the  part  of  employees  in 
all  departments ;  and  increased  success  in  educational  work, 
have  been  its  characteristics.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  has 
been  95,  and  the  average  number  91|.  Of  the  whole  number, 
49  were  boys  and  46  girls.  There  were  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment 56  pupils,  and  in  the  grammar  department  39.  Of  the 
older  boys,  21  have  received  instruction  in  the  cabinet  shop, 
with  encouraging  proficiency ;  while  the  girls  and  younger 
boys  have  been  taught  practical  usefulness  in  such  ways  as  age 
and  circumstances  wo\ild  permit.  At  the  end  of  the  school- 
year,  five  pupils  graduated,  and  six  others  were  withdrawn. 

The  finances  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State 
may  be  reduced. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  retrospect  of  the  year  is 
the  greater  success  achieved  by  an  improved  method  of  dealing 
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with  beginners,  and  the  high  appreciation  thereof  expressed  by 
gentlemen  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who  are  conversant 
with  the  best  articulating  schools  of  the  world.  Their  testi- 
mony, publicly  given,  has  been,  that  they  have  never  seen  better 
work  done  in  the  oldest  and  best  schools  of  Germany  by  teach- 
ers elaborately  trained  and  of  long  experience,  than  they  saw 
in  the  youngest  class  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Clarke 
Institution.  This  testimony  had  reference  not  only  to  distinct- 
ness of  articulation,  but  to  attainments  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  our  vernacular,  made  in  a  single  school-year.  The  work 
of  this  class  was  as  follows: — The  first  two  or  three  months 
were  given  to  learning  the  articulation  and  lip-reading  of  ele- 
mentary sounds  and  combinations.  Then  followed  the  learn- 
ing of  language,  always  spoken  before  being  written.  They 
learned  print  almost  entirely  in  leisure  moments  in  the  school- 
room, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  could  read  it  readily. 
They  had  a  variety  of  exercises  in  simple  language.  These 
were  planned  especially  with  reference  to  laying  a  good  foun- 
dation for  construction  ;  and  while  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
class  was  using  a  vocabulary  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
words,  the  greater  part  of  their  daily  work  had  been  devoted 
to  drill  upon  pronouns,  plurals,  different  forms  of  the  verb, 
etc.  The  children,  therefore,  had  become  able  to  use  simple, 
connected  language,  and  to  write  little  journals,  letters  and 
descriptions  of  objects. 

With  the  oldest  class  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  inter- 
est the  pupils  in  the  topics  of  the  day  by  means  of  the  daily 
papers.  One  of  their  regular  school  exercises  has  been  a  half 
hour's  questioning  by  one  of  the  class  (under  the  direction  ot 
the  teacher),  upon  the  news  of  the  morning,  it  being  expected 
that  the  others  would  have  previously  read  the  papers  and 
would  thus  be  ready  to  give  intelligent  answers.  It  is  believed 
that  this  exercise  has  formed  in  these  pupils  a  habit  of  reading 
the  newspapers  and  of  reading  them  with  discrimination,  which 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  them. 

The  president  of  the  corporation  in  his  report  urges  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "  mute"  for  "  dumb,"  in  describing  this 
class  of  unfortunates. 

"The  deaf  of  this  coimtr}^  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  in- 
creased interest  awakened  in  their  behalf  in  recent  3'ears,  and  upon 
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the  solicitude  evinced  generally  b}^  institutions  and  instructors  of 
different  persuasions  as  to  methods,  to  do  for  them  the  utmost  that 
can  be  done  during  the  period  of  school-life.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  social  status  of  these  unfortunates  would  be  improved, 
their  self-respect  cherished,  and  the  feelings  of  sensitive  kindred  be 
somewhat  less  poignant,  if  a  more  refined  an'i  humane  terminology 
with  respect  to  them  were  always  used." 

"  Under  the  word  '  mute,'  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  we 
are  virtually  told,  that  the  word  '  dumb '  is  properly  applied  only  to  a 
creature  that  does  not  posssess  the  organs  of  articulate  speech,  and 
that '  mute '  is  the  proper  designation  of  a  being  that  does  possess 
these  organs,  but  does  not  use  them.  Everybody  at  the  present  day 
knows  that  the  deaf  have  just  the  same,  and,  when  not  partly  par- 
alyzed by  disease,  just  as  good  organs  of  speech  as  hearing  persons. 
To  call  them  '  dumb,'  is  to  put  them  into  the  category  of  brutes. 
This  is  just  the  categor3'  in  which  our  half-civilized  Saxon  pro- 
genitors did  virtuall}'  reckon  these  unfortunates.  In  common  with 
all  preceding  and  cotemporaneous  races,  they  supposed  the  speech- 
less to  be  stupid,  brutish,  mental!}^  imbecile.  Such  was  the  pri- 
mary signification  of  the  word  '  dumb.'  Not  knowing  that  the 
speechlessness  was  caused  by  the  deafness,  they  supposed  the  deaf 
to  be  the  victims  of  two  specific  and  distinct  disabilities,  and  so 
christened  them  '  deaf  and  dumb.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  misnomer,  which  originated  in  sheer  ignorance,  and  which  is  so 
disparaging  to  the  deaf,  and  humiliating  to  their  kindred,  should  be 
so  long  perpetuated,  and  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race.  We  know  of  no  other  civilized  nation  which  tolerates  this 
anachronism.  Certainly  the  French,  Germans  and  Italians  do  not. 
Except  when  they  wish  expressly  to  denote  that  the  speechlessness  is 
not  caused  by  the  deafness,  they  use  only  the  equivalent  of  our  Eng- 
lish term,  '  deaf-mute,'  which  signifies  speechless  because  deaf.  This 
tells  the  whole  story,  and  tells  it  truthfully.  It  is  accurate  ;  it  is 
philosophical ;  it  is  humane ;  and  its  supposed  synonym,  '  deaf  and 
dumb,'  is  neither. 

"If  it  be  true  that  the  usage  of  standard  speakers  and  writers 
warrants  the  human  application  of  the  word  '  dumb,'  it  is  no  less  true 
that  what  is  called  good  usage,  produces  bad  effects.  To  be  sure, 
the  increased  knowledge  of  the  present  day  has  toned  down  the  origi- 
nal and  worst  significance  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is  still  fraught  with  de- 
basing and  disparaging  associations  in  the  popular  mind  ;  and  as  long 
as  an  epithet  germane  only  to  brutes  is  applied  to  a  single  specific 
class  of  human  beings,  so  long  will  that  class  be  unconsciously  re- 
garded as  not  quite  human  by  the  unthinking ;  and  so  long  will  our 
teachers,  when  escorting  pupils  in  their  walks,  be  liable  to  annoyance 
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from  the  cry  of  street  gamins,  '  There  go  the  dummies  ! '  Indeed,  as 
long  as  the  current  terminolog}'  prevails  iu  high  quarters,  so  long  will 
the  sobriquet  of  '  dummy '  cling  even  to  children  whose  articulation  is 
better  and  intelligence  greater  than  that  of  the  street  urchins  who 
insult  them. 

"  From  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  man,  this  usage 
must  have  a  depi'essing  effect,  however  unconsciousl}',  upon  the  deaf 
themselves.'' 

"  Let  all  instructors  and  special  friends  of  these  unfortunates,  blot 
the  word,  in  its  human  application,  from  their  vocabular}-,  use  instead 
— '  deaf-mute  '  or  '  deaf,'  and  the  change  will  soon  find  its  wa}'  into 
periodicals,  newspapers  and  popular  speech." 

Horace  Mann  School. 
This  is  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  citj''  of  Boston,  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  school  committee.  It  differs  from  the 
other  institutions  to  which  the  State  sends  its  deaf  children,  in 
being  a  day  school.  That  this  feature  gives  to  the  school  some 
advantages  is  shown  in  the  last  report  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 

"  The  influence  of  the  home  surroundings,  in  developing  and 
strengthening  a  generous  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  deaf  children, 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  left  school  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  She  is  one  of  three  congenitally  deaf  sisters.  The 
mother  was  a  poor  widow  with  eight  children,  and  she  chose  to  labor 
early  and  late  for  their  support  rather  than  allow  them  to  be  separated. 
The  eldest  deaf  girl  not  only  assumed  the  entire  care  of  the  little 
sisters,  who  attended  school  with  her,  but  took  charge  of  much  of  the 
housework.  She  shared  and  sympathized  in  all.  the  home  struggles 
and  privations.  Now  that  she  is  earning  wages  herself  she  cheerfully 
gives  them  into  her  mother's  keeping.  Inquiries  of  her  employer,  in 
regard  to  her  use  of  speech,  have  been  met  by  the  assurance  that  her 
speech  is  readily  understood,  and  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
her  relations  with  the  large  number  of  hearing  persons  emplo^'ed  in 
the  shop. 

"  While  this  is  a  representative,  it  is  not  an  isolated,  case.  Many 
such  may  be  cited  to  show  the  desirableness  of  public  day  schools,  so 
that  deaf  children  may  be  taught  while  surrounded  by  the  affection 
and  interests  of  home-life." 

The  committee  speak  thus  of  the  work  of  the  school, — 

"  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  similar  to  that  done  in  previous 
years.     A  few   changes,    which   are    the    natural   result   of    further 
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experience,  have  been  made  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  chiefly  in  the 
youngest  classes.  It  is  thought  best  to  devote  much  of  the  time  of 
these  classes  to  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  speech,  and  to  their 
combination  into  simple  words  and  sentences.  Thus  the  first  steps 
in  speech  are  taken  by  naming  familiar  objects,  and  by  describing 
daily  actions.  These  oral  expressions  are  then  presented  in  written 
forms,  and  the  effort  is  thus  made  to  have  the  training  in  speech  and 
in  written  language  go  hand  in  hand.  The  interest  and  pleasure 
manifested  by  the  older  classes  in  the  use  of  books  prepared  for 
hearing  children  may  be  considered  a  fair  measure  of  their  progress 
in  acquiring  language,  and  of  their  ability  to  understand  the  printed 
page. 

"  When  the  home  does  not  imperatively  demand  the  time  of  the 
pupils  out  of  school,  a  beginning  of  industrial  training  is  practicable  ; 
and  the  principal,  as  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  has  met 
with  cordial  co-operation  in  her  efforts  to  secure  this  for  man}"  of  the 
pupils.  One  girl  has,  without  interfering  with  her  progress  in  school, 
learned  type-setting  in  a  shop  with  hearing  persons.  Some  of  the 
older  girls  have  received,  out  of  school  hours,  special  instruction  in 
needlework,  including  the  necessary  supply  of  materials,  from  two 
young  ladies  interested  to  help  the  school.  Four  of  the  boys  have 
attended  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  afternoons,  and  one  boy 
has  been  at  the  North  End  Industrial  School. 

"  Eighty-eight  different  pupils  have  been  enrolled  as  members 
during  the  year,  —  fifty-one  from  Boston,  thirty-six  from  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  and  one  from  another  State.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  in 
June,  there  were  eighty-two  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  —  forty- 
nine  from  Boston,  thirty-two  from  surrounding  towns,  and  one  from 
another  State." 

Statistics  of  Beneficiaries. 

American  Asylum. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Jan.  1,  1884,     .  .        .  66 

"        admitted  during  the  year, 15 

"        discharged  during  the  year, 19 

"        in  the  institution  Jan.  1,  1885, 62 

Clarke  Institution. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Jan.  1,  1884,    ....  75 

"        admitted  during  the  year, 8 

"        discharged  during  the  year, 11 

"        in  the  institution  Jan.  1,  1885, 72 
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Horace  Mann  School. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Jan.  1,  1884,    . 

"        admitted  during  the  year, 

"        discharged  during  the  year, 

"        in  the  institution  Jan.  1,  1885,         ..... 

Whole  number  of  beneficiaries  in  all  the  institutions  Jan.  1, 1885, 

Amount  Expended  for  their  Instruction  During  the  Year. 
Paid  American  Asylum. 

66  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Dec.  1,  1883,  $2,887  50 
65  beneficiariesfor  quarter  commencing  March  1, 1884:,  2,843  75 
G4  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  June  1, 1884,  2,800  00 
62  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Sept.  1,  1884,  2,712  50 
Clothing  fui-nished  beneficiaries  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1884 386  63 


77 
14 
23 
68 

202 


-111,630  38 


Paid  Clarke  Instikiiion. 


74  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Jan.  1,  1884,  $3,616  00 

73  beneficiariesfor  quarter  commencing  April  1,  1884,  3,573  08 

74  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1884,  3,628  64 
74  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Oct.  1,  1884,  3,666  50 

Paid  Horace  Mann  School. 

77  beneficiaries  from  Feb.  1,  1884,  to  July  1,  1884,   .  $3,941  78 

68  beneficiaries  from  July  1,  1884,  to  Feb.  1,  1885,  .  3,498  00 


14,484  22 


7,439  78 


Aggregate  amount  expended  during  the  yeai',      .        .        .      $33,554  38 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind. 

This  institution  constitutes  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  school  system  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
which  was  established  in  this  country.  It  was  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  in  1829,  and  organized  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  in  1832.  Its  main  object  is  to  give  to  blind 
youth  of  both  sexes  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  instruction 
as  is  afforded  to  seeing  children  in  our  best  common  schools, 
and  to  train  them  up  to  industry  and  professional  attainments ; 
and  its  course  of  study  embraces  all  branches  which  are  neces- 
sary to  fit  pupils  for  a  life  of  enlightened  activity  and  use- 
fulness. 
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From  the  date  of  its  foundation  to  the  present  day,  it  has 
been  liberally  encouraged,  and  generously  aided  by  the  State. 
In  1864,  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  by  law  from 
$12,000  to  $16,000,  and  in  1869  to  $30,000,  on  condition  that 
the  trustees  of  the  school  should  receive  and  gratuitously 
educate  all  such  blind  indigent  children  as  the  Governor  may 
designate.  With  this  requirement  the  authorities  of  the 
establishment  have  complied  faithfully. 

According  to  a  statement  submitted  to  this  Board,  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  institution  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

Beceipts. 

Annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts,          $30,000  00 

Income  from  all  other  sources,        .        .        .  35,861  44 

Legacy  from  Eunice  M.  Gridley,     .        .        ,  7,409  35 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer,   ....  1,627  47 


$74,898  26 


Expenditures. 

Maintenance, |41,916  12 

Repairs  and  new  buildings,     .        .        .        .  22,048  93 

All  other  expenses, 7,262  84 


71,227  89 


Balance  in  the  ti'casury, $3,670  37 

Less  amount  belonging  to  the  kindergarten  fund,     .         .        .  2,871  18 


$799  19 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution in  its  various  departments  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
year,  as  pupils,  teachers,  employes  and  workmen  and  women, 
was  160.  There  have  since  been  admitted,  31 ;  25  have  been 
discharged  ;  making  the  present  total  number  166. 

Of  these,  145  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  21  in  the  work- 
shop for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  132  boys  and  girls,  enrolled  as  pupils, 
10  teachers  and  3  domestics. 

The  second  class  comprises  16  men  and  5  women  employed 
in  the  industrial  department  for  adults. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Oct.  1,  1884,    .        ...        .        65 

"       of  adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts, 29 

"       of  blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States 72 

166 
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The  managers  of  the  institution  are  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  establish  a  kindergarten  or  primary  school  for  little  blind 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine  years.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  already  raised  $25,231.63  by  private  con- 
tributions, and  they  intend  to  purchase  at  once  the  necessary 
grounds  with  a  building  and  buildings  thereon,  and  organize  a 
separate  department,  in  which  about  fifteen  of  the  most  needy 
and  neglected  sightless  waifs  will  be  at  first  received  and  edu- 
cated  free  of  charge,  and  then  their  number  to  be  gradually 
increased,  until  all  suitable  applicants  shall  be  inclilded. 

Besides  the  uncommon  educational  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  at  South  Bosfx)n,  the  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts enjoy  great  advantages  in  the  line  of  embossed  literature. 
Three  years  ago  the  friends  of  the  school  raised  a  special 
fund  of  $107,250,  the  income  of  which  is  annually  applied 
to  the  publication  of  books  in  embossed  letters  to  be  read  by 
the  touch.  In  order  to  render  these  publications  accessible  to 
all  sightless  persons,  it  has  already  been  decided  not  only  to 
keep  a  free  circulating  library  at  the  institution,  but  to  place 
sets  of  them  in  some  of  the  leading  public  libraries  in  the  large 
cities.  As  the  Trustees  of  the  establishment  well  observe  in 
their  last  annual  report:  "The  books  issued  by  the  'Howe 
Memorial  Press '  are  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  not  only  as  a 
source  of  solace  and  happiness  to  the  blind  of  New  England  ; 
but  likewise  as  an  impetus  to  their  education,  and  an  incite- 
ment to  their  intellectual  progress." 

The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  a  director,  eight  liter- 
ary teachers,  ten  music  teachers  with  three  music  readers,  one 
tuning  master  with  an  assistant,  and  two  instructors  in  handi- 
craft with  two  assistants. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  53d  annual  report  of 
the  director,  give  an  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  school, 
its  work,  its  progress  and  its  scheme  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing:— 

"  During  the  past  yeav  the  institution  has  maintained  its  career  of 
usefuhiess  and  efficiency  in  an  eminent  degree  and  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  its  operations. 

"The  number  of  scholars  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
tendency  to  the  disproportionate  preponderance  of  the  gentler  sex, 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  has  continued  stronger 
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than  heretofore.  As  a  consequence,  the  capacity  of  our  accommoda- 
tions in  the  girls'  department  was  taxed  during  the  past  year  to  the 
utmost.     Nevertheless,  no  suitable  candidate  was  refused  admission. 

"  The  success  which  has  crowned  the  beneficent  ministrations  of 
the  school  is  very  gratifying,  and  portends  not  only  the  continuance, 
but  the  increase  of  its  usefulness,  and  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  its  work. 

"  A  casual  visit  to  the  institution  or  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of 
each  department,  will  give  an  idea  of  its  varied,  extensive  and  benefi- 
cent operations.  Hardly  any  mental,  moral,  physical  or  technical 
interest  of  the  blind  has  been  overlooked  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  establishment,  every  branch  of  which  is  charac- 
terized, not  only  by  thoroughness  and  completeness,  but  also  by  an 
entire  absence  of  all  stationariness  and  by  a  constant  endeavor  after 
still  greater  improvement. 

"  While  the  use  of  text  books  as  all-sufficient  vehicles  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  persistently  avoided  in  our  school,  the  practice  of  read- 
ing by  the  touch  has  been  encouraged  by  every  possible  means.  One 
evening  in  the  week  has  been  exclusively  devoted  by  most  of  the 
pupils  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  various  kinds,  and  their  selections 
have  covered  a  great  range  of  embossed  literature,  and  have  included 
history,  biography,  poetry,  science,  philosophy',  and  belles-lettres. 
The  readers  have  been  allowed  to  follow  their  inclinations,  and  to 
make  their  own  choice  with  perfect  freedom,  the  leading  motive  being 
similar  to  that  enunciated  in  the  burthen  of  the  famous  chorus  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  ^schylus, 

*' '  Let  the  good  prevail.' 

Thus  the  love  of  reading  for  its  own  sake,  which  has  always  been 
cherished  among  the  blind,  is  developing  into  a  strong  habit  which 
will  follow  them  through  life,  and  afford  them  the  means  of  greater 
aid,  solace,  comfort  and  enjoj^ment. 

"  Our  library,  enriched  from  year  to  year  by  the  choice  products  of 
the  '  Howe  Memorial  Press,'  is  becoming  the  centre  of  immeasurable 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  the  studious  pupils,  and  in  no  household 
can  a  greater  appreciation  of  its  benefits  and  delights  be  formed  than 
in  ours. 

"  The  progress  of  the  pupils  both  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  Of  the  ninety-four  scholars  who  have 
received  instruction  in  this  art  during  the  past  year,  seventy-eight 
have  studied  the  pianoforte ;  nine,  the  cabinet  and  church  organs ; 
twenty-six,  harmony  ;  five,  the  violin  ;  twenty-six,  reed  and  brass 
instruments  ;  seventy-five  have  practised  singing  in  classes,  and  nine- 
teen have  received  private  lessons  in  vocal  training.     Moreover,  all 
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the  advanced  pupil^have  participated  in  the  practical  exercises  of  tlie 
noi-mal  teaching  classes,  in  which  they  learn  what  are  the  best  and 
most  advantageous  methods  adopted  in  their  profession,  how  to  trace 
the  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  its  course  and  to  overcome  them, 
and  how  to  pursue  their  avocation  with  success. 

"  The  usual  trades  of  making  mattresses,  seating  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  upholstering  parlor  furniture,  and  manufacturing  brooms,  have 
been  regularly  and  systematically  taught  in  the  workshop  for  the 
boys,  and  the  pupils  have  been  diligentl}'  trained  to  work  steadily, 
and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  The  mode  of 
instruction  employed  in  this  department  is  very  simple,  and  the 
advancement  of  its  recipients  quite  satisfactory. 

"  The  girls  have  labored  with  untiring  diligence,  and  have  made 
excellent  progress  in  sewing  and  knitting,  both  by  hand  and  machine, 
in  crocheting  and  in  the  execution  of  a  very  great  variety  of  plain 
and  fancy  work.  The  articles  made  by  our  girls  for  the  bazaar, 
which  they  planned  and  carried  out  themselves  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  little  sightless  children,  and  for  one  or  two  smaller  fairs 
which  were  held  in  the  city  for  the  same  purpose,  were  in  constant 
requisition,  and  the  demand  could  hardly  be  supplied.  A.  great  deal 
of  taste  was  displayed  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  these  articles  ; 
and  their  work  attracted  great  attention,  much  of  it  being  considered 
very  remarkable,  while  all  of  it  was  readily  and  advantageously  dis- 
posed of,  and  received  unqualified  commendation." 

Of  the  general  effects  of  the  kindergarten  training  and  of  its 
salutary  influence  upon  little  blind  children,  the  director  speaks 
as  follows  :  — 

"  There  is  no  scheme  of  training  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion, wants  and  peculiar  requirements  of  sightless  infants  as  that  of 
Froebel.  This  wonderful  system  is  the  true  starting-point  on  the 
royal  road  of  learning.  It  marks  the  spot  where  we  must  begin  to 
search  for  hidden  treasures.  Its  philosoph}'  is  based  upon  the  natural 
growth  of  little  human  beings,  and  is  therefore  as  deep  and  broad  and 
high  and  as  enduring  as  humanity  itself.  It  runs  parallel  with  the 
entire  educational  career  of  the  child,  the  youth  and  the  man.  Its 
gifts  and  to3's,  its  games  and  amusements,  its  play  and  merriment, 
are  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  They  give  joyous  employment  to 
tiny  fingers,  impart  phj'sical  strength  and  elasticity  of  motion,  cheer 
the  heart,  arouse  the  mind  and  quicken  its  powers,  train  the  senses  to 
keenness  and  fineness,  foster  the  faculty  of  invention,  and  engender 
habits  of  observation  and  industry.  Through  their  ministry  intel- 
lectual torpor,  moral  sluggishness,  weak  purposes,  and  bad  tendencies 
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and  propensities  are  changed  into  a  progressive,  forward  and  upward 
movement,  and  the  pun}^  pupils,  effectually  shielded  from  all  poisonous 
influences,  which  defile  and  deform  the  cr^'stalline  thread  and  the  fresh 
delicate  bloom  of  the  soul,  grow  in  all  things  strong  and  healthy  and 
entirely  free  from  those  stains,  which,  if  not  removed  in  time,  would 
seriously  affect  the  course  of  harmonious  development  and  pervert 
its  soundness. 

"  Thus  the  demands  of  equity  and  science  blend  together  in  this  en- 
terprise with  the  iron  laws  of  political  economy,  and  the  higher  logic 
of  the  heart,  and  render  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  kinder- 
garten for  sightless  children  of  infant  years,  for  whose  care  and  in- 
struction there  is  no  provision  whatever,  not  a  simple  wish  or  a  mere 
desideratum,  but  a  grand  want  and  an  imperative  necessity. 

"  From  the  tiny  acorns  of  benevolence,  which  have  been  planted  in 
love  and  kindness,  and  watered  by  the  golden  stream  of  sympathy 
and  charity,  there  cannot  but  grow  up  stately  oaks,  under  whose 
branches  and  thick  foliage  the  sightless  waifs  of  New  England  will 
find  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  and  pro- 
tection from  the  contagion  of  moral  pestilences.  The}'  have  already 
suffered  long  enough  for  a  misfortune  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Let  there  be  an,end  to  their  woes.  Let  the  sum  total  of  the  igno- 
rance and  neglect  and  evil  and  vice  which  shroud  them  at  present,  be 
but  as  a  dark  background  to  a  sunny  landscape  in  the  future,  where 
brightness  and  warmth  and  purity  and  virtue  will  shine  with  heavenly 
radiance  ;  and  when  the  poor  blind  infants  breathe  out  theil*  sighs  of 
deep  delight  over  all  the  joy  that  the  kindergarten  will  bring,  though 
it  be  shaped  into  no  word,  it  may  sound  to  their  kind  helpers  and  gen- 
erous benefactors  like  a  '  Gloria  in  Excelsis.'  However  weak,  and 
enervated,  and  helpless,  and  almost  blighted  these  little  soldiers  may 
appear,  give  them  the  weapons  of  character,  together  with  the  am- 
munition of  physical  health  and  the  drill  of  early  education,  and 
cover  their  heads  with  the  helmet  of  intelligence,  and  their  breasts 
with  the  shield  of  manliness,  and  they  will  hold  the  fort  of  humanity 
tenaciously,  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully." 
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Income  of  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 


Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1884, 
Net  income  for  1884, 


Paid  cities  and  towns  in  1884,         .        .        .        $68,642  28 
Paid  educational  expenses  in  1884,         .        .  68,765  59 

Paid  accrued  interest  on  securities  bought,    .  90  00 


Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1884,          .... 
From  which  there  is  to  be  paid  to  cities  and  towns,  one-half 
of  income  for  1884, 


Leaving  for  outstanding  bills  and  return  to  fund. 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  amounted  Jan.  1,  1884,  to 
Amount  of  fund  Dec.  31,  1884,         .        .        .        . 


$75,271   16 
136,035  55 

$211,306  71 


137,497  87 


$73,808  84 
68,017  78 

$5,791 

06 

$2,710,208 
2,710,241 

51 

30 

Analysis  of  the  School  Returns. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  school 
committees  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth, 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years,  of  6,736 ;  in  the  enrolment,  of  pupils  in 
all  the  public  schools,  of  6,140;  in  the  average  membership 
in  those  schools,  of  6,710;  and  in  the  average  attendance,  of 
6,125.  From  this  it  appears  that  all  but  596  of  the  persons 
making  up  the  increase  in  the  enumeration,  found  their  way 
into  the  public  schools  ;  that  the  increase  in  the  average  mem- 
bership was  almost  as  great  (only  26  less)  as  the  increase  in 
the  enumeration  ;  and  that  the  increase  in  the  average  attend- 
ance nearly  equalled  the  increase  in  the  enrolment.  A  few  of 
these  children  were  enrolled  in  schools  already  existing,  but 
for  the  greater  part  new  schools  were  opened.  The  returns 
show  that  there  were  112  more  schools  the  last  year  than  there 
were  the  previous  year.  This  shows  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  State.  Her  citizens  intend  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  for  all  her  children,  and  that  there  may  bo 
they  tax  themselves  freely.  In  no  way  can  they  better  show 
the  value  they  put  upon  a  good  education  and  their  estimate 
dl'  the  public  schools. 
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There  are  ia  the  Commonwealth  6,358  public  schools,  and 
the  returns  show  that  the  average  length  of  these  schools  the 
last  year  was  9  months  (36  weeks).  This  is  the  highest  aver- 
ao"e  ever  reached  in  the  State,  and  is,  perhaps,  all  that  we  may 
expect  to  attain, —  all,  possibly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  attain. 
No  more  than  this  is  absolutely  required  of  the  high  schools, 
and  much  less  is  required  of  the  schools  of  lower  grade.  A 
few  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  portions 
of  the  State  are  kept  only  six  or  seven  months,  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  towns  and  smaller  villages  they  are  kept  seven  or 
eio'ht  months,  while  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages  they  are 
kept  ten  months,  and  in  this  way  the  average  for  the  entire 
State  is  brought  up  to  nine  months.  This  shows  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain  their  schools,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  to  give  their  children  the  opportunity 
for  an  education,  even,  as  it  often  is,  at  a  personal  sacrifice. 

The  amount  raised  last  year  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel  and  care  of  fires  and 
school-room,  was  $4,524,371.03,  a  sum  in  excess  of  that  raised 
the  previous  year  by  $134,992.91.  But  this  by  no  means 
covers  the  entire  running  expenses  of  the  schools. 

If  to  the  above  item  ($4,524,371.03)  there  be  added  the 
expense  of  supervision  ($184,956.29),  the  cost  of  printing  re- 
ports ($12,629.29),  of  books  and  school-room  supplies  ($253- 
337.61),  we  have  the  amount  $4,975,494.22,  raised  by  taxation 
and  expended  upon  the  schools. 

If  to  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  ($4,975,494.22),  there 
be  added  the  income  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  towns  for 
the  schools  ($134,486.46) ,  voluntary  contributions  ($2,038.97) , 
and  the  income  of  the  State  fund  ($68,642.28),  we  have  the 
amount  $5,180,661.93,  expended  upon  the  public  schools  ex- 
clusive of  the  expense  of  school  buildings.  This  is  equivalent 
to  $15.40  to  each  child  in  the  enumeration. 

If  to  this  last  item  ($5,180,661.93)  there  be  added  the  cost  of 
new  school-houses  ($818,319.30),  of  permanent  improvements 
and  alterations  ($151,652.24),  and  of  ordinary  repairs  ($351,- 
725.77),  we  have  $6,502,359.24,  the  entire  expenditure  for 
public  school  purposes,  equivalent  to  $19,34  for  each  child  in 
the  enumeration. 
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From  tlie  analysis  of  the  returns,  it  appears  that  while  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  State  is  large,  still  too  many  of 
the  children  are  out  of  the  schools  or  attend  irregularly  upon 
them.  The  good  will  of  parents  and  guardians  and  the  compul- 
sory laws  send  a  large  part  of  the  school  population  to  school. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  children  in  our  communities  over 
whom  there  exists  no  parental  control,  and  upon  whom  the  law 
does  not  now  exercise  its  compelling  power.  There  is  not  at 
present  any  adequate  provision  for  truant  children. 

Teuant  Schools. 

Sect.  10,  chap.  48  of  the  Public  Statutes,  requires  each  town 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  "  make  all  needful  provisions  and  ar- 
rano^ements  concerninjj  habitual  truants  and  children  between 
seven  and  fifteen  j^ears  of  age,  who  may  be  found  wandering 
about  the  streets  or  public  places  therein,  having  no  lawful 
occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in 
ignorance." 

By  needful  provisions,  is  meant  a  good  home  and  a  good 
school,  where  the  truant  children  may  be  confined  and  sup- 
ported and  educated,  until  they  can  be  controlled  in  the  public 
schools,  or  until  a  foundation  is  laid  within  them  for  good  cit- 
izenship. 

The  demand  for  well  organized  truant  schools  has  become 
imperative.  There  are  some  truant  children  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  many  such  persons 
in  the  State,  and  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  bringing  them 
under  the  control  of  school  discipline. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  in  a  free  State  there  is  no  room  for 
ignorance.  Intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  only  foundations 
upon  which  free  institutions  can  rest.  Knowledge  and  goodness 
are  necessary  also  to  personal  success.  A  school  system  is  far 
from  perfection  that  does  not  make  provisions  for  all  who  are  to 
become  citizens.  The  towns  are  generally  loyal  to  the  com- 
pulsory laws  relating  to  truancy,  but  they  have  no  means  of 
executing  them  in  a  proper  manner.  There  are  no  suitable 
schools  for  the  truants.  They  should  not  be  sent  to  the  alms- 
houses nor  to  the  houses  of  correction.  They  cannot  be  con- 
fined in  the  public  schools,  and  they  would  prove  a  source  of 
disturbance  if  they  were  sent  to  them. 
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A  proper  place  for  the  confinement  and  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion of  truant  children  consists:  1.  Of  a  sfood*  home  for  such 
persons.  2.  A  school-room  provided  with  the  necessary  means 
of  teaching.  3.  A  shop  in  which  the  children  may  receive 
some  industrial  training;  and,  4.  A  few  acres  of  land  on  which 
the  boys  may  be  trained  to  farm  work.  The  cost  of  such  an 
institution  need  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  home  should  be  under  the  care  and  management  of  a 
man  noted  for  his  power  of  self-control,  for  his  general  execu- 
tive ability,  and  for  his  good  will  towards  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons that  will  come  under  his  care.  He  should  be  assisted  by 
a  good  woman,  his  wife,  who,  possessing  the  virtues  of  the  hus- 
band, shall  add  all  others  of  which  he  may  be  wanting.  The 
superintendent  should  be  further  assisted  by  a  teacher  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  school-room,  and  by  a  farm  hand  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  children  during  their  hours  of  manual 
labor.  The  running  expenses  of  the  institution  may  be  reduced 
by  the  income  derived  from  the  services  of  the  children  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shop  and  in  the  house.  The  towns  would  be  un- 
necessarily burdened  if  each  was  required  to  maintain  a  truant 
school  of  its  own. 

Sect.  14,  chap.  48  of  the  Public  Statutes  provides,  that  if 
three  or  more  towns  so  require,  the  county^  commissioners 
shall  establish  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  at  convenient 
places  therein,  other  than  the  jail  or  house  of  correction,  truant 
schools  for  the  confinement,  discipline  and  instruction  of  minor 
children  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  sections  ten  and 
twelve,  and  shall  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  government 
and  control,  and  for  the  appointment  of  proper  teachers  and 
officers  thereof.  To  these  county  schools,  organized  as  sug- 
gested at  a  small  expense,  the  towns  could  send  their  truants 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  the  truancy  problem  would  be 
solved. 

The  establishment  of  county  truant  schools  would  make  an 
economical  provision  for  the  education  of  an  increasing  class 
of  our  school  population,  and  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  thoroughly  and  properly  done.  The  towns  are  ready  to 
petition,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  already  petitioned  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  counties  cannot  afford  longer  to  disregard  the 
plain  requirements  of  the  statutes,  and  the  expressed  will  of 
the  people. 
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Massachusetts   School   System. 

A  system  of  schools  is  a  collection  of  the  different  grades,  so 
related  to  one  another  that  they  may  become  the  means  of 
furnishing  a  symmetrical  education  to  those  who  become  their 
pupils.  There  is,  in  our  Massachusetts  system,  a  collection  of 
four  grades  of  schools.  These,  with  us,  usually  receive  the 
names  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  School. 

The  different  grades  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  kind  of  knowledge  taught  in  each,  and  by  the  kind  of 
mental  activity  each  is  adapted  to  occasion. 

The  primary  school  of  our  system  is  the  most  elementary. 
In  it  the  young  student  is  put  to  studying  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  without  and  within  him.  In  connection  with  his  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  he  is  to  learn  the  spoken  and  written 
languiige  with  which  it  may  be  described.  All  the  lessons 
taught  in  the  primary  schools  may  be  properly  called  language 
lessons.  But  it  should  not  be  foro^otten  that  the  right  teachins: 
of  language  implies  teaching  the  things  which  language  de- 
scribes. 

Primary  teaching  should  be  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  wants  of  the  mind  in  its  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  powers  of  observation  are  the  first  to  be  called 
into  special  exercise.  The  knowledge  which  their  activity  pro- 
duces is  primarily  of  material  things.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  wants  of  the  young  mind  and  of  the  nature  of  early  exercises, 
may  be  formed  a  plan  of  studies  for  the  primary  schools.  In 
preparing  a  course  of  elementary  topics,  and  in  presenting 
them  for  study,  great  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  chil- 
dren be  provided  with  the  proper  means  and  occasions  for 
a  rational  use  of  their  developing  powers,  and  a  rational 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge.  There  is  a  kind  of  teaching 
that  has  a  tendency  to  close  up  the  eyes  of  the  children  and 
prevent  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  things  they 
should  know  or  from  exercising  their  young  minds  in  a  way 
that  has  any  tendency  towards  a  proper  development.  The 
primary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  occupy  a  most  impor- 
tant place  in  our  system  of  schools. 

They  furnish  instruction  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  one  of  the 
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different  grades.  They  start  off  the  young  learners  on  their 
educational  careers.  The  character  of  the  elementary  knowl- 
edge which  primary  pupils  obtain  and  the  kind  of  mental  train- 
ing which  they  receive  will  lead  them  into  habits  that  will  in- 
fluence their  lives. 

The  primary  schools  should  be  so  well  administered  that  all 
classes  of  our  people  will  give  to  them  a  cordial  support.  To 
this  end  they  must  be  provided  with  suitable  courses  of  study 
and  true  methods  of  teaching.  The  best  teaching  talent  the 
State  produces  should  be  put  into  them,  for  none  other  is  suffi- 
cient to  conduct  the  children  successfully  along  in  the  first 
steps  of  their  intellectural  lives. 

In  speaking  of  elementary  instruction  Rousseau  says  :  "  I  do 
not  like  books.  They  teach  people  to  talk  about  what  they  do 
not  understand.  In  the  first  activity  of  the  intellect  the  senses 
must  be  the  guides.  The  child's  book  is  the  world,  and  facts 
are  the  objects  of  instruction.  Let  him  not  learn  science,  lead 
him  to  find  it  out  for  himself.  If  you  allow  authority  to  take 
the  place  of  reason  in  his  eyes,  he  will  never  use  reason,  he 
will  only  be  the  plaything  of  other  people's  views."  In  these 
times  we  need  intellectual  independence.  Every  man  in  our 
free  communities  must  be  able  to  judge  for  himself.  In  the 
past  men  have  moved  in  masses,  under  the  relentless  control 
of  the  few.  Our  freedom  will  be  found  nowhere,  if  we  do  not 
know  for  ourselves  what  is  true  in  business,  in  politics  and  in 
morals.  It  is  dishonorable  and  dangerous  to  follow  with  a 
blind  devotion  the  lead  of  any  man.  We  are  responsible  to 
ourselves  for  the  wisdom  of  our  own  thinking,  we  have  no 
right  to  be  deceived.  But  intellectual  independence  is  the 
product  of  right  early  education.  It  coraes  from  an  independ- 
ent activity  of  the  mind  on  appropriate  objects  of  thought, 
and  from  the  practice  of  a  general  self-control.  It  never 
comes  from  passively  accepting  the  ideas  other  minds  have 
invented. 

Adequate  means  should  be  employed  to  direct  the  pupil  in 
his  study ;  but  that  learning  which  does  not  take  hold  of 
what  John  Milton  calls  "  solid  things,"  is  quite  sure  in  the 
end  to  prove  an  unsatisfactory  possession,  and  that  training  of 
the  mind,  which  does  not  lead  it  to  the  power  of  self-control, 
can  never  be  of  the  highest  value. 
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There  are  several  matters  in  the  education  of  a  child  that 
should  attract  attention  ;  as  what  knowledge  has  the  highest 
value?  what  is  the  best  method  of  learning?  what  training 
should  the  child's  mind  receive?  what  mental  exercises  will 
produce  the  training? 

The  nature  and  destiny  of  the  child  show,  without  a  chance 
of  mistake,  the  necessity  of  a  proper  development.  His  facul- 
ties are  born  with  him,  but  at  first  they  are  without  experience 
or  freedom.  Their  life  consists  in  activity,  and  their  activity 
produces  strength  and  character.  Doubtless  the  original  sub- 
stance of  which  the  body  and  the  soul  of  the  child  happen  to  be 
constructed,  has  much  to  do  in  determining  his  final  character, 
but  the  early  educational  influences  that  occasion,  direct  and 
limit  the  activity  that  his  mind  actually  exerts  will  do  far 
more. 

For  this  reason  the  primary  schools  of  our  system  should  be 
the  objects  of  special  care.  On  no  account  should  weak  or 
ignorant  or  uncultivated  persons  have  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  of  the  highest  con- 
cern, both  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
State,  that  the  public  instructors  of  the  young  should  be  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  the  most  gener- 
ous attainments. 

Plato  says  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  model  man,  for  he 
will  mould  his  disciples  into  beings  like  to  himself.  We  know 
from  our  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  our  observation,  that 
a  teacher  by  his  life  and  teaching  may  lead  his  young  pupils  to 
the  performance  of  such  intelligent  and  honest  conduct,  as  will 
finally  produce  in  them  an  improvement  in  the  very  material 
of  which  they  arc  made.  The  changes  wrought  give  strength 
and  beauty  to  both  body  and  mind.  We  have  seen  such  re- 
sults produced  by  skilful  teaching. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  primary  schools,  of  their  place  in  our 
system,  of  the  especial  ends  they  are  designed  to  accomplish, 
and  of  their  great  importance. 

The  next  grade  above  the  primary  is  called  the  intermediate 
school.  Intermediate  instruction  should  continue  the  work 
already  begun  —  spelling  by  writing,  penmanship,  reading,  both 
oral  and  silent,  the  fundamental  operations  in  numbers,  with 
easy  problems,  elementary  composition,  more  advanced  in  its 
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character  than  that  produced  in  the  primary  course,  and  includ- 
ing a  few  uses  of  punctuation  and  capital  letters,  the  elements 
of  geography,  singing  and  g^'mnastics.  All  these  should  be 
carefully  taught  in  the  intermediate  school. 

The  children  should  be  trained  to  observe  by  the  act  of  ob- 
serving, and  to  express  their  knowledge  by  practice  in  the  cor- 
rect use  of  oral  and  written  speech.  The  intermediate  teacher 
is  to  guard  against  teaching  unimportant  knowledge,  or  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  is  above  the  comprehension  of  his 
pupils.  The  children  of  this  grade  should  not  be  allowed  to 
waste  time  in  the  study  of  English  grammar,  or  scientific  geog- 
raphy, or  the  abstractions  of  arithmetic,  or  in  writing  composi- 
tions on  the  philosophy  of  things,  or  in  committing  to  memory 
descriptions  of  things,  the  like  of  which  they  have  never  ob- 
served. Let  their  attention  be  directed  to  the  right  use  of 
language,  to  the  observation  of  natural  objects,  to  the  simple 
combination  of  numbers,  and  to  describing  in  elementary  com- 
positions the  knowledge  they  have  gained  through  experience. 
In  this  way  they  will  be  prepared  by  the  amount  and  kind  of 
elementary  knowledge  they  will  acquire,  and  by  the  discipline 
their  acquisitive  and  conservative  powers  will  obtain,  to  enter 
the  grammar  school  at  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

In  the  grammar  school  the  children  should  apply  the  knowl- 
edge and  strength  they  have  acquired  to  the  analytic  study  of 
those  things  they  have  before  studied  as  Avholes.  They  are 
now  prepared  to  find  out  how  plants  and  animals  are  con- 
structed ;  what  enters  into  the  composition  of  minerals  ;  what 
reasons  exist  for  their  processes  in  numbers,  in  geography, 
and  in  language. 

The  elementary  study  of  the  lower  schools  may  be  extended 
to  new  topics,  —  such  as  bookkeeping,  chemistry,  physics  and 
physiology.  If  a  complete  course  of  study  is  possible  to  the 
pupil,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  the  elementary  topics 
in  astronomy  and  rhetoric  and  literature,  and  in  the  classic 
languages.  This  course,  properly  taught,  will  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  the  secondary  or  high  school,  in  which  the  ditferent 
branches  of  knowledge  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools,  are 
to  be  taken  up  as  sciences. 

Our  high  schools  also  hold  an  important  place  in  our  system. 
They  determine  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
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lower  schools,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  by  which  the  topics 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  learner's  mind. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Commonwealth  that  Harvard 
College  was  founded  in  the  first  years  of  our  political  history. 
The  existence  of  the  college  made  the  old  grammar  schools  a 
necessity,  and  the  requirements  of  the  grammar  schools  gave 
character  to  all  the  grades  of  schools  below  them.  If  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Commonwealth  hold  a  relatively  high  place, 
it  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  early  establishment  of  the 
superior  schools. 

The  Province  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Our  public  educational  institutions  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  that  it  is  their  province  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity to  all  the  children  of  the  State  to  acquire  so  much 
knowledge  and  so  much  discipline  of  the  faculties  as  are  neces- 
sary to  prepare  all  to  enter  with  a  good  chance  for  success  upon 
any  of  the  practical  affairs  of  either  private  or  social  life. 

Our  public  schools  do  not  propose  to  train  their  members 
directly  for  the  practice  of  any  trade  or  any  profession.  They 
propose  to  do  much  more  than  that,  to  give  to  the  children  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  and  that  cultivation 
of  mental  power,  which  will,  in  due  time,  bring  them  to  the 
various  occupations  of  life,  ready  to  pursue  them  in  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  productive  manner. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says,  that  "  what  professional  men  should 
carry  away  with  them  from  the  public  schools  is  not  profes- 
sional knowledge,  but  that  which  should  direct  the  use  of  their 
professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  general  culture 
to  illuminate  the  technicalties  of  any  special  pursuit."  "  Men 
are  men  before  .they  are  lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  manufac- 
turers, and  if  the  schools  make  them  sensible  men,  they  will 
make  themselves  sensible  laborers."  We  shall  be  in  danger  of 
creating  a  race  of  mechanical  men,  if  we  do  not  train  them  to 
somethins:  above  mechanics  before  their  minds  are  narrowed 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  public 
schools  should  aim  to  cultivate  that  general  intelligence  and 
that  philosophic  spirit  which  will  bring  the  youths  of  the  coun- 
try to  their  particular  pursuits  in  life  with  strong  minds  and 
good  hearts.     In  doing  this,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  they 
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will  accomplish  enough,  for  they  will  produce  an  education 
which  will  prevent  a  man  from  being  lost  in  his  business. 
They  will  furnish  him  with  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  the 
power  of  self-control.  This  knowledge  and  power  will  prove 
the  source  of  endless  progress  in  all  the  aflairs  of  practical  life, 
and  prevent  its  possessor  from  placing  a  higher  value  on  the 
means  of  living  than  on  the  life  itself. 

A  liberal  education  has  always  been  considered  necessary 
to  a  respectable  position  in  the  professions,  but  unnecessary  to 
success  in  the  manual  occupations  of  life.  Young  people  in- 
tending to  go  into  business,  as  it  is  called,  frequently  leave 
school  before  their  courses  of  study  are  completed,  believing 
that  the  abstractions  of  science  and  the  refinements  of  literature 
have  no  appropriate  place  among  the  acquisitions  of  business 
men.  The  modern  experiences  of  business  men  are  leading 
them  to  a  change  of  opinion,  and  they  are  now  inclined  to 
choose  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  rather 
than  the  uneducated,  for  the  business  capacity  which  a  gcnei- 
ous  culture  is  adapted  to  produce.  Secondary  instruction,  they 
find,  is  as  necessary  to  guide  the  hands  to  successful  physical, 
as  it  is  to  guide  the  faculties  to  successful  mental,  labor.  The 
artisan  as  well  as  the  artist,  the  business  man  as  well  as  the 
professional,  the  private  citizen  as  well  as  the  law-maker,  must 
be  lifted  above  the  mechanical  operations  of  their  work,  by  a 
knowledge  of  causes,  and  by  skill  in  the  application  of  princi- 
ples. 

If  one  passes  successfully  through  all  the  grades  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  he  will  be  fitted  to  make,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  own  acquired  knowledge  and  trained  powers,  all  other  ac- 
quisitions necessary  to  enable  him  to  occupy,  with  credit  to  him- 
self, his  place  in  life. 

School  Management. 
The  schools  of  our  system  are  organized  and  controlled  by 
officers  called  school  committees.  The  committees  are  elected 
by  popular  vote,  but  their  authority  and  duties  are  defined  and 
limited  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  legal  number  of  these 
officers  is  three  or  some  number  divisible  by  three.  If  a 
vacancy  in  the  number  occurs,  it  must  be  filled  by  a  joint  con- 
vention, consisting  of  the  remaining  members  of  the   school 
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committee  ami  the  selectmen  of  the  town  or  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city. 

The  committee  becomes  an  organized  body  by  the  choice  of 
a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 

Duties  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  first  duty  which  a  school  committee  is  called  to  perform 
after  its  organization,  is  to  determine  how  many  schools  the 
town  shall  maintain.  The  authority  to  perform  this  act  is  not 
derived  from  any  express  statute,  but  is  implied  in  the  one 
making  it  responsible  for  the  general  care  and  superintendence 
of  all  the  schools.  The  faithful  and  judicious  performance  of 
this  duty  is  of  great  importance.  If  too  many  schools  are 
maintained,  as  a  necessary  consequence  they  will  be  small  and 
short,  likely  to  be  kept  in  poor  school-houses  and  be  taught  by 
poor  teachers.  If  too  few  schools  are  organized,  sect.  1  of 
chap.  44  of  the  Public  Laws  will  be  violated,  the  school-houses 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  overcrowded,  the  classes  will  be 
too  many  and  too  large,  and  the  school  exercises  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  hurried  and  inefficient  manner.  The  support  of 
too  many  schools  will  produce  waste  in  two  ways  :  1st,  by 
employing  more  teachers  than  are  necessary ;  2d,  by  expend- 
ing money  for  poor  teaching.  A  teacher  can  teach  thirty  or 
thirty-five  pupils  as  well  as  a  less  number,  and  with  much  more 
enthusiasm.  In  very  small  schools  there  is  always  a  want  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  waste 
caused  by  poor  schools  is  not  found  so  much  in  the  fact  that  in 
them  no  results  are  produced,  as  in  the  fact  that  such  schools 
always  produce  much  positive  mischief.  If  the  young  are  not 
properly  directed  in  the  early  exercise  of  their  faculties,  they 
will  experience  a  permanent  loss.  The  people  cannot  aflford  to 
send  their  children  to  poor  schools. 

If,  by  uniting  small  schools  into  larger  ones,  some  pupils  are 
left  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  nearest  school,  they  may  be 
transported  at  public  expense.  In  England  it  is  thought  that 
a  walk  of  two  miles  is  not  too  long  for  young  persons  to  take 
in  the  morning  before  the  opening  of  school  and  in  the  evening 
after  it  has  closed.  Children  with  an  ordinary  amount  of 
physical  vigor  may  walk  easily  a  mile  and  a  half  before  and 
after  school,  and  do  this  with  even  good  mental  and  physical 
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results.     Such  children  are  often  the  most  constant  and  punctual 
in  their  attendance. 

While  the  support  of  very  small  schools,  where  circumstances 
do  not  render  it  necessary,  should  be  refused  on  economic 
grounds,  the  organization  of  very  large  schools,  if  to  be  taught 
by  one  teacher,  should  not  be  encouraged.  Primary  schools 
should  contain  no  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  pupils.  The 
infant  children  learn  and  receive  their  training  from  direct  and 
personal  teaching,  and  not  much  from  independent  study. 
For  this  reason  the  elementary  school  should  limit  its  numbers 
so  that  the  teacher  may  do  much  personal  work.  The  classes 
in  the  upper  grades  of  schools  should  be  limited  also  to  a  con- 
venient number  for  receiving  instruction  and  for  reproducing 
by  individual  recitation  what  has  been  learned.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  are  cultivated 
by  a  right  use,  and  that  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  retain  his 
knowledge  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
acquired.  With  these  things  in  mind,  the  teacher  will  limit 
his  teaching  to  simply  directing  the  learner  in  his  school  exer- 
cises, leading  him  to  a  free  exertion  of  his  own  power  for  all 
the  acquisitions  he  is  required  to  make.  All  attempts  at  pour- 
ing knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the  young  by  thinking  or 
speaking  for  them,  will  fail  of  accomplishing  any  one  of  the 
ends  of  school  life.  While  the  faculties  must,  be  led  to  a 
vigorous  activity,  as  the  only  cause  of  development,  they 
must  be  led  to  act  in  an  orderly  manner,  that  the  knowledge 
they  accumulate  may  be  useful  and  permanent.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  classes  in  school  renders  it  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  teach  individuals,  or  to  employ  the  true  method  of 
teaching. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  schools  should  be  neither  too  many 
nor  too  few,  and  that  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  only,  is 
an  important  and  difficult  duty  to  perform.  After  the  number 
of  schools  to  be  supported  has  been  judiciously  determined, 
the  school  committee  are  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  condition 

of  the 

School-houses. 

In  providing  a  school-house,  attention  should  first  be  directed 
to  its  location.  It  should  be  situated  in  an  open  place  that 
rises  a  little  above  the  grounds  round  about.     It  should  be 
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removed  from  the  noise  of  the  busy  street,  and  in  no  case 
should  it  be  within  reach  of  pernicious  physical  and  moral  influ- 
ences. Let  attention  be  directed  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  school  building  is  to  stand.  The  soil 
of  the  grounds  should  be  naturally  dry  and  easily  drained. 
The  school  yard  must  be  large  enough  for  a  generous  play- 
ground, and  slope  to  the  south  that  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  full 
upon  it.  Brick  or  stone  are  good  and  economical  materials 
for  the  school  building. 

In  constructing  the  building  the  following  hints  may  be  use- 
ful. Let  it  be  of  ample  size  for  the  number  of  children  to  be 
provided  for.  Arrange  the  school-rooms  so  that  the  sun  may 
shine  into  them  all.  Provide  good  systems  of  heating,  ventilat- 
ing and  lighting  the  rooms.  Make  ample  provision  for  dress- 
ing-rooms, closets,  shelves  for  books,  for  apparatus,  and  for 
natural  objects  to  be  used  as  means  in  teaching.  Blackboards 
made  of  good  materials,  and  constructed  within  reach  of  the 
pupils,  may  well  be  placed  in  every  school-room  of  the  build- 
ing. They  will  be  in  constant  use  in  teaching,  in  study,  and 
in  recitation.  School  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  most 
approved  forms  may  now  be  easily  obtained.  For  the  sake  of 
health  and  comfort,  it  is  important  that  the  school  furniture 
selected  be  specially  adapted  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils  who  are  to  use  it.  The  health,  happiuess  and 
success  of  the  pupils  and  their  teachers  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  skilful  use  of  the  best  known  plans  of  construct- 
ing school-houses,  and  in  supplying  them  with  suitable  furni- 
ture. 

It  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  every  school  building  committee 
to  employ  a  competent  architect  to  make  minute  plans  for  their 
school  buildin2:s  before  the  builders  begin  their  work.  Econ- 
omy  and  the  best  results  require  this  to  be  done.  By 
omitting  all  turrets  and  towers  and  porticos,  and  other  things 
that  do  not  contribute  to  utility  and  often  not  much  to  beauty, 
the  cost  of  school  buildings  may  be  greatly  reduced.  Let  them 
be  made  of  good  materials,  simple  in  design,  but  perfect  in 
proportions,  and  emphatically  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  constructed,  and  they  will  be  durable  and  convenient 
and  beautiful. 
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In  these  school  buildhigs  the  committee  are  expected  to 
place 

The  Peoper  Means  of  Teaching. 

School- houses  constitute  an  important  means  to  be  used  in 
teaching.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  placed  books,  school 
supplies,  apparatus  for  illustration,  and  natural  objects  to  be 
observed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  supply 
these  necessary  means  of  teaching. 

Knowledge  is  obtained  by  the  study  of  its  objects.  A  good 
method  of  study  cannot  be  communicated,  except  through  exer- 
cises with  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Besides  books  and  those 
things  that  pass  under  the  general  name  of  school  supplies,  every 
school  should  be  furnished  with  a  box  of  forms  for  teachins:  the 
elements  of  geometry ;  some  water  colors,  cards,  worsteds  and 
charts  for  illustrating  lessons  on  colors;  a  few  common  meas- 
ures of  length,  weight  and  capacity ;  a  good-sized  globe,  wall 
maps  and  moulding  boards  for  geography ;  some  easily  con- 
structed apparatus  for  illustrating  a  few  of  the  familiar  physical 
and  chemical  changes  in  matter ;  and  a  small  collection  of  nat- 
ural objects  for  the  elements  of  natural  history.  Most  of  these 
necessary  means  of  teaching  may  be  contrived  by  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  without  making  any  demand  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury. Success  in  teaching  holds  an  intimate  relation  to  a  skilful 
use  of  adequate  means  of  illustration.  Most  of  these  schools  of 
the  State  are  without  the  means.  This  want  prevents  the 
learner  from  being  introduced  to  the  objects  of  his  knowledge, 
and  compels  him  to  leave  school  before  he  has  made  their 
acquaintance.  The  public  schools  will  never  turn  out  scholars 
or  practical  people  until  the  teachers  are  able  to  bring  their 
pupils  into  the  right  relations  to  the  objects  of  study,  and  to 
give  them  much  practice  in  handling  them  for  the  skill  and 
knowledge  Avhich  a  good  exercise  of  their  active  powers  will 
produce. 

Teaching  and  learning  are  both  directed  by 

Courses  of  Study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committees  to  make  these  courses. 

To  do  the  work  well  requires  learning  and  experience.     The 

principles   that   furnish   the  only  sure  guide  are  found  in  a 

knowled2:e  of  the  human  mind  and  in  the  relations  which  the 
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difTcrent  branches  of  knowledge  bear  to  one  another.  The 
schools  arc  expected  to  teach  useful  knowledge,  and  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  topics  of  study,  then,  must  be  well 
chosen  and  rightly  arranged.  The  educational  value  of  a 
branch  of  learning  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  vigorous  and 
healthy  exercise  it  occasions  the  learner's  mind  to  exert,  and 
in  the  interest  it  awakens  for  more  knowledije. 

The  most  useful  knoAvledge  is  not  necessarily  that  which  is 
most  used.  It  may  be  knowledge  that  is  useful  only  in  fur- 
nishing an  occasion  for  the  best  exercise  of  the  faculties.  A 
superficial  view  of  what  the  schools  of  the  people  should  ac- 
complish may  lead  to  some  grave  mistakes  in  constructing 
courses  of  study.  A  mistake  will  quite  surely  be  made  if  no 
topics  are  introduced  except  those  which  have  a  direct  com- 
mercial value.  Modern  educators,  or  rather  modern  writers  on 
educational  subjects,  are  discussing  the  question  whether  edu- 
cation should  take  on  a  scientific  or  a  literary  character.  The 
discussion  is  carried  on  more  by  a  reference  to  individual  ex- 
periences than  to  any  general  principle,  and  so  will  end  in 
words,  without  illuminating  any  doctrine  or  furnishing  a  guide 
to  any  practice. 

The  study  of  science  and  literature  should  never  be  sepa- 
rated in  any  complete  course  of  instruction.  A  scientific  train- 
ing prepares  the  mind  to  think  with  accuracy,  and  a  literary 
training  prepares  it  to  express  its  thoughts  with  propriety. 
There  is  not  much  scientific  study  in  the  schools  —  nor  can 
there  be  while*  there  is  no  orderly  elementary  study  from 
which  the  scientific  may  proceed. 

A  failure  in  the  lower  schools  to  teach  the  elements  of 
science  renders  it  impossible  for  the  secondary  schools  to  do 
their  legitimate  work.  The  confusion  would  be  prevented  by 
dividing  every  complete  course  of  study  into  two  courses,  one 
of  which  should  direct  attention  to  simple  facts,  the  other  to 
classes.  « 

While  the  scientific  element  should  take  its  place  in  every 
complete  course  of  studies,  the  literary  element  should  not  be 
neglected.  Neither  the  highest  mental  discipline  nor  the  most 
useful  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  the  exclusive  study  of 
material  thinsjs. 

The  results  of  study  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
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objects  to  which  the  student  directs  his  attention.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  agreed  that  the 
great  study  of  mankind  is  man.  The  right  study  of  language 
includes  a  study  of  the  thoughts  which  it  expresses.  A  study 
of  the  thoughts  includes  a  study  of  the  minds  that  produced 
them,  so  that  a  philosophic  study  of  language  is  a  study  of 
man  himself. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
some  foreign  forms  of  speech. 

If  the  native  language  is  related  to  the  foreign  by  the  deriva- 
tion of  words  or  by  use,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  one 
includes  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  Mill  says  that  "  many  of 
the  errors  we  fall  into  are  due  to  a  pernicious  habit  of  con- 
founding words  w^ith  things."  We  become  familiar  with  our 
native  speech  and  we  use  it  without  being  conscious  that  we 
may  not  know  its  meaning. 

The  act  of  translating  a  foreigfn  tonsfue  into  our  own  forms 
of  expression,  compels  the  student  to  know  what  the  foreign 
word  represents  before  he  can  select  a  native  word  of  the  same 
signification.  It  is  plain  that  such  practice  Avill  have  a  tend- 
ency to  reform  the  habit  to  which  Mr.  Mill  refers.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  call  into  exercise  every  faculty  and  capacity 
of  the  learner's  mind.  He  must  observe  and  remember  the 
forms  of  words,  by  means  of  which  they  are  constructed  into 
grammatical  sentences.  He  must  exercise  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment in  determining  the  exact  meaning  of  foreign  terms,  and 
in  selecting  English  terms  that  are  synonymous  with  them. 
The  imagination  and  taste  will  be  cultivated  by  the  process 
of  analyzing  figurative  language,  of  which  the  highest  type  is 
found  in  ancient  classic  literature.  Most  useful  hints  may  be 
obtained  by  the  intelligent  study  of  ancient  literary  style. 
From  it  the  modern  student  may  become  conscious  of  the 
efiect  produced  by  a  careful  selection  of  words,  by  using  no 
more  words  than  are  necessary,  by  never  sacrificing  sense  to 
sound,  and  by  adapting  the  style  to  the  subjects  described. 

Out  of  the  ancient  languages,  the  Latin  and  Greek  are 
chosen  for  study,  on  account  of  their  perfection,  for  the  civil- 
ization they  represent,  and  for  the  relations  they  hold  to  our 
own  language.  Their  perfection  is  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  their  forms  to  the  forms  of  thought.     Their  importance 
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appears  when  we  consider  that  they  have  preserved  for  us  an 
account  of  the  highest  civilizations  of  ancient  times,  and  that 
these  civilizations  are  the  sources  from  which  our  own  has  been 
largely  derived. 

We  understand  our  own  institutions  better,  and  know  more 
of  the  dangers  that  threaten  their  permanence  and  their  integ- 
rity, by  consulting  the  history  of  the  ancient  republics.  We 
understand  our  own  literature  the  better,  by  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
Besides,  in  this  study  we  shall  be  aided  and  stimulated  in  Ihe 
study  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  by  the  knowledge  we  shall 
gain  of  ancient  philosophy  and  ancient  modes  of  investigating 
the  truth. 

It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  we  cannot  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  ancient  times  except  through  ancient  forms  of 
speech. 

For  these  reasons,  thus  briefly  stated,  language  should  hold 
an  important  place  in  every  course  of  public  school  instruction, 
and  in  courses  prepared  for  the  secondary  schools  the  Greek 
and  Latin  should  always  be  included. 

An  elementary  course  of  studies  includes  topics  on  the  qual- 
ities of  matter,  as  form,  color,  number,  size,  etc.,  —  on  lan- 
guage, the  elements  of  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
geography,  music,  drawing,  and  exercises  in  gymnastics.  A 
scientific  course  will  take  up  the  elementary  topics  as  sciences. 

Under  language  will  be  included  grammar,  rhetoric,  litera- 
ture, and  written  composition  in  accordance  with  a  method. 

The  student  should  now  enter  upon  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  for  a  knowledge  that  constitutes  a  most  important  ele- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  English. 

Under  mathematics  may  be  taken  geometry  and  a  brief 
course  in  algebra. 

Under  geography  may  be  arranged  some  topics  in  meteor- 
ology and  geology,  together  with  exercises  in  map-drawing. 

Physiology  may  be  taken  with  special  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease. 

A  simple  course  in  psychology  may  be  introduced,  and  if 
rightly  taught  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
studies  that  can  be  pursued. 
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Civil  polity  and  political  economy  may  follow  or  accompany 
the  study  of  psychology. 

Throughout  his  whole  course  the  attention  of  the  learner  is 
to  be  directed  to  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  and  the  duties 
that  arise  from  his  social  relations. 

The  topics  of  the  two  courses  should  be  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  the  pursuit  of  them  will  occasion  the  mind 
to,  exert,  and  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  chosen  topics  should  be  arranged  in  the  course  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

After  the  studies  are  well  made  out,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  committee  to  determine  what 

Method  of  Teaching 

shall  be  practised.  By  method  of  teaching  is  meant  the  way 
in  which  the  topics  of  study  are  presented  to  the  learner's 
mind.  There  are  two  methods.  One  presents  the  objects  that 
are  to  be  known  as  the  occasions  of  knowledge,  —  the  other 
presents  the  words  that  describe  them.  One  excites  the  active 
powers  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  passive.  The  first  is  called 
the  objective,  the  second  the  written  method.  The  result  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  different  methods  is  most  marked.  The 
objective  method  trains  the  pupil  to  help  himself,  the  written 
trains  him  to  receive  effects  from  others. 

The  method  a  teacher  employs  may  be  easily  detected.  The 
objective  teacher  furnishes  the  means  of  study  and  simply 
directs  the  pupil  in  his  work.  The  written  teacher  marks  off 
some  number  of  pages  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

True  teaching  directs  attention  to  three  things  :  1st,  To 
presenting  in  all  cases  the  real  objects  of  knowledge  ;  2d,  To 
deriving  knowledge  from  a  study  of  these  objects  ;  3d,  To  an 
independent  use  of  the  learner's  mind  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

The  existence  of  good  methods  of  teaching  is  secured  only 
by  employing  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  a  professional 
school  or  by  a  successful  experience. 

The  Selection  of  Teachers 

is  therefore  the  most  important  duty  the  school  committees  are 
commissioned   to  perform.     The  attributes  of  a  good  teacher 
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are  :  a  sufficient  amount  of  physical  health  to  enal)le  him  to 
endure  the  severe  mental  and  physical  labors  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  perform ;  the  mental  strength  which  is  necessary  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  many  and  complicated  problems 
that  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  him ;  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  branches  of  learning  he  will  be  expected  to 
teach,  and  an  abundance  of  general  knowledge  besides ;  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching ;  an 
enthusiasm  that  communicates  itself  to  others  ;  the  self-control 
that  is  an  important  element  of  a  consistent  character,  and  of 
the  power  by  wdiich  others  are  controlled ;  a  cultivated  taste 
that  will  render  impossible  the  exhibition  of  any  form  of  vul- 
garity either  in  speech  or  action,  and  finally  a  natural  fondness 
for  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  and  a  love  for  those  who 
are  to  be  taught. 

The  attributes  that  constitute  a  teacher  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term  include  a  knowledge  of  the  great  ends  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  to  accomplish,  and  they  imply  that  the  teacher 
should  himself  be  Avhat  he  would  have  his  pupils  become. 
Plato  says  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  model  man,  for  his 
disciples  will  surely  grow  up  to  be  like  him.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  choosing  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools 
we  are  choosing  the  characters  we  would  have  their  pupils 
possess. 

'  Good  teachers  are  to  be  discovered,  if  at  all,  by  an  exam- 
ination that  will  present  a  test  of  the  existence  of  the  attributes 
that  have  been  named.  Examinations  of  this  kind  are  usually 
conducted  by  questions  relating  to  the  facts  that  are  to  be 
taught.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  questions  cannot 
present  an  adequate  test.  A  candidate  may  answer  them  all 
correctly  and  be  a  poor  teacher,  or  fail  to  answ^er  them  all  and 
yet  be  a  good  one.  If  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by 
questions,  let  them  relate  largely  to  methods  of  teaching  the 
topics  arranged  in  the  courses  of  studies ;  to  the  motives  and 
plans  to  be  used  in  governing  the  school,  and  to  the  relations 
the  teacher  proposes  to  hold  to  his  pupils.  In  this  way  the 
examiner  may  find  out  with  some  degree  of  certainty  how  many 
of  the  virtues  of  a  complete  teacher  his  candidate  possesses. 

But  the  most  reliable  examination  may  be  made  by  observ- 
ing the  teacher  at  work  in  the  school-room.     Here  can  be  ob- 
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served  everything  that  enters  into  good  school  teaching.  The 
style  of  the  teacher,  and  the  relations  he  holds  to  his  school, 
will  appear  at  once. 

In  selectino;  teachers  care  should  be  taken  not  to  choose 
young  persons,  just  from  the  public  schools,  who  are  without 
either  professional  training  or  experience  in  teaching.  It 
would  be  far  wiser  to  require  them  to  teach  for  a  while  under 
the  direction  of  persons  already  skilled  in  the  art,  and  to  do 
this  until  they  have  obtained  some  experience,  and  can  furnish 
e^  idence  of  their  ability. 

After  good  teachers  are  found  they  should  have  a  large 
amount  of  liberty  in  planning  their  own  methods  and  in  choos- 
ins:  their  own  modes  of  teaching.  Teachers  come  under  the 
head  of  skilled  agents,  who  are  chosen  for  their  ability  and 
learning.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
their  skill  in  bringing  about  the  best  results. 

Good  teachers  should  be  retained  as  steadily  and  quietly  as 
possible  in  their  places.  Frequent  changes  are  in  themselves 
most  undesirable.  The  advantages  arising  from  being  favor- 
ably known  by  the  people,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  in- 
dividual wants  of  the  children,  ought  not  to  be  frequently 
exchanged  for  new  and  untried  arrangements. 

School  Attendance. 

The  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  are  State  institutions. 
The  State  commands  the  schools  to  be  supported.  It  requires 
the  town  authorities  to  provide  the  schools  with  competent 
teachers,  and  the  teachers  with  suitable  means  of  teaching;  and 
it  also  requires  all  children  of  school  age  to  go  regularly  to 
school. 

Sect.  1,  chap.  47  of  the  Public  Statutes  provides  that  every 
person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend, 
for  at  least  twenty  weeks,  some  public  school. 

Sect.  1,  chap.  48,  provides  for  the  limit  of  labor  of  children 
employed  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  other  establish- 
ments, and  for  their  attendance  upon  the  schools. 

Sect.  10  of  chap.  48  makes  provision  for  truant  children  and 
absentees  from  school. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committees  to  provide  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  these  compulsory  laws. 

Sect.  11,  chap.  48,  requires  the  school  committee  to 
appoint  truant  officers  who  shall,  under  the  direction  of  said 
committee,  inquire  into  all  cases  of  absence  from  school,  and 
in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  law  shall  be  the  agents  of  the 
execution  thereof. 

If  a  town  fails  to  comply  with  the  laws  relating  to  attendance 
of  pupils  of  school  age  upon  the  schools,  it  forfeits  the  right  to 
its  share  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

Irregular  attendance  brings  with  it  many  evils.  The  good 
progress  of  the  absentee  is  prevented,  bad  habits  will  be  formed, 
and  the  school  of  which  the  irregular  pupil  is  a  member  will  be 
more  or  less  disturbed  in  its  work. 

Intelligent  and  thoughtful  parents  and  guardians  will  not 
require  or  allow  the  children  under  their  control  to  be  absent 
from  their  school  exercises,  unless  it  is  required  by  some  provi- 
dential circumstance  over  which  they  have  no  control.  The 
large  attendance  of  our  school  population  shows  that  the  people 
on  the  whole  are  doing  their  duty  by  the  children.  But  unfor- 
tunately there  are  some,  who,  for  want  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  or 
for  simple  convenience,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  their  acts,  either  allow  or  perhaps  require  their  chil- 
dren to  be  frequently  absent  from  the  school. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers  of  the  towns  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  on  such  cases,  and  apply  to  them  the  benevolent 
provisions  of  the  law.  There  should  be  a  public  sentiment  in 
every  community  that  would  of  itself  put  an  end  to  irreg- 
ular school  attendance.  The  school  officers  would  thus  be 
assisted  in  the  discharge  of  a  difficult  and  often  disagreeable 
duty. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  is  now  directly, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  is  indirectly,  tested  at  appointed 
times  by 

Class  Examinations. 

The  tests  are  usually  presented  by  the  school  committee,  or 
by  some  one  acting  under  their  orders.  The  ends  to  bo  accom- 
plished by  examinations  should  determine  their  nature  and 
manner  and  frequency. 
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The  direct  ends  are  two  :  — 

1st.  To  learn  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  the  pupil 
has  acquired. 

2d.  To  learn  the  character  of  the  mental  training  his  school 
exercises  have  produced. 

The  indirect  ends  are  also  two  :  — 

1st.  To  present  a  test  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  teacher. 
2d.  To  test  the  skill  with  which  he  performs  his  duties. 

Not  one  of  these  ends  can  be  more  than  partially  accomplished 
by  any  school  examination  which  it  is  possible  to  make. 

The  examination  questions  must  be  presented  in  the  oral  or 
written  form.  If  they  are  made  by  any  other  than  the  teacher 
of  the  class  to  be  examined,  they  may  relate  to  topics  which 
the  members  of  the  class  have  not  been  taught,  or  they  may  be 
expressed  in  words  which  are  new  and  strange  to  their  ears  and 
eyes.  In  either  case  the  answers  received  Avould  not  show  what 
progress  the  pupil  may  have  actually  made. 

If  the  questions  are  made  by  the  teacher  himself,  even  then 
they  must  of  necessity  furnish  a  very  inadequate  occasion  to 
the  pupil  for  expressing  his  knowledge  and  his  power;  besides, 
the  accidents  of  examination  always  give  to  some  an  undue 
advantage,  and  to  others  they  are  the  source  of  ill-fortune. 

Oral  questioning  is  in  danger  of  being  miscellaneous  and  dis- 
connected in  its  character,  and  so  of  confusing  the  pupil's  mind. 
The  written  form  is  in  danger  of  being  obscure,  and  of  being 
presented  without  chance  of  explanation. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  must  be  either  oral  or  written. 
The  success  of  the  pupil  in  his  oral  examination  will  depend 
not  altogether  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Much  will  depend  upon  his  self-control  and  power  of  expres- 
sion. It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  an  intelligent 
pupil,  looking  into  his  mind  during  the  examination  hour  for 
the  answer  to  some  oral  question,  has  found  there  at  the  time 
nothing  but  an  empty  void.  At  other  times  the  same  mind 
would  be  full  of  good  ideas. 

In  the  written  examination  the  modifying  circumstances  that 
affect  the  results  are  the  matter  and  style  of  the  questions,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  pupil  can  make  his  written  answers. 
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All  these  difficulties  present  themselves  in  attaining  the  first 
direct  end  for  which  school  examinations  are  made  ;  that  is,  to 
find  out  how  much  knowledge  of  a  topic  of  study  the  pupil 
possesses. 

To  accomplish  the  second  end,  — to  discover  how  much  mental 
training  has  been  produced,  —  is  still  more  difficult.  Mental 
culture  is  not  the  object  of  direct  observation.  It  is  not  likely 
to  exist  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired. 
A  mind  may  be  in  possession  of  a  large  store  of  facts,  without 
being  able  to  find  out  their  causes  or  to  use  them  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  purpose.  Mental  power  is  to  be  known  only 
by  inferences  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  what  the  mind  is 
able  to  do.  This  can  never  be  surely  determined  by  mere 
verbal  tests. 

An  examination  made  by  questions  that  direct  attention  only 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  a  pupil  has  acquired  is  liable  to 
mislead  and  do  injustice.  It  may  make  much  more  or  much 
less  of  him  than  he  is  worth. 

The  same  difficulties  that  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
pupil  to  tell  the  truth  of  himself  in  a  verbal  examination,  stand 
also  in  his  way  of  doing  justice  by  his  teacher.  Verbal  exami- 
nations of  pupils  as  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  and  skill  of 
the  teacher  should  be  made  and  interpreted  wdth  an  intelligent 
judgment.  The  very  bright  child  of  well-educated  parents  will 
exhibit  some  accomplishment  that  may  not  be  wholly  due  to 
school  influences,  while  another  wdth  fewer  natural  gifts  and 
less  favored  in  his  home-training,  may  show  some  deficiencies 
in  learning;  and  mental  strength  for  which  the  school  is  in  no 
way  responsible. 

School  examinations,  as  now  generally  conducted,  are  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  great  evils.  Both  pupils  and 
their  teachers  have  a  natural  desire  for  a  good  reputation ;  a 
laudable  desire,  though,  from  its  nature,  more  liable  to  abuse 
than  a  desire  for  a  good  character. 

If  the  per  cents,  obtained  by  the  examination  become  the 
standard  by  which  the  reputation  of  those  examined  are  to  be 
measured,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  the  schools  to  turn  their 
attention  away  from  sound  learning  and  generous  training  of 
the  faculties,  as  ends  to  be  sought,  to  a  preparation  for  answer- 
ing all  possible  questions  that  may   be  put  by  the  examining 
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board.  This  tendency  leads  to  much  mischief.  It  prevents 
the  schools  from  pursuing  their  undisturbed  way  over  their 
assigned  courses  of  study  by  the  use  of  the  best  methods. 

It  tempts  the  teacher  to  consume  the  time  of  the  school  in 
learning  what  may  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  examination  is 
over. 

It  worries  both  teachers  and  pupils  by  exposing  them  to  the 
trials  of  an  accidental  and  perhaps  unfair  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  their  abilities,  their  acquisitions  and  their 
faithfulness.  It  is  the  occasion  of  producing  the  pernicious 
eflfects  that  follow  studying  for  examination  rather  than  for 
knowledge  and  development. 

The  good  results  of  study  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

The  scholar  who  spends  his  school  days  in  learning  that  he 
may  pass  examination  will  lose  the  true  ends  of  study.  In  such 
work  there  will  be  little  or  no  investigation.  There  will  be 
little  regard  for  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  beyond  that  which 
the  probable  questions  will  call  for.  No  special  attention  will 
be  directed  to  the  form  of  mental  labor  which  produces  the  most 
symmetrical  development.  The  complete  character  which 
results  from  being  moved  by  the  highest  principle  of  action 
will  not  be  formed. 

School  examinations  rightly  conducted  are  a  necessary  and 
useful  part  of  school  w^ork.  They  stimulate  the  school  in  the 
faithful  prosecution  of  its  legitimate  ends,  and  they  furnish  a 
standard  for  promotion. 

To  keep  within  the  province  and  secure  the  ends  of  exami- 
nations great  care  should  be  taken  in  framing  questions  and  in 
making  inferences  from  the  answers  obtained.  The  questions 
should  not  require  the  pupils  to  reproduce  knowledge  which  they 
have  not  obtained  in  the  school  exercises.  They  should  be 
expressed  in  familiar  terras  that  the  pupils  may  easily  under- 
stand them.  They  should  be  few  in  number  that  the  class  may 
answer  them  in  a  deliberate  and  quiet  manner  within  the  time 
allowed  for  the  examination. 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  the  answers  received,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  papers  ;  to 
the  language  employed  ;    to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
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the  statements  and  to  the  greneral  ofood  sense  manifested  in  the 
nature  of  the  answers  themselves. 

From  these  things  it  appears  that  the  teachers  of  the  classes 
should  perform  a  large  share  of  the  work  in  making  the  ques- 
tions for  examination  and  in  judging  of  their  merits.  The 
teachers  know  better  than  others  what  ought  to  be  expected  of 
the  pupils.  They  know  better  what  judgment  to  pass  upon  the 
results  obtained  and  what  language  to  use  in  communicating 
"with  the  children.  The  questions  prepared  by  the  teacher 
should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  or  superintendent,  for 
their  criticism  and  approval.  The  results  obtained  should  be 
delivered  over  to  them  for  a  final  disposal. 

If  the  examinations  are  managed  in  this  way  several  good  re- 
sults will  follow. 

The  schools  will  be  left  to  pursue  their  proper  work  steadily 
and  quietly  through  the  entire  term  or  year.  The  pupils  will 
be  relieved  from  the  worry  that  now  frequently  attends  exami- 
nations, and  which  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  distaste  in  their 
minds  for  everything  that  pertains  to  school  life.  The  children 
will  feel  safer  and  happier  if  they  are  left  in  the  hands  of  their 
teachers.  Fair  tests  will  be  presented  for  determining  just 
what  has  been  accomplished.  The  pupils  will  then  be  stimu- 
lated to  exercise  that  emulation  which  consists  of  a  desire  to 
excel  themselves  in  qualities  and  actions. 

The  regular  recitations  of  the  day  furnish  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  examinations.  In  these  daily  exercises  every  individual 
of  the  class,  if  possible,  should  be  called  to  take  part  in  making 
an  independent  explanation  of  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained 
by  his  study.  There  can  be  no  better  mental  exercise  than 
this.  It  cultivates  the  power  of  thinking  and  of  expression, 
and  furnishes  a  strong  motive  for  careful  study. 

Communicating  information  by  lectures  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  teaching,  and  requiring  pupils,  at  stated  periods,  simply  to 
make  written  answers  to  written  questions  is  a  still  poorer  sub- 
stitute for  individual  recitations. 

Daily  recitations  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  hold  more 
formal  examinations  many  times  in  the  term.  By  this  daily 
work  the  teacher  may  keep  himself  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  school,  and  by  the  more  formal  exercises,  the  authorities  will 
be  assured  of  its  condition.     Such  methods  would  render  un- 
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necessary  a  large  amount  of  tiresome  labor  and  promote  the 
success  and  happiness  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  whole  spirit  of  our  school  exercises  may  be  changed  by 
making  the  teacher  quite  fully  responsible  for  the  examinations 
whose  results  are  tests  for  promotion  from  one  grade  of  study 
to  another,  and  for  final  graduation.  The  committee  would 
still  exercise  their  full  powers  of  supervision  in  determining 
what  the  general  character  of  the  examinations  shall  be,  and 
what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  returns. 

School  Supervision. 

Sect.  31,  chap.  44  of  the  Public  Statutes,  provides  that 
the  school  committee,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  in  each 
town  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  making  a  careful  examination  of  the 
schools,  and  of  ascertaining  that  the  scholars  are  properly  sup- 
plied with  books,  visit  all  the  public  schools  therein  on  some 
day  during  the  first  week  after  the  opening  of  such  schools,  and 
on  some  day  during  the  two  weeks  •preceding  the  close  of  the 
same  ;  and  also,  without  giving  previous  notice  thereof  to  the 
instructors,  once  in  each  month ;  and  they  shall  at  such  exami- 
nafunis  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  schools, 
and  into  the  habits  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  This  stat- 
ute requires  the  committee  to  be  present  and  aid  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  term ;  to  visit 
them  frequently  as  the  term  progresses,  and  to  examine  them 
at  the  end  for  the  results  produced. 

Personal  supervision  is  an  important  duty  which  the  statutes 
have  assigned  to  the  committees  to  perform. 

Its  ends  are  to  supply  all  the  external  conditions  of  a  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  schools. 

An  efiicient  supervision  will  prevent  the  waste  that  must  be 
produced  by  teaching  without  means  or  in  an  unskilful  man- 
ner. A  teacher  needs  the  constant  aid  of  authority  in  securing 
attendance.  A  good  medium  of  communication  is  necessary 
between  the  teacher  and  parents,  and  between  the  teacher  and 
the  town.  There  must  be  some  individual  authority  to  which 
reference  can  be  made  in  doubtful  cases  ;  some  one  to  advise, 
to  caution  and  direct. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows,  that  the   satisfactory 
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performance  of  the  duties  relating  to  school  management,  re- 
quires time  and  learning  and  experience.  The  school  com- 
mittees of  the  towns  are  not  all  supplied  with  these  things. 
Kone  of  them  have  time  enough,  not  all  have  a  sutEcient 
amount  of  technical  learning  or  the  right  kind  of  experience. 
The  only  practical  remedy  that  has  yet  suggested  itself  is  found 
in  adding  to  the  school  force  of  tlie  Commonwealth  thoroughly 
trained  agents,  who,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  school 
boards,  shall  give  their  whole  time  and  strength  to  school 
superintendence.  It  appears  that  a  true  economy  renders  the 
employment  of  these  agents  imperative.  The  complete  admin- 
istration of  our  system  of  public  schools  must  not  be  expected 
until  such  employment  becomes  universal. 

School  superintendents,  as  well  as  teachers,  should  be 
thoroughly  (educated  for  the  duties  of  their  profession.  This 
follows  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  themselves.  A  wise 
selection  of  teachers  implies  that  he  who  selects  them  has  had 
a  personal  experience  that  enables  him  to  understand  the  requi- 
sites of  a  good  teacher.  The  preparation  of  a  course  of  studies 
and  methods  of  presenting  the  topics  to  the  learner's  mind, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  and  art  of  education. 
The  choice  of  text-books  and  other  means  of  study,  should  be 
made  by  those  who  have  actually  used  these  things  in  the 
classes.  As  the  ends  to  be  secured  by  a  course  of  study  at 
school  are  definite  and  constant,  the  pursuit  of  these  ends 
should  be  directed  by  wisdom  and  experience.  A  professional 
education  for  teaching,  followed  by  a  successful  aiDplication  in 
the  practice  of  the  art,  will  make  a  good  preparation  for  the 
performance  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  school  director. 
With  such  a  preparation  the  director  or  superintendent  will  be 
able  to  understand  what  he  looks  upon  when  he  visits  the 
schools.  If  the  teacher  is  doino-  o-ood  service  he  will  not  dis- 
turb  him  by  any  unwise  criticism.  If  the  teacher  fails  in  his 
teaching  or  in  his  control,  the  skilled  superintendent  will  not 
only  know  it,  but  will  be  able  to  direct  attention  to  the  fault, 
and  guide  the  teacher  to  better  methods.  With  such  help 
young  teachers  may  be  aided  until  they  have  acquired  expe- 
rience enough  to  enable  them  to  go  on  alone. 

A  superintendent,  prepared  by  his  training  and  experience 
to  give  lessons  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  may  organ- 
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ize  the  teachers  under  his  direction  into  a  Normal  Class,  and 
once  a  month,  at  least,  may  occupy  an  hour  in  training  them 
in  principles  and  methods.  In  this  way  professional  training 
would  be  given  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  the 
pupil-teachers  could  immediately  test  by  experience  what  they 
had  first  learned  as  a  theory. 

Directors  selected  with  the  same  care,  and  by  the  same 
methods  used  in  choosing  teachers,  would  be  likely  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  School  supervision  should  be  considered 
a  profession.  It  would  be  well  for  the  school  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  if  a  good  supply  of  enthusiastic  educators  were 
preparing,  by  a  course  of  study  and  observation,  to  enter  this 
profession. 

Opportunities  for  this  preparation  may  be  given  at  our  Nor- 
mal Schools,  or  at  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  of  the  State. 
If  at  the  Normal  Schools,  the  advanced  course  of  studies  now 
pursued  may  be  so  modified  as  to  include  the  "Theory  and 
Art  of  Superintendence."  If  at  the  colleges,  a  department  of 
pedagogics  may  be  established  which  will  furnish  a  grand  op- 
portunity for  the  most  scientific  preparation  in  whatever  relates 
to  school  management.  Such  a  preparation  would  elevate 
superintendence  into  its  proper  place,  and  greatly  improve  the 
administration  of  the  schools.  Sixty  of  our  towns  have  elected 
superintendents.  The  schools  in  these  towns  are  generally  the 
best  in  the  State. 

Agents  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  9  of  chap.  41  of  the  Public  Statutes,  provides  that 
*'  The  Board  may  appoint  one  or  more  suitable  agents  to  visit 
the  several  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  schools,  of  conferring  with  teachers  and 
committees,  of  lecturing  upon  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
tion, and  in  general  of  giving  and  receiving  information  upon 
such  subjects,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  secretary  might  do  if 
he  were  present." 

The  agents  al  the  present  time  are  Messrs.  George  A.  Wal- 
ton of  West  Newton,  George  H.  Martin  of  Bridge  water,  and 
John  T.  Prince  of  Waltham.  These  gentlemen  are  all  gradu- 
ates of  our  Normal  Schools,  and  successful  educators. 
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Mr.  \Yalton  was  for  several  years  a  very  successful  teacher 
in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Lawrence.  Mr.  Martin  was 
for  a  lono;  time  a  distino:uished  teacher  in  the  Brido:ewater  Nor- 
mal  School.  Mr.  Prince  was  for  some  years  a  superintendent 
of  high  repute,  of  the  schools  of  Waltham  and  Watertown. 

The  education  that  the  agents  have  obtained  by  their  study 
and  practice,  has  prepared  them  to  do  valuable  service  for  the 
Commonwealth.  They  are  able  to  render  efficient  aid  to  school 
committees  in  organizing  and  directing  their  schools.  They 
can  do  good  service  for  the  teachers,  in  directing  them  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching.  They  can  do  the  schools  a  great 
good  in  a  general  way  by  meeting  the  people,  and  awakening 
in  their  minds  an  interest  in  their  public  educational  institu- 
tions. The  people  are  too  much  inclined  to  vote  money  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  and  then  leave  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  soon  as  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  people  are 
taken  from  the  schools,  the  school  committee  will  be  in  danger 
of  neglecting  their  duties.  They  will  let  in  poor  teachers 
rather  than  spend  time  in  securing  better  ones.  They  will 
leave  the  teachers  to  do  their  own  work  in  their  own  way, 
rather  than  perform  the  labor  of  supervising  them.  The 
teachers,  finding  that  they  do  not  attract  the  attention  of 
either  the  school  committee  or  the  people,  will  be  in  danger 
of  Mling  into  formal  ways  of  conducting  their  school  exercises, 
and  thus  the  school  spirit  of  the  town  will  die. 

The  State  agents  can  begin  with  the  people,  and  bring  before 
their  minds  the  vast  importance  to  individuals  and  the  State,  of 
maintaining  the  public  schools  in  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
possible.  The  interest  of  the  people  will  encourage  the  school 
authorities  to  greater  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
portant duties,  and  the  awakened  energy  of  the  committee 
will  stimulate  the  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a<rents 
may  begin  with  the  teachers,  and  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in 
their  minds,  that  will  communicate  itself  at  last  to  the  whole 
community. 

In  this  way  the  school  spirit,  so  necessary  to  progress  in  the 
public  schools,  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Walton  has  devoted  his  special 
attention  to  the  schools  of  some  of  the  towns  in  Essex  County, 
and  to  some  others  in  Berkshire  County.     The  schools  visited 
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have  been  examined  with  reference  to  the  education  acquired 
by  the  children,  and  to  the  methods  of  conducting  the  schools 
by  the  teachers.  The  results  of  the  examination  will  show  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  employment  of  the  best  teachers 
that  can  be  disco)jered,  and  from  the  most  efficient  supervision 
that  can  be  exercised.  (See  Mr.  Walton's  Report,  printed  in 
the  Appendix.) 

Mr.  Martin  has  spent  most  of  the  year  in  inspecting  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  His  examinations  have  extended  to 
attendance,  to  courses  of  study,  and  to  means  and  methods  of 
teaching.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  school  children  of 
the  State  live  in  towns  supporting  high  schools.  Some  of  these 
institutions  are  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  all  offer  to  the 
children  of  the  towns  in  which  these  schools  are  located,  in- 
creased facilities  for  obtaining  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion. They  are  everywhere  worthy  of  cordial  support,  for 
they  are  not  only  doing  their  legitimate  work,  but  they  always 
stimulate  the  schools  below  them.  Statistics  prove  that  the 
graduates  of  the  high  schools  are  noted  for  their  good  qualities 
as  citizens  and  men.  They  are  found  doing  most  intelligent 
service  in  all  laudable  occupations  and  professions  practised  in 
the  State.  In  every  position  in  life  they  exhibit  the  enterprise 
and  good  spirit  which  a  good  system  of  education  is  adapted  to 
produce.  Experience  will  enable  school  boards  to  great Ij^  im- 
prove the  courses  of  studies  taught  in  the  high  schools,  and 
their  methods  of  instruction.  (See  Mr.  Martin's  Report,  found 
in  the  Appendix.) 

Mr.  Prince  has  devoted  a  share  of  his  attention  and  time  in 
visiting  the  schools  of  Middlesex  County,  and  in  laboring  with 
certain  groups  of  towns  to  encourage  them  to  unite  in  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  school  superintendents.  In  vis- 
itinof  the  schools,  examinations  were  made  to  learn  what  course 
of  studies  was  taught,  and  what  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
trol were  employed.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  school-houses  and  out-buildings. 

After  these  examinations  were  made  in  a  town,  the  school 
committee  and  teachers  were  invited  to  meet  at  some  central 
place  and  discuss  together  the  results.  This  meeting  furnished 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  agent  to  encourage  the  teachers,  and 
to  make  such  suggestions  to  them  and  the  school  committee  as 
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the  good  of  the  schools  may  seem  to  require.  Evening  meet- 
ings have  frequently  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  support  of 
their  public  schools.  At  the  evening  sessions  the  importance 
of  an  educated  superintendence  of  the  schools  has  been  pre- 
sented, and  a  plan  proposed  by  which  the  small  towns  may 
easily  secure  for  themselves  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  superintendence.  (See  Mr.  Prince's  Report  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) 

From  September  15  to  December  1  the  agents  were  em- 
ployed in  assisting  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Institutes.  Thirty-four  of  these  institutes  were  held 
during  the  year,  Avith  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,820 
teachers. 

The  exercises  of  both  the  day  and  evening  sessions  of 
the  institutes  were  given  by  the  secretary  and  agents.  These 
representatives  of  the  Board  have  been  everywhere  received 
with  favor.  In  all  their  work  among  the  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, they  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  cordial  co-oper- 
ation of  the  teachers,  the  school  boards  and  the  people. 

Women  as  Members  of  School  Boards. 

Since  1874  no  person  in  the  Commonwealth  has  been  deemed 
ineligible  to  serve  upon  a  school  committee  by  reason  of  sex. 
By  the  last  returns  it  appears  that  there  are  now  one  hundred 
and  two  women  serving  on  school  boai^ds  in  the  State.  Men 
are  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  school  committee  for  various 
reasons,  women  quite  generally  for  their  solid  merits.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  high  order  of  service  they  usually  render.  As 
school  inspectors  women  are  noted  for  directing  their  attention 
to  the  internal  life  of  the  schools.  They  do  this  more  minutely 
than  men.  They  are  naturally  inclined  to  observe  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  children,  and  they  are  skilful  to  invent 
ways  of  improvement.  They  are  sure  to  observe  the  relations 
existing  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  and  they  are 
always  free  to  offer  suggestions,  if  any  changes  seem  desirable. 
They  are  apt  to  inquire  for  the  principles  of  human  conduct 
upon  which  the  teacher  establishes  his  school  government,  and 
they  always  encourage  the  use  of  the  highest  principle.     If  the 
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teacher  happens  to  be  wanting  in  any  of  the  virtues,  or  in  good 
taste,  or  in  any  of  the  refinements  of  spirit  and  manner,  they 
readily  detect  the  deficiency,  and  in  a  quiet,  though  often  in  a 
somewhat  direct  way,  they  suggest  good  methods  of  improve- 
ment. The  women  on  the  school  boards  are  ever  watchful 
over  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  teachers  and  the  school 
children  committed  to  their  care.  This  is  especially  true  of 
their  forethought  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  primary 
schools,  where  the  nervous  strain  on  the  teachers  is  the  most 
intense,  and  the  dangers  of  confinement  of  pupils  in  the  school- 
rooms are  greatest. 

This  care  for  the  health  of  the  schools  leads  to  an  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school-houses  and  school 
grounds, —  an  important  duty,  and  one  too  frequently  neglected 
by  school  authorities.  The  care  for  the  physical  health  of 
young  pupils  leads  to  care  for  methods  of  primary  instruction, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  There 
are  some  women  in  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  who 
have  the  education,  experience  and  leisure,  that  render  them 
peculiarly  fitted  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  directing  the 
work  in  the  public  schools. 

More  than  eight-ninths  of  the  public  school  teachers  of 
the  Commonwealth  __are  women.  If  it  is  good  policy  to 
commit  the  teaching  of  the  schools  so  largely  to  the  direction 
of  women,  why  should  not  a  share  of  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  women  also  ?  From 
the  style  of  supervision  which  women  naturally  give,  and  from 
the  manner  they  naturally  adopt  in  giving  it,  we  may  infer  that 
such  supervision  introduces  a  very  important  element  into  our 
school  management. 

The  following  plans  of  teaching  some  of  the  branches  re- 
quired by  the  statutes  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  are 
presented  to  be  used  as  hints  : — 

Language. 

The  term  language  may  be  used  in  two  senses. 

1.  To  mean  a  faculty  of  the  mind. 

2.  To  mean  a  system  of  signs. 
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la  its  first  sense,  the  term  language  names  "  that  faculty  by 
whose  activity  ideas  and  thoughts  are  associated  with  their 
proper  signs."  In  its  second  sense  it  names  a  system  of  signs 
with  which  ideas  and  thoughts  are  expressed. 

Language  considered  to  be  a  faculty  is  an  original  gift,  and 
may  be  called  natural  language.  Considered  to  be  a  system 
of  signs,  it  is  an  acquisition,  and  may  be  called  an  artificial 
product.  It  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have  as  an  origi- 
nal gift  the  faculty  called  language,  or  natural  language,  that 
the  acquisition  of  an  artificial  language  becomes  possible.  For 
teaching  and  learning  imply  communication,  and  communica- 
tion through  some  form  of  language. 

With  the  power  of  communication  existing  as  an  original 
gift,  an  infinite  variety  of  artificial  languages  have  been  in- 
vented and  used.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  have  a  tendency 
to  multiply  languages,  both  in  respect  to  their  ft^rms  and  to 
their  construction.  Savage  nations  have  no  fixed  forms  of 
speech,  as  they  have  no  principles  in  accordance  -with  which 
their  speech  is  constructed.  As  they  become  civilized  and  are 
able  to  reduce  their  language  to  writing,  the  different  dialectic 
forms  disappear  in  the  writing  that  a  study  for  general  princi- 
ple of  construction  and  use  always  produces.  There  is  in  every 
country  a  vast  difference  in  the  use  of  the  same  language  by  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  The  former  will  use  forms  of 
speech  not  easily  understood  by  the  latter,  while  the  latter  will 
use  a  language  easily  understood  by  all.  As  education  takes 
hold  of  a  people  and  brings  all  under  its  influences,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  in  all  to  think  alike,  and  to  employ  a  common 
language. 

The  power  one  has  to  use  language  correctly  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  was  taught.  If  we  mean  by  lan- 
guage a  system  of  signs  with  which  knowledge  is  expressed, 
the  language  can  neither  be  taught  nor  used  only  so  far  as  it  is 
associated  with  what  it  signifies.  The  teachino^  of  language 
implies  the  teaching  of  all  that  which  language  expresses.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  should  begin  his  language  lessons  by  teach- 
ing objects. 
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MetJiod  of  Teaching  Lessons  of  First  Grade. 
1.     Object. 


2. 


Name,         .         .         .     ^    .         .  <    '^^  ' 

'  (  written. 


(  a  whole, 
Order  of  teaching  object,    .         .         .         <  6  qualities, 


{c  1 


elalions. 


(  a  simple, 
Order  of  teaching  expressions,  .         .         -s  6  compound, 

(_  c  complex. 

In  connection  Avitli  language  lessons,  teach  penmanship,  a 
few  marks  of  punctuation,  use  of  capital  letters  and  spelling. 
The  criticisms  made  on  the  first  orrade  of  exercises  should  relate 
to  spelling,  penmanship,  selection  of  words,  construction  of 
sentences,  capitals  and  punctuation.  Such  language  lessons 
call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  observation,  and  they  may  be 
termed  lessons  of  the  first  grade. 

Second  Grade,  The  second  grade  of  exercises  excites  to 
activity  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  observation. 
The  teacher,  in  preparing  his  pupils  for  this  grade  of  work, 
may  describe  some  event  he  has  known  or  has  imagined.  He 
may  then  require  them  to  describe  the  same  event,  using  their 
own  forms  of  expression.  By  such  exercises  the  use  of  sim- 
ple figurative  language  may  be  taught.  In  this  way  the  pupils 
will  acquire  facility  in  describing  the  products  of  their  own 
imaginations. 

The  criticisms  of  the  second  grade  of  exercises  should  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  first,  with  some  simple  directions  relat- 
ing to  the  rhetorical  use  of  language. 

Third  Grade.  The  third  grade  of  language-exercises  occa- 
sions the  activity  of  the  reflective  as  well  as  presentative  and 
representative  powers.  The  teacher  should  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  this  grade  of  work  by  presenting  to  them  a  method 
of  constructing  a  discourse. 

Teach  orally,  that  written  composition  is  a  written  expres- 
sion of  ideas  and  thoughts,  which  have  been  invented  and 
combined.      It   will   then  appear  that  the  construction   of  a 
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written  composition  require  tlie  writer  to  learn  :  1.  How  to  in- 
vent thoughts,  that  is,  how  to  produce  new  thoughts  by  think- 
ing. 2.  How  to  combine  thoughts  into  a  disco ul'se  by 
combining  their  expressions.  3.  How  to  make  correct  written 
expressions  of  what  has  been  invented  and  combined. 

In  teaching  a  metliod  of  invention,  show  how  to  choose  a  sub- 
ject, teach  the  rales  for -making  divisions  of  the  subject  and  for 
constructing  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  discourse. 

Under  combination,  teach  the  right  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
arrangement  of  words  in  the  proposition,  and  of  the  different 
divisions  in  the  discourse. 

Under  written  expression,  call  attention  to  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  mechanical  structure  ot  the  written  production,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

The  directions  to  guide  in  selecting  a  subject  are  :  — 

1.  The  writer  should  choose  a  subject  that  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study,  and  is  within  his  power  of  comprehension. 

2.  He  should  think  of  the  subject  chosen  until  he  can  express 
by  a  plain  proposition  just  what  he  is  intending  to  prove  or  to 
illustrate. 

There  are  three  rules  for  division  of  the  main  subject  into 
minor  propositions  :  — 

1.  Every  division  should  have  a  plain  and  obvious  bearing 
on  the  main  proposition. 

2.  Every  division  should  be  distinct  from  every  other  division. 

3.  The  divisions  made  should  exhaust  the  subject. 

These  rules  should  be  taught  objectively  to  the  class,  and 
then  by  practice  the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  use  them  cor- 
rectly. The  composition  may  have  a  formal  beginning,  if  the 
subject  is  either  new  or  difficult  to  comprehend,  or  if  there  is 
a  prejudice  against  the  writer  or  his  subject.  In  all  other 
cases  the  writer  should  enter  at  once  upon  his  subject.  When- 
ever a  formal  beginning  is  made,  it  should  be  brief  and  most 
carefully  constructed,  for, — 

1 .  The  reader  or  hearer,  not  being  yet  interested  in  the  subject 
itself,  is  left  free  to  criticise  the  style  employed  in  description. 

2.  The  writer  will  do  well  to  introduce  himself  in  the  most 
favorable  manner. 

There  may  be  a  formal  ending,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
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again  before  the  mind  the  different  divisions  of  the  subject  of 
the  discourse,  and  for  exhortation.  In  other  cases  a  stronger 
effect  will  always  be  produced  by  closing  the  discourse  at  the 
point  where  the  discussion  of  the  subject  ends. 

A  formal  ending  should  also  be  short  and  carefully  written, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  emphatic  places  of  the  writing,  and  the 
writer  wishes  to  leave  a  favorable  impression  of  himself  and  his 
production.  In  illustrating  the  true  method  of  combining  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  show  that  of  the  divisions,  the  least  im- 
portant should  come  first,  and  the  most  important  last ;  the 
others  following  the  first  in  the  order  of  importance.  The 
rules  for  combining  the  parts  of  the  propositions  themselves, 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  grammar  and  rhetoric.  For  the 
written  expression  of  the  thoughts  invented  and  combined,  atten- 
tion, as  has  been  shown,  should  be  directed  to  its  mechanical 
forms,  and  to  grammatical  and  rhetorical  structure. 

The  third  grade  of  exercises  should  be  required  of  pupils  in 
the  high  schools.  Two  essays,  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  method  proposed,  would  give  sufiicient  exercise  to  each 
pupil  in  essay  writing  for  each  year  of  the  course. 

To  teach  method  in  written  composition,  is  to  teach, — 

1.  Invention  of  ideas  and  thoughts. 

2.  Their  combination. 

3.  Their  written  expression. 

The  pupils  in  the  high  schools  are,  or  should  be,  prepared  to 
construct  their  writing  in  accordance  with  a  method,  such  as 
has  been  described.  In  applying  the  method  the  teacher  should 
first  teach  it  objectively  to  the  class.  This  teaching  will  direct 
the  pupils  to  a  plan  of  constructing  their  essays.  After  this 
work  has  been  thoroughly  done,  the  class  may  be  organized  for 
writing. 

Let  each  member  be  designated  by  a  number.  Require  No. 
1  to  prepare  a  composition,  constructed  according  to  the  method 
taught,  in  a  week  after  his  appointment.  When  the  production 
is  ready  for  criticism,  the  author  should  read  it  before  the  class. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  reading,  the  class  may  be  arranged 
in  three  divisions,  each  member  being  provided  with  pencil  and 
paper  for  taking  notes. 

The  first  division  may  criticise  the  reading ;  the  second,  the 
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method ;  the  third,  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  structure. 
After  the  reading,  the  divisions  may  give  their  criticisms  in 
order  on  the  reading,  method  and  structure.  The  teacher  may 
then  make  his  criticisms  on  those  made  by  the  class,  and  on  the 
composition  itself.  The  author  of  the  exercise  criticised  may 
afterward  rewrite,  making  the  changes  suggested,  and  pass  the 
improved  copy  to  the  teacher  to  be  further  examined  by  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer.  No.  2  is  to  be  prepared  with  his 
production  at  an  appointed  time,  and  so  of  all  other  members 
of  the  class.  At  the  same  time  the  pupils  are  pursuing  this 
course  in  written  composition,  they  should  be  studying  rhetoric 
and  English  literature. 

Arithmetic. 

I.  Illustrate  and  define  Arithmetic,  by  first  illustrating  and  defining 
Numbers,  Expression  of  Numbers,  Combinatiou  of  Numbers,  Rela- 
tion of  Numbers. 

II.  The  facts  and  the  principles  of  mimbers  give  rise  to  the  divis- 
ion of  the  subject  into  Elementary  and  Scientific  Arithmetic. 

III.  The  different  stages  in  the  mind's  development  require  teach- 
ing for  different  kinds  of  ideas  ;  viz.,  clear,  distinct,  comprehensive. 

Elementary   Arithmetic. 

Kinds jof  Numbers :     Integral,  Fractional,  Compound. 
I.    Integral  and  Compound  Numbers. 

f  (1.)  Appl3ing  names  to  numbers  of  objects. 

I    (2.)  Representing  numbers  by  figures. 

1    (3.)  Naming  numbers  represented  by  figures. 

1.  Exjyi-ession,        .        .  ■{   (4.)  Representing  different  orders  of  units. 

■    (5  )  Representing  numbers  by  Roman  letters. 
(6.)  Naming  numbers  represented  by  Roman 
[  letters, 

f  (1.)  Uniting  and  separating  numbers. 

a.  By  pairs  in  Adding  and  Subtracting. 

b.  By  equal  numbers  in  Multiplying  and 
Dividing. 

c.  Fractional  parts,  in  Division. 
(2.)  Counting  by  I's,  2's,  etc. 

2.  Combination,     .        .  -^    (3.)  Forming  Tables. 
(4.)  Changing  units  of  lower  orders  to  units  of 

a  higher  order,  and  the  converse. 
(5.)  Distinguishing  fundamental  operations. 
(6.)  Prime  and 'composite  numbers. 
(7.)  Factors,  powers  and  exj^onents. 
(^  (8.)  Factoring  (special  numbers). 
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3.    Relation. 


(  (1.)  Comparison  of  each  number  to   20 
I  every  smaller  number, 

■{  a.  For  excess. 

I  b.  For  deficiency. 

\^  c.  For  difference. 


with 


1.    Expression, 


2.     Combination, 


3.     Relation, 


II.    Fkactional  Numbers  —  [Common.] 

f  (1.)  Naming. 

a.  Integral  unit  and  number. 

b.  Fractional  unit  and  number. 
•  [Fraction.] 

(2.)  Expressing  in  figures 
j  r  Numerator. 

■  \  Denominator. 
{    (3.)  Changing 

a.  To  larger  terms. 

b.  To  smaller  terms. 

c.  To  smallest  terms. 

d.  Integral  or  mixed  to  fractional  num- 
j  bers. 

I  e.   Fractional  to  integral  or  mixed  num- 

\^  bers. 

l'  (1.)  Operations  upon  like  fractional  numbers. 

a.  Adding. 

b.  Subtracting. 

c.  Multiplying  (by  integral  numbers). 

d.  Dividing. 
(2.)  Operations  upon  unlike  fractional  num- 
bers. 

a.  Changing  to  com.  denom. 

b.  Adding. 

c.  Subtracting. 

d.  Multiplying. 
^           e.  Dividing. 
[           Finding 

j  a.  Fractional  parts  of  numbers. 

I  b.  The  part  one  number  isof  another. 

I  c.  The  whole  from  i^art. 


I 


Expression, 


Fractional  Numbers  —  [Decimal.] 

(  (1.)  Oral  names. 

(2.)  Written  forms. 

a.  In  larger  terms, 

]  b.  In  smaller  terms. 

(  c.  Com.  fract.  to  dec. 
I  (3.)  Changing:  1^    jj^^j^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^„^  ^^ 
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2.     Combination, 


(1.)   Operations: 


a.  Adding. 

b.  Subtracting. 

c.  Multiplying. 


(a.)  Frac.  by  integ. 
(b  )  Integ.  by  frac. 
(c.)  Frac.  by  frac. 
d.  Dividing 

(a.)  Frac.  by  integ. 
(b.)  Integ.  by  frac. 
(c.)  Frac.  by  frac. 


1 .    Kinds  [of  Quantity,  .  < 


III.    Compound  Numbers, 


r  (1.)  Length. 
(2.)  Surface. 
(3.)  Volume. 

rTroy. 
(4.)  Weight.  •!  Avoirdupois. 

V.  Apothecaries. 

f  Liquid. 
(5.)  Capacity.  I  jj^.y_ 

(6.)  Circular. 
(7.)  Time. 
(^  (8.)  Money. 


2.    Form  of  Table, 
(For  example.) 
Length, 


(  ( Inch. 

Fractional  units.  <!  Pq„|. 

{  Standard  unit.  <  Yard. 

I  f  Rod. 

I  Multiples.  I  j^jj^_ 


[Metkic] 
1 .    Kinds  of  Quantity, 


2.    Form  of  Table, 
(For  example.) 
Length, 


(  1.  Length. 
I  2.  Surface. 
■{  3.  Volume. 
I  4.  Weight, 
l^  5.  Capacity. 

f  r  Millimetre. 

Fractional  units.  <  Centimetre. 
I  I  Decimetre. 

I  Standard  unit.  <  Metre. 

!  f  Dekametre. 

Hectometre. 


Multiples.  ■{ 


I   Kilometre. 
I 

i^  Myriametre. 
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Applications  or  Arithmetic. 

I.    United  States  Money. 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Business  Forms. 

I.    Percentage. 

1.  Terms. 

2.  Applications  without  time. 

3.  Applications  with  time. 

Simple  interest. 

III.  Analysis. 

1.  Classes  and  problems. 

2.  Terms  used. 

3.  Form  of  expressing. 

IV.  Mensuration. 

1.  Plane  Surfaces  ;  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  figures. 

2.  Rectangular  solids. 


Scientific   Arithmetic. 

(Arithmetic  defined.) 
Integral  and  Decimal  Fractional  Numbers. 


Numbers,  kinds, 


1.    Expression, 


1.  Integral. 

2.  Fractional. 

3.  Compound. 

l'  1.  Numeration. 

(1.)  Decimal  system  of  numbering. 
(2  )  System  of  naming  numbers. 
2.  Notation. 

(1.)  Arabic  Notation. 

a.  Principles  of 

b.  Decimal  system  of. 

c.  Method  of  reading  numbers, 
cl.  Method  of  writing  numbers. 
e.  Analysis  of  numbers. 

(2.)  Roman  Notation. 

a.  Letters  and  what  they  express. 

b.  System  of  notation. 


i 
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II.    Integral,  Decimal,  Fractional  and  Compound. 

(  1.  Chiinges. 

(1.)  To  largei'  and  smallei*  terms. 

'.  Operations  of 

(1.)  Addition,    y' Addends, 

Terras.  \  Amount. 

/o  N   c   1  .      *•        f  Minuend. 
(2.)  Subtraction.  K,   ,       ,       , 
^    ^  „  <^  Subtrahend. 

lerms.  1  , 


2.  Combination, 


{        (3.)  Multiplication 


.  Remainder. 
/'Multiplicand. 
\  Multiplier. 


Terms,  j  „     ,  ^  ^ 
V  Product. 

f  Dividend. 
(4)  Division,  j  Divisor. 
Terms.  1   Quotient. 

(^  Remainder. 
(5.)  Properties  of  numbers. 

a.  Divisibility. 

b.  Factors  and  multiples. 


Factors. 


1.  Expression, 


2.  Combination, 


III.    Fractional  Numbers  —  Common  and  Decimal. 

j'       (1.)  Definitions. 

a.  Integral  unit  and  number. 

b.  Fractional  unit  and  fractional  num- 
ber. 

(2.)  Expression  in  figures,  j- Numerator. 

Terms.  \  Denominator. 
(3.)  Changing 

a.  To  larger  terms. 

b.  To  smaller  terms. 

c.  To  smallest  terms. 

d.  Integral  or  mixed  to  fractional  num- 
bers. 

e.  Fractional   to  integral   or  to  mixed 
I,  numbers. 

(1 .)  Operations  upon  like  fractional  numbers. 

a.  Addition. 

b.  Subtraction. 

c.  Division. 
(2.)  Operations  upon  unlike  fractional  num- 
bers, 

a.  Changing  to  com.  denominator. 

b.  Addition. 

c.  Subtraction. 

d.  Multiplication  of  fractional  by  inte- 
gral numbers. 
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2.  Combination, 


3.  Relation, 


e.  Division. 

/.   Changing   complex    to  simple  frac- 
tional numbers. 
(3.)  Changes. 

a.  Changing  decimal  to  common  frac- 
tional numbers. 
6.    Changing  common  to  decimal  frac- 
tional numbers. 
[Circulates.] 

a.  Finding  fractional  part  of  integral  and 

fractional  numbers. 
I  Common. 
\  Decimal. 

b.  Finding  what  part  one  fractional  num- 

ber is  of  another. 


IV.    Duodecimal  Fkactional  Numbers. 

V.    Compound  Numbers. 

Same  topics  as  in  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

VI.    Relations  of  Numbers. 

1.  Ratio. 

Expression  of  ratio. 

2.  Proportion. 

Expression  of  proportion. 
To  find  missing  terra. 


Applications  or  Apjthmetic. 

I.    United  States  Monet. 

Bills  and  receipts. 
Ledo;er  accounts. 


II.    Percentage. 


1.  Without  Time, 


(  (1.)  Terms. 

(a.)  Percentage. 

(b.)  Base. 

(c.)  Per  cent. 

(d.)  Amount. 

(e.)  Remainder. 
(2.)  Expression  of  per  cent. 
(^  (3.)  Changing  fractional  numbers  to  per  cents. 

(l.)VProblems. 

a.  To  find  percentage,  amount  or  remainder. 

b.  To  find  the  base. 

c.  To  find  the  per  cent. 
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2.    With  Time,  . 
[Interest,] 


(2  )  Profit  and  Loss. 

(3.)  Commission. 

(4.)  Stocks,  Dividends  and  Brokerage. 

(.5.)  Insm'ance. 

(6.)  Taxes. 

(7.)  Duties. 

(8.)  Exchange, 

(9.)  Bonds. 

{  a.  Terms. 

I  (a.)  Interest. 

(b  )  Principal. 

(c.)  Amount. 
I  (d.)  Rate. 

b.  To  find  interest. 

(a.)  General  method. 
I  (b.)  6  per  cent,  methods. 

(c.)  Accurate  interest. 

(d.)  Compound  interest. 

(e.)  Partial  payments. 

(f.)   Problems  in  interest. 

(g.)  Present  worth  and  discount. 

(h.)  Bank  discount. 

(i.)   Commercial  discount. 

(j.)   Average  or  equation  of  payments. 
(_  (k.)  Average  of  accounts. 


III.    Ratio  and  Proportion. 

1.  Simple  proportion. 

2.  Compound  proportion. 

3.  Partnership. 

4.  Similar  surfaces. 

5.  Similar  volumes. 

SV.    Factoring. 

1.  Involution  (any  power.) 

2.  Evolution  (2d  and  3d  roots.) 


V.  Mensuration. 

1.  Quadrilaterals. 

2.  Triangles. 

3.  Circles. 

4.  Rectangular  bodies. 


5.  Cylindrical  bodies. 

6.  Spherical  bodies. 

7.  Prisms. 

8.  Pyramids  and  cones. 


Frustums. 
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Spelling. 
Spelling  consists  in  arranging  the  letters  of  a  word  in  their 
order. 

Ends  to  be  secured  by  exercises  in  spelling  :  — 

a.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words. 

h.    "  "         of  the  form  of  words  (oral,  written). 

c.  "  "         of  the  letters  of  which  the  words  are  com- 

posed. 

d.  "  "         of  correct  pronunciation. 

e.  "  "         of  division  into  syllables. 

y.    "  "         of  accentuation  and  marks  used  to  indicate  it, 

^.    "  "         of  phonic  elements  and  marks. 

Method  of  Teaching. 

1.  Oral  spelling  :  — 

( 1 )  Preparation  : 

a.  By  object  teaching  excite  the  ideas  of  which  the  words  to 
be  spelled  are  the  names. 
h.  Teach  the  oral  names. 

c.  Teach  the  written  or  printed  forms  of  the  names  by  the 
use  of  the  blackboard. 

d.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the  words  as  wholes,  then  the 
parts  in  their  order. 

e.  Require  the  pupils  in  their  study  to  reproduce  the  words 
of  the  lesson,  both  in  their  oral  and  their  written  form. 

(2)  Recitation,  oral  method  :  — 

The  spelling  lesson  having  been  learned,  and  the  spelling 
class  being  in  order  for  recitation,  oral  spelling  may  be  con- 
ducted as  follows  :  — 

a.  The  teacher  should  pronounce  the  word  once  distinctly. 

h.  Allow  the  pupil  to  spell  once. 

c.  In  spelling  the  pupil  is  to  first  pronounce  the  word,  then 
name  the  letters  of  the  word  in  their  order,  indicating  the 
syllables. 

2 .  Written  method  :  — 

As  the  pupil  in  his  future  spelling  will  use  the  written  form, 
he  should  have  practice  in  this  form  for  the  most  part  in  his 
spelling  exercise  at  school. 

Preparation :  The  pupil  may  study  his   lesson  for   written 
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spelling  by  the  use  of  the  same  exercises  as  indicated  for  oral 
spelling. 

Recitation  :  For  the  spelling  exercise  the  pupils  should  be 
provided  with  slates,  or  blank-books,  or  paper,  or  blackboards, 
and  with  pencils. 

a.  The  words  to  be  spelled  may  be  pronounced  by  the  teacher 
as  in  oral  spelling. 

h.  The  pupils  are  to  write  the  words  in  a  careful  manner,, 
each  pupil  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 

Sources  from  which  spelling  words  may  be  derived :  — 

a.  From  lessons  on  objects. 

b.  "     reading  lessons. 

c.  "      words  used  in  any  of  the  topics  of  study. 

d.  "      names  of  common  things. 

e.  "      spelling  books. 
Mode  of  correcting  errors  :  — 

a.  Teacher  collect  the  books,  papers,  slates,  etc.,  and  exam- 
ine them. 

b.  Some  one  pupil  collect,  examine  and  make  a  report. 

c.  Have  the  members  of  the  class  each  examine  another's 
work,  and  report. 

d.  After  the  pupils  hav^  spelled  the  lesson,  the  teacher  may 
read  the  same  for  them,  and  corrections  may  be  made  as  they 
are  found  to  occur. 

e.  If  errors  are  found  by  any  of  these  modes  of  correction, 
the  errors  should  be  corrected  many  times  by  the  pupils  mak- 
ing them. 

Rides. 
A  few  rules  may  be  taught  to  advanced  classes  :  — 

a.  Ei  follows  soft  c,  ie  follows  other  consonants. 

b.  "  Words  ending  in  ie  drop  the  e  and  change  i  to  y  on  tak- 
ing the  syllable  ing ;  die,  dying,  lie,  lying." 

c.  Words  ending  in  e  generally  drop  it  before  an  additional 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

d.  Words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  y  to 
i  before  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  any  other  letter 
than  i.     Exceptions  :  Adjectives  of  one  syllable. 

Ways  of  relieving  monotony  in  oral  spelling  :  — 
a.  Teacher  pronounce  a  word.     Let  one  pupil  pronounce  it, 
another  name  first  letter,  the  next  the  second  letter,  and  so  on 
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until  the  letters  of  a  syllable  have  been  named,  the  next  pro- 
nounce the  syllable,  and  so  on  until  all  the  letters  have  been 
given,  then  the  class  pronounce  the  whole  vrord  in  concert. 

b.  Permit  pupils  to  spell  in  concert. 
These  ways  for  oral  spelling. 

c.  For  written  spelling,  teacher  can  read  or  dictate  a  sentence 
and  require  the  pupils  to  spell  all  the  words  in  order. 

d.  Teacher  can  read,  emphasizing  the  words  to  be  spelled. 

e.  Call  attention  of  advanced  classes  to  meaning  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes. 

f.  Teach  pupils  to  use  dictionary. 

g.  Be  sure  that  pupils  know  the  meaning  of  words  spelled. 
h.  Teach  thoroughly. 

Reading. 

Eeading  is  the  association  of  ideas  and  thoughts  with  written 
■or  printed  signs  representing  them.  Oral  reading  is  the  vocal 
expression  of  such  ideas  and  thoughts  so  as  to  be  heard,  under- 
stood and  felt. 

The  ends  to  be  secured  in  teaching  reading  are  thought  and 
expression.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  think  as  they  read, 
and  to  give  expression  with  naturalness,  purity  of  tone,  distinct 
articulation  and  fluency. 

In  the  first  steps,  the  object  or  picture  is  first  presented  to 
the  child,  exciting  in  his  mind  an  idea  or  a  thought.  The 
spoken  word  or  sentence  is  then  given,  and  lastly  the  printed 
word  or  sentence.  * 

Preparatory  work  is  necessary  to  show  the  pupil  how  to 
study  and  to  lead  him  to  read  easily  and  naturally.  New 
words  should  be  taught  objectively  and  by  use  in  familiar 
sentences.  The  older  pupils  should  use  the  dictionary  in 
learning  definitions,  synonyms  and  pronunciation.  Let  the 
most  difficult  words  of  the  lesson  be  correctly  pronounced 
before  the  reading  begins,  and  let  the  thought  contained  in  the 
lesson  be  made  familiar  by  questioning.  The  reader  is  ques- 
tioned by  the  teacher  and  by  the  pupils,  to  awaken  interest 
and  test  the  understanding,  and  thereby  secure  naturalness  of 
expression.  The  listeners  are  also  questioned  to  encourage 
the  reader  to  make  himself  understood  and  felt. 
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Fluency  of  reading  is  cultivated  by  much  practice  in  readings 
at  sight.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  a  great  variety  and 
quantity  of  easy  reading  always  at  hand. 

Purity  of  tone  and  distinct  articulation  are  obtained  by  the 
natural  effort  of  the  pupils  to  be  heard  in  their  reading,  and  by 
vocal  drill  exercises,  which  should  be  practised  daily.  Ele- 
mentary sounds  and  difficult  words  and  sentences  should  be 
practised  upon  so  as  to  secure  an  easy  action  of  all  the  organs 
of  speech. 

Principles  of  reading,  including  movement,  pitch,  quality  of 
voice,  emphasis,  etc.,  may  be  taught  in  the  higher  grades  of 
schools. 

Plan   or   Instruction   in    Industrial    Drawing    for    the 
Evening  Schools  of  the  State. 

Subjects  to  be  taught,  arranged  for  a  term  of  sixty  lessons  ; 
hours  of  study  from  7.30  p.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m  :  — 

First  Year.  —  Elementary,  General,  and  Elective. 
Second  Year.  —  General  and  Elective  in  four  branches  : 

1.  Freehand  Design. 

2.  Machine  Drawing. 

3.  Building  Construction.  ' 

4.  Ship  Draughting. 

Information  for  students,  and  regulations  concerning  the- 
classes  :  — 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Classes. 

Public  notice,  by  advertisement,  will  be  annually  given. 
An  examination  will  be  held  in  each  of  the  classes  during  the 
last  week  of  the  term,  after  which  certificates  and  diplomas 
will  be  distributed. 

Admission,  Course  of  Study,  Examination. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  over  15  years  of  age.  For' 
the  first  year's  course  students  will  be  admitted  without  exam- 
ination. Those  desiring  to  enter  the  second  year's  course,  will 
be  examined  in  drawing  from  the  object  for  the  Freehand' 
course  and  in  plane  geometry  for  the  Instrumental  course. 
Students  will  be  required  to  follow  the  course  of  study  for  the 
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year  aud  division  to  which  they  belong ;  and  no  other  draw- 
ings but  those  named  in  the  list  and  the  lecture  exercises,  will 
be  permitted  to  be  drawn  in  the  classes. 

Division  of  the  Year  into  Terms. 

The  year  is  divided  into  first  and  second  terms  :  the  first 
beino'  the  months  of  October,  November,  December ;  the  sec- 
ond  being  from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the  end  of  the 
annual  session,  comprising  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March. 

Size  and   Number  of   Drawings  in   Each  Year's  Course. 

In  the  first  year's  Freehand  course  7  drawings  are  required ; 
to  be  made  or  mounted,  on  half-imperial  sheets,  15  by  21 
inches. 

For  the  second  year's  Freehand  course  5  drawings  are  re- 
quired ;  made  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  full  imperial  sheets, 
22  by  30  inches. 

For  the  first  year's  Instrumental  course  12  drawings  are  re- 
quired ;  to  be  made  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  half-irnperial 
sheets,  15  by  21  inches. 

For  the  second  year's  Instrumental  course  8  drawings  are 
required ;  to  be  made  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  full  impe- 
rial sheets,  22  by  30  inches. 

One  drawing  from  every  set  of  works  in  each  year  will  be 
selected  and  retained,  for  purposes  of  record,  or  for  use  in  the 
evening  drawing  schools. 

PROGRAMME  : 
Freehand  Drawing. — First  Year. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Perspective,  Model  Drawing,  Historic  Orna- 
ment, Design. 

Freehand  Drawing.  —  Second  Year. 

Model  Drawing,  Details  of  Human  Figure,  Historic  Ornament,  Applied 
Design. 

Instrumental  Course.  —  Fikst  Year. 

First  Term.  —  General.     Second  Term.  —  Elective. 
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First  Year. 

General.  —  First  Term.  —  Plane  Geometry,  Orthographic  Projection,  In- 
tersection of  Solids  and  Developments. 

Elective.  —  Second  Term.  —  Machine  Drawing  (Elective),  Screws,  De- 
tails of  Machinery,  Elevations  and  Sections. 

Elective.  —  Second  Term.  —  Architectural  Drawing  (Elective),  Isometric 
Projection,  Structural  Details,  Plans  and  Elevation  of  Building. 

Elective.  —  Second  Term.  —  Ship  Draughting  (Elective). 

Instrumental  Course.  —  Second  Year. 
Fir'St  Term.  —  General.     Second  Term.  —  Elective. 
Second  Year. 
General. — First  Term.  —  Plane  Geometry,  Orthographic  Projections,  In- 
tersections of  Solids  and  Developments,  Conic  Sections. 

Elective. —  Second  Term — Machine  Drawing,  Screws,  Gears,  Wheels 
and  Belts,  Machinery. 

Elective.  —  Second  Term.  —  Architectural  Drawing,  Isometric  Projection, 
Plans  and  Elevation,  Framing. 

Elective.  —  Second  Term.  —  Ship  Draughting,  Plan,  Section  and  Elevation 
■of  Boat  or  Ship. 

List  of  Certificate  Drawings  to  be  Executed  by  the  Students. 
First  Year-^s  Course.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

1.  A  sheet  of  Problems  in  Plane  Geometry  and  Geometric  Designs. 

2.  "         "  "         in  Solid  Geometry. 

3.  "         "  "         in  Perspective. 

4.  Model  Drawing  in  Outline,  made  from  a  drawing  by  the  Teacher; 
Second,  from  Models. 

5.  Model  Drawing  Shaded  with  Stump  :  First,  from  a  Drawing  made  by 
the  Teacher;  Second,  from  Models. 

6.  Historic  Ornament,  three  Styles. 

7.  Elementary  Exercises  in  Design,  showing  Principles  and  Mode  of 
Procedure. 

Examinations  for  Certificate. 

The  above  drawings  having  been  approved,  time  examina- 
tions for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  annual  .session  as  follows  :  — 

Time,  Six  Hours.  —  (Three  Evenings.) 

First  Hour.  —  Plane  Geometry. 

Second  Hour.  —  Solid  Geometry. 

Third  Hotir.  —  Perspective. 

Fourth  Hour.  —  Historic  Ornament  from  Memory. 

Fifth  Hour.  —  Design  from  Memor}'. 

Sixth  Hour.  —  Model  Drawing  shaded  with  the  Stump  from  the  Models. 
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Second  Year''s  Course.  —  Freehand  Drawing. 

Before  entering  this   course  students  must  have  obtained  the  certificate 
for  the  first  year's  course  or  passed  the  examinations. 

1.  A  sheet  of  drawing   shaded   in  any  medium  point,   stump  or  brush, 
from  a  group  of  models  of  various  colors  (one  must  be  white). 

2.  A  sheet  of  drawing  of  Historic  Ornament,  shaded  in   any  medium, 
from  the  cast. 

3.  Outline  of  Details  of  the  Human  Figure,  with  breadth  of  shade  intli- 
cated  by  half-tint. 

4.  Details  of  the  Human  Figure  from  the  cast,  shaded  with  chai'coal. 

5.  One  Original  Practical  Design  for  surface  enrichment  or  relief. 


Examinations  for  Diploma. 

The  above  works  having  been  approved,  time  examinations 
for  the  completion  of  the  diploma  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
annual  session,  as  follows  :  — 


Time,  Six  Hours.  —  (Three  Evenings.) 

First  Evening.  —  Drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  model? 
Second  Evening.  —  Historic  Ornament  from  cast,  light  and  shade. 
Third  Evejiing.  —  Drawing  from  memory  of  an  Original  Design. 


First   Year's    Course.  —  Mechanical   Drawing. 
First  Term.  —  General.     Second  Term.  —  Elective, 
First  Term. 
General.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  Geometrical  Problems. 

3.  " 

4.  "  "     Orthograpic  Projections. 

5.  " 

6.  "  "     Solid  Intersections  and  developments. 

Second  Term. — Machine  Drawing. 

Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  Screws. 

2.  "  "      Machinery,  details  in  elevation  and  section 

3.  " 

4.  " 
6.  " 
6.  " 
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Second  Term.  —  Architectural  Drawing. 

Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  Isometric  projections. 

2.  " 

3.  " 


Structural  details. 
Plans  of  a  building. 
Elevation  of  a  building. 


Second  Year's  Course.  —  Mechanical  Drawing. 
First  Term.  —  General.     Second  Term.  —  Elective. 
First  Term. 

Oeneral.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  advanced  Geometrical  Problems. 

2.  "  "      Orthographic  Projections. 

3.  "  "     Intersections  of  Solids  and  Developments-. 

4.  "  "     Conic  Sections. 

Second  Term.  —  Machine  Drawing. 

Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  Screws. 

2.  "  "      Gears. 

3.  "  "       Wheels  and  Belts. 

4.  "  "       Machine  Drawing. 

Second  Term.  —  Architectural  Di'awing. 

Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  Isometric  Projections. 

2.  "  "       Plans  of  two-story  Building. 

3.  "  "       Elevation  of  two-story  Building. 

4.  "  "       Framing  plan  of  two-story  Building. 

Second  Term.  —  Ship  Draughting. 

Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  Plans  of  boat  or  ship. 

2.  "  "       Sections  of  boat  or  ship. 

3.  "  "       Elevation  of  boat  or  ship. 

Examination  for  Certificate  or  Diploma. 

The  above  works  having  been  completed  and  approved,  a 
time  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  or  diplo- 
ma will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  follows  :  — 

Time,  Six  Hours.  —  (Three  Evenings.) 

First  Evening.  —  Geometrical  Problems,  —  Plane  and  Solid. 
Second  Evening.  —  Isometric  Problems. 

Third  Evening.  —  Machine  Drawing,  —  Building  Construction,  or  Ship 
Draughting. 
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Outline   of   Topics, 

FOR  TEACHING  THE  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL. 

I.  Properties  of  Alcohol. 
Simple  experiments,  to  show  the  following  properties : 
A  transparent  liquid  ;  —  odorous,  —  pungent  taste,  —  volatile,  —  will  not 
freeze. 
Dissolves  many  substances,  —  mixes  with  oils. 
Inflammable,  —  great  affinity  for  oxj'gen. 
Coagulates  albumen,  —  affinity  for  water. 

II.  Uses  of  Alcohol  resulting  from  these  Properties. 

External  application  to  allay  inflammation. 

To  fill  thermometer  tubes. 

A  solvent  for  gums  in  preparing  varnishes,  etc. 

In  preparation  of  perfumery,  etc. 

Alcohol  lamps  for  heating. 

Preservation  of  animal  matter,  specimens,  etc. 

III.  Effects  on  the  Human  Body. 
Shown  by  observation,  medical  investigation  and  inference. 

1.  Alcohol  impairs  digestion. 

Direct  Action. 

Increases  flow  of  gastric  juice. 
Coagulates  albumen  of  the  food. 
Coagulates    pepsin     of    gastric 

juice. 
Inflames  mucous  membrane.  Irritation  of  membranes. 

Final  resuUs,  —  degeneration  of  gastric  juice,  chronic  indigestion   and 

consequent  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 

2.  Alcohol  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body. 


Results. 
Indigestion  of  the  food. 
Exhaustion  of  the  blood. 


Absorbs  the  oxygen  which  the 
blood  carries  to  the  tissues. 


Combustion  in  the  body  is  re- 
tarded and  the  temperature 
lowered. 


-3.  Alcohol  absorbs  the  Avater  of  the  body. 


Absorbs  water  from  the  saliva, 
blood  and  tissues. 


Craving    for    drink,    really    for 

water. 


4.  Alcohol  destroys  the  blood  corpuscles. 


Coagulates  the  corpuscles. 
Dissolves  coloring  matter  which 
aids  in  cari-ying  the  oxygen. 


Reduction  of  the  power  of  the 
corpuscles  to  carry  oxygen  to 
the  tissues,  thus  preventing  the 
oxidation  of  waste  matter, 
which  clogs  the  system  with 
eftete  matter. 

Final  result,  —  poisoning  of  the  blood,  shown  by  diseases  of  the  skin, 
kidneys,  etc. 
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Alcohol  ruins  the  blood-vessels. 

Direct  Action.  Results. 

Precipitates  tlie  otherwise  soluble     I     The  blood-vessels  become  weak 

earthy  matter  of  the  blood.  |         and  brittle. 

Final  result, —  bursting  of  blood-vessels,  apoplexy,  etc. 


6.  Alcohol  paralyzes  nerve  matter. 

Small  quantities  cause  incipient 

paralysis  of  brain  and  nerves. 

A  large   quantity  increases  the 
paralysis. 


Continued  use  of  alcohol  causes 
degeneracy  of  nerve  matter. 


Temporary  increase  of  the  pulsa- 
tions and  more  rapid  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Loss  of  mental  power. 

Inability  to  control  movements 
of  body. 

Insensibility,  death. 

Insatiable  demand  for  more  irri- 
tation, hence  for   alcohol. 

Diseases  of  all  the  systems,  death. 


Summary. 

"Alcohol  is  incapable  of  being  transformed  into  anything  useful  to  the 
body,  hinders  digestion,  washes  the  digestive  fluids,  tends  to  dissolve  and 
■damage  the  blood,  retards  all  the  life  processes,  and  produces  structural 
.degeneration." 

It  works  through  the  blood  directly  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  paralyzes 
them,  and  "deadens  the  feelings  of  care,  responsibilitj^  and  discretion"; 
takes  away  the  control  of  the  muscles,  blunts  the  senses,  and  finally  pro- 
duces an  irresistible  craving  for  drink,  which,  with  its  train  of  terrible 
diseases,  results  in  a  loss  of  health  and  life. 


IV.  Alcoholic  Liquors. 

1.  Ferrnented  liquors. 

1.  Simple  experiments  to  show  that  alcohol  is  a  product  of  the  fer- 

mentation of  the  juices  of  fruits. 

2.  Kinds  of  fermented  liquors  : 

Cider,  —  fermentation  of  apple  juice. 

Wines,  —  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  etc.. 

Ales  and  beers,  —  fermentation  of  grain  (malt  liquors). 

2.  Dislilled  liquors. 

1.  Simple  experiments  to  show  that  the  distillation  of  a  fermented 

liquor  produces  a  sti'onger  liquor. 

2.  Kinds  of  distilled  liquors: 

Brandy,  —  distilled  from  wine. 

Gin,  —  distilled  from  beer  and  flavored  with  juniper  berries. 
Whiskey,  —  distilled  from  the  wort  of  fermented  grain. 
Rum,  —  distilled  from  fermented  molasses. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 


The  number  of  Institutes  held  during  the  past  year,  35. 
The  number  of  members  enrolled,  2,770.  The  number  of  towns 
represented,  152.     The  average  attendance  of  members,  79. 

The  teachers  have  been  accompanied  by  members  of  school 
boards  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence of  their  increased  interest  in  improved  methods  of 
instruction.  As  they  have  supreme  authority  over  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  schools,  it  would  seem  quite  as 
necessary  for  them  to  understand  the  best  methods  of  school 
work  as  for  the  teachers  themselves.  It  must  prove  a  happy 
thing  for  the  schools  to  have  school  authorities  and  teachers 
brought  into  close  sympathy  with  each  other  by  an  intelligent 
agreement  in  the  use  of  the  best  methods.  The  evening  exer- 
cises, consisting  of  familiar  explanations  of  the  public  school 
system,  have  excited  the  interest  of  the  citizens  as  well  as  of 
those  more  directly  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
schools. 

In  this  way  the  Institutes  bring  the  teachers,  school  commit- 
tees and  people  to  work  harmoniously  together  in  promoting 
the  success  of  public  instruction. 

The  immediate  ends  which  the  conductors  of  the  Institutes 
have  endeavored  to  promote,  are  :  — 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  list  of  general  topics,  that  may  be 
used  in  the  public  schools  in  teaching  the  various  branches  of 
studies  required  to  be  taught  by  the  statutes  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

2.  The  exhibition,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  best  means  to  be 
used  in  teaching  these  topics. 

3.  The  illustrations,  by  examples,  of  the  true  method  of 
teaching. 

4.  The  discussion  of  principles  of  school  organization,  and 
school  government. 

5.  The  explanation  of  the  requisites  of  school-houses  and 
school  grounds,  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  health,  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  children. 

6.  The  development  of  the  best  method  of  communicating 
moral  instruction. 
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The  exercises  of  the  Institutes  have  been  conducted  by  the 
secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board.  There  has  been  uniformity 
in  th^  method  of  instruction,  and  this  has  directed  the  members 
of  the  Institutes  to  the  one  method  which  should  be  common  to 
all  teaching. 

The  evening  lectures  have  had  for  their  subjects  :  The  School 
System  of  the  State,  and  its  Right  Administration  ;  Practical 
Education  and  the  Necessity  of  an  Efficient  and  Complete 
Superintendence  of  the  Schools. 

These  lectures  have  been  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
A.  E.  Winship,  Frank  A.  Hill,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  and  by 
the  agents  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board.  The  meetings 
have  been  well  attended  by  interested  auditors. 

At  no  previous  time  have  the  Institutes  been  more  satisfac- 
tory to  those  conducting  them.  Wherever  they  have  been 
previously  held,  the  proposition  for  another  is  most  cordially 
entertained. 

They  are  highly  appreciated  by  all  teachers  of  experience 
and  skill,  and  by  all  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  which  Institutes  have 
been  held,  and  a  statement  of  the  towns  invited  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  attendance  :  — 


Where  Held. 

Towns  represented. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Attleborough,  Bristol  Co 

Attleboro',     Foxborou^h, 

Mansfield, 

75 

Bellingham,  Norfolk  Co., 

Bellingham,  Mendon,  Mil- 
ford,  Blackstone,  Frank- 

lin, Norfolk,  . 

88 

Blandford,  Hampden  Co., 

Blandford,  Russell,    . 

31 

Bourne,  Barnstable  Co., 

Bourne,  Sandwich,  Ware- 

ham,  Falmouth,     . 

66 

Bramtree,  Norfolk  Co.,  .... 

Braintree,  Randolph,  Hol- 
brook,    Quincy,    Rock- 

land, Weymouth,  . 

187 

Charlton,  Worcester  Co., 

Charlton,  Spencer,  Brook- 
field,  Sturbridge,  South- 

bridge,  Dudley,  Oxford, 

118 

Chatham,  Barnstable  Co., 

Chatliam,    Dennis,     Har- 
wich,    Orleans,    Well- 

fleet 

47 
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Attend- 

Where Held. 

Towns  represented. 

ance. 

Cheshire,  Berkshire  Co., 

Cheshire,   Adams,    North 

Adams, 

70 

Deerfield,  Franklin  Co., 

Deerlield,  Whately,  Con- 
way, Sunderland, 

34 

East  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  Co., 

E.  Bridgewater,  Brockton, 
Abington,  South  Abing- 
tnn,  Bridgewater,  West 

Bridgewater,  Hanson, 

139 

Easthampton,  Hampshire  Co., 

Easthampton,  Northamp- 
ton, Southampton,  W't- 
h  a  m  p  1 0  n,    Williams- 

burg.     .... 

10,> 

Granville,  Hampden  Co.,        . 

Granville,  Tolland,  South- 
wick,      ... 

2a 

Hadley,  Hampshire  Co., 

Hadley,     Amherst,    Hat- 

field, (Jranby, 

54r 

Haverhill,  Essex  Co.,     . 

Haverhill,  Groveland, 
Lawrence,      Merrimac, 
Georgetown,  W.  New- 

bury, Bradford, 

130 

Hawley,  Franklin  Co.,    ... 

Hawley,   Plainfield,  Ash- 
field,  Buckland,  Charle- 

mont,     .... 

37 

Hino^ham,  Plymouth  Co., 

Hingham, 

2-2 

Ipswich,  Essex  Co.,        .... 

Ipswich,  Rowley,  Hamil- 
ton,       .... 

33 

Lancaster,  Worcester  Co,, 

Lancaster,  Harvard,  Ster- 

ling, Bolton,   Clinton, 

76 

Lanesborough,  Berkshire  Co  , 

L  a  n  e  s  b  o  r  o',  Williams- 

town,  Dalton,  Hancock, 

38 

Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,    .        .        -        . 

Lenox,    Lee,     Richmond, 
Stockb ridge,  West 

Stock  bridge, . 

49 

Lincoln,  Middlesex  Co., 

Lincoln,  Lexington,  Con- 
cord,  Waltham,    Way- 
land,  Weston,  Bedford, 

Acton,    .... 

118 

Medford,  Middlesex  Co., 

Medford,  Arlington, 

68 

Northborough,  Worcester  Co., 

Northboro',       Marlboro', 

Westboro',    Southboro\ 
Shrewsbury,        Berlin, 

Boylston,  Hudson, 

152 

Palmer,  Hampden  Co., 

Palmer,         Belchertown, 
Brim  field,          Monson, 

Wilbraham,  . 

76 

Plymptbn,  Plymouth  Co., 

Plympton,  Halifax,  Kings- 

ton, Middleboi'ough, 

40 

Rochester,  Plymouth  Co., 

Rochester,     Mattapoisett, 
Marion,   Acushnet, 

30 

Salem,  Essex  Co., 

Salem,       .... 

101 

Sheffield,  Berkshire  Co., 

Sheffield,  New  Marlboro', 
Alford,  Great  Barring- 

ton,  Egremont,.     . 

47 
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Wheke  Held. 

Towns  represented. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Sherborn,  Middlesex  Co., 

Sherborn,    Med  way,    Do- 
ver,   Medfield,   iSIatick, 
Framingham,  Ashhmd, 

Holliston„ 

231 

Springfield,  Hampden  Co.,    . 

Springfield,  Holyoke, 

Chicopee, 

228 

Swampscott,  Essex  Co., 

Swampscott,  Marblehead, 

Saugus,  Winthrop, 

67 

Taunton,  Bristol  Co.,      .... 

Taunton,  .... 

83 

Vineyard  Haven  (Tisbury),  Dukes  Co., 

Tisbury,     . 

12 

Ware,  Hampshire  Co.,    .... 

Ware,  Hard  wick,   Green- 

wich, Enfield, 

61 

Webster,  Worcester  Co., 

Webster,  Douglas.Oxford, 

Dudley,  Auburn,    . 

44 

Aggregate  attendance,    . 

2,770 

Number  of  institutes. 

35 

Number  of  towns  represented. 

• 

152 

The  teachers  of  the  institutes  were  :  — 


J.  W.  Dickinson,    . 
George  A.  Walton, 

George  H.  Martin, 

John  T.  Prince, 
C.  M.  Carter,  . 


f  Principles  of  teaching, 
J  Assigning  lessons, 
j  Hearing   recitations,  and   using 
(_     illustrations. 
(  Arithmetic, 
\  Penmanship. 
'  Geography, 

History, 
■{  Language, 
j  Physics, 
\_  Mineralogy, 
f  Reading, 
\  Geography, 
^Language. 

Drawing'. 


The  towns  where  the  Institutes  were  held  gave  to  them  a- 
most  cordial  reception,  and  provided,  in  a  most  generous  man- 
ner, all  external  things  necessary  to  promote  their  success. 


k 
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Normal  Schools. 


For  the  Year. 

Ybae  began  in  September,  1883,  and  closed  in  June,  1884. 

Number  of 
.students. 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Bridgewater,        ...... 

Framingham, 

Salem, 

Westfield,    ....... 

Worcester, 

210 
108 
260 
142 
174 

60 
22 
55 
23 
24 

Total, 

Normal  Art  School 

Number  receiving  Certificates,  .... 

894 
123 

184 

3 

26 

From  the  returns  it  appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
five  Normg,!  Schools  for  the  past  year  is  894.  The  number  of 
graduates  is  184.  It  appears  also  that  2,744  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  have  attended  the  Normal  Schools,  and  2,240 
have  graduated  from  them.  About  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  teach  after  leaving  the  Normal  Schools,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  number  teach  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Reports  received  from  the  towns  where  the  Normal  gradu- 
ates are  at  work,  show  that  they  are  producing  satisfactory 
results.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  their  professional  training 
has  prepared  them  to  teach  by  the  use  of  the  best  means  and 
methods.  With  the  trained  teacher  plans  for  conducting  school 
exercises  are  neither  traditional  nor  arbitrary.  They  arise 
naturally  from  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  education  and 
of  the  ends  public  instruction  should  accomplish.  Such  knowl- 
edge guides  the  educator  in  all  phases  of  his  work. 

It  prevents  him  from  teaching  useless  knowledge,  and  from 
introducing  those  barren  formalities  that  are  constantly  finding 
their  way  into  methods  not  founded  on  general  principles.  It 
awakens  an  enthusiasm  which  an  intelligent  application  of  prin- 
ciples is  adapted  to  produce,  so  that  the  products  of  Normal 
teaching,  compared  with  the  teaching  practised  by  untrained 
persons,  are  much  larger  in  amount,  and  far  more  excellent  in 
quality. 

If  possible,  schools  of  practice  should  be  connected  with  each 
of  the  Normal  Schools.     Skill  in  teaching  can  be  acquired  only 
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by  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  experience  in  the  application 
of  principles  will  guide  the  pupil  teacher  in  comprehending  the 
principles  themselves. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  philosophy  and  art  of  teaching.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  these  schools  will  devote  much  time  to  giving 
instruction  which  is  purely  academical  in  its  character.  Nor- 
mal instructors  should  understand  the  principles  of  education, 
its  hivstory  and  methods,  and  be  skilful  in  communicating  these 
things  to  those  who  come  to  them  for  a  professional  training. 
They  should  keep  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  all  educa- 
tional progress  ;  they  should  even  be  the  leaders  in  every  true 
educational  reform.  The  standard  for  admission  to  the  schools 
and  for  graduating  from  them  should  be  raised. 

1 .  The  candidates  for  Normal  training  should  be  composed  ot 
good  material. 

2.  They  should  have  mastered  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

The  State  owes  much  to  its  Normal  Schools.  They  have, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  been  the  chief  source  of  educational 
reform  and  progress  in  the  Commonwealth.  They  have  in- 
spired many  with  a  desire  for  better  things,  and  have  directed 
them  to  good  plans  for  their  accomplishment. 

The  State  requires  drawing  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Normal  Art  School  was  established  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  towns  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  school 
seems  to  be  doing  its  work  well,  and  would  do  it  better,  if  it 
could  be  transferred  to  a  building  adapted  to  its  wants. 

The  relations  that  the  art  school  holds  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  art  spirit  in  the  State,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  indus- 
trial element  into  our  system  of  public  education,  render  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  give  to  the  institution  at  once  the 
advantages  of  a  school-building  suitable  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  its  peculiar  work. 

MOEALS. 

Sect.  15,  chap.  44,  of  the  Public  Statutes,  provides  for  in- 
struction in  morals.  Under  this  provision  it  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  every  school  teacher  to  turn  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
to  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts,  and  to  lead  them  into  a  clear 
understanding  and  constant  practice  of  every  virtue. 
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The  desire  of  imitation  is  natural  and  strong  in  every  young 
mind.  This  desire  renders  it  possible  and  natural  for  the  young 
to  be  affected  by  example.  A  good  example,  accompanied 
with  some  degree  of  authority,  will  be  the  natural  occasion  of 
that  activity  which  produces  good  habits.  From  this  we  may 
learn  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  model  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  possession  of  such  habits  as  are  formed  under  the  influence 
of  a  good  example  renders  self-control  possible  and  easy  when 
the  reflective  period  of  life  comes  on. 

'  As  whatever  appears  in  the  conduct  of  the  child  will  appear 
in  the  character  of  the  man,  morals,  in  the  schools,  should  bold 
equal  rank  with  .other  topics.  The  relations  which  children 
hold  to  their  studies  at  school,  to  their  companions  and  teachers, 
make  school  life  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  moral  in- 
struction. All  the  virtues  enumerated  in  the  statutes  may  be 
cultivated  in  connection  with  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school. 

Piety  is  a  filial  reverence  for  parents  and  country  and  bene- 
factors. The  teacher  is  expected  to  hold  the  relation  of  parent 
to  the  children  committed  to  his  care,  and  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce into  the  school  as  much  of  the  home  spirit  as  possible. 
If  he  makes  a  home  of  his  school,  and  exercises  toward  the 
children  the  love  of  a  wise  parent,  he  will  furnish  a  constant 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that  filial  regard  which  the  statute 
calls  piety. 

The  principles  of  justice  may  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  children,  by  training  them,  in  all  the  relations  which  they 
hold  to  one  another  and  to  their  teachers,  to  render  that  which 
is  due,  and  to  refrain  from  injuring  others  in  their  person  or  in 
anything  which  they  lawfully  possess.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  trample  on  natural  rights.  They  must  be  made  con- 
scious that  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  school  is  due, 
and  that  justice  is  violated  whenever  they  fail  to  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  by  their  good  conduct  to  their  own  success, 
and  to  the  success  of  their  schoolmates. 

In  this  training  the  teacher  must  remember  that  children 
have  rights  also  that  must  be  respected.  Justice  demands  pro- 
tection for  them  against  all  forms  of  injury.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  directing  the  young,  that  they  have  little  power  of 
self-control.  The  youthful  spirit  is  naturally  opposed  to  re- 
straint.    The  quiet  of  the  school-room  is  unnatural.     There  is 
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no  principle  in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  is  able  to  hold 
them  to  systematic  study.  Temptations  are  strong,  while  the 
power  of  resistance  is  weak.  The  good  results  of  obedience 
cannot  be  used  as  motives  until  one  is  able  to  reason  from  ex- 
perience. The  young  are  likely  to  act  from  impulse  rather 
than  from  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  consequences.  All 
these  things  the  teacher  must  know,  that  he  may  not  demand 
more  than  is  due.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  require  more  of 
young  pupils  than  they  can  perform,  and  then  charge  the  fail- 
ure to  a  voluntary  disobedience.  They  are  easily  disheartened 
by  a  loss  of  reputation.  A  reward  for  good  conduct  is  a  better 
means  of  moral  training  than  a  punishment  for  bad  conduct. 
The  best  way  to  crowd  bad  thoughts  out  of  a  youthful  mind  is 
to  crowd  in  good  ones.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
have  the  schools  taught  by  teachers  who  understand  human 
nature  and  are  as  ready  to  do  justice  as  they  are  to  demand  it. 
Under  such  influences  the  young  will  have  the  principles  of 
justice  impressed  upon  their  minds  in  the  most  intelligent  and 
efficient  manner. 

Truth  is  the  agreement  of  one's  thoughts  with  their  objects. 
The  objects  of  moral  truth  are  the  moral  qualities  of  human 
conduct.  The  principles  of  truth  are  impressed  on  the  mind 
when  it  is  made  to  feel  the  obligation  it  is  under  to  discover 
the  truth  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  express  the  truth  accurately 
toother  minds.  The  children  are  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  all 
their  studies.  If  they  are  taught  by  the  method  that  requires 
them  to  obtain  their  knowledge  by  a  careful  study  of  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  then  the  true  occasion  will  be  presented  for 
that  agreement  between  the  two  which  is  called  truth.  Such 
study,  with  the  success  that  naturally  results  from  it,  creates  a 
love  for  the  truth,  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  all  that  is  false. 

A  love  of  physical  truth  and  skill  in  finding  it,  will  present 
the  occasion  for  the  love  of  moral  truth  and  for  the  trainins; 
necessary  to  its  successful  pursuit. 

In  connection  with  those  exercises  that  have  for  their  object 
the  discovery  of  the  truth,  abundant  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  its  expression.  Opportunities  will  be  found  in  the 
daily  recitations,  and  whenever  the  pupils  are  expected  to  give 
an  account  of  their  conduct.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell 
the  truth  when  they  illustrate  and  define  their  topics  of  study, 
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and  they  will  form  the  habit  of  telling  the  truth  when  they 
define  their  own  states  of  mind  and  their  own  conduct.  Later 
in  the  course,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  beauty  of  truth 
and  to  the  relations  it  holds  to  all  the  affairs  of  private  and 
social  life. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  be  himself  a  truthful  man. 
By  his  example  he  will  then  illustrate  the  doctrine  be  teaches. 
The  value  he  places  upon  the  truth  will  determine  its  value  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  his  method  of  illustrating  his 
ideas  of  its  character  will  soon  become  their  method.  The  love  of 
truth  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  Taken  in  its  full  sense,  it  includes 
all  the  virtues  which  the  human  mind  is  adapted  to  possess. 

The  love  of  country  is  patriotism.  An  intelligent  patriotism 
is  a  product  of  education  and  not  of  the  instinct.  As  it  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  State,  it  should  be  cultivated 
in  the  schools. 

The  young  should  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  good 
country  in  which  they  live,  —  of  its  institutions,  its  civil  polity 
and  its  history.  They  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  founders  of  our  free  State,  and 
of  those  who  have  preserved  it  through  all  its  subsequent 
perils.  Such  knowledge  will  awaken  in  their  minds  that  love 
of  country  which,  in  the  estimation  of  a  Roman  citizen,  was  the 
noblest  motive. 

Humanity  and  universal  benevolence  signify  kindness  and 
sympathy  for  the  whole  human  race.  These  dispositions  are 
the  products  of  that  education  which  sets  the  mind  free  from 
prejudice  and  selfishness,  and  directs  its  attention  to  the  relief 
of  want  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Pestalozzi  was  accustomed 
to  invite  the  boys  in  his  school  to  go  with  him  to  visit  the  poor 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  relieve,  by  their  own 
efforts,  the  suffering  they  found.  At  school  the  pupils  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  bring  with  them  some  dinner, 
were  encouraged  to  share  it  with  those  who  had  none.  The 
boys  experienced  great  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  these 
kind  acts,  and  the  pleasure  enjoyed  led  to  a  repetition  of  them, 
until  a  humane  and  benevolent  disposition  was  established. 
In  this  way  children  may  be  trained  from  their  earliest  years 
of  intelligent  activity  to  have  a  regard  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  those  with  whom  they  associate.     This  regard. 
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after  a   time,  will   become  universal,  and  take  in  the  whole 
human  race. 

Sobriety,  as  used  in  the  statute,  probably  has  reference  to 
that  calm,  thoughtful  state  of  the  mind  which  is  most  favor- 
able for  wise  judgments  and  judicious  action.  Industry  is 
habitual  diligence  in  any  physical  or  intellectual  employment 
and  is  directly  promoted  by  sobriety.  Frugality  is  a  wiso 
and  economic  use  of  what  a  sober  industry  has  produced. 
If  the  pupils  are  made  conscious  that  youth  is  a  probation 
for  manhood,  that  their  place  in  life  will  be  fixed  by  the  use 
they  make  of  early  opportunities,  they  will  be  likely  to  exer- 
cise a  thoughtful  earnestness  in  all  their  school  work,  and  form 
the  habit  of  putting  to  the  best  use  all  their  acquisitions. 
Children  are  made  interested  in  those  occupations  that  procure 
for  them  pleasing  products.  By  careful  teaching  they  may  be 
trained  into  the  habit  of  saving  that  which  they  have  produced. 

Chastity,  moderation  and  temperance  refer  to  that  self-con- 
trol which  it  is  the  true  province  of  a  generous  education  to 
produce.  Self-government  is  the  great  end  that  school  gov- 
ernment should  ever  aim  to  secure. 

The  first  acts  of  the  child  are  instinctive.  They  do  not  im- 
ply either  deliberation  or  the  power  of  choice.  Later,  the 
young  mind  is  moved  by  motives  found  in  the  appetites,  or  in 
the  desires  that  arise  from  the  wants  of  the  body.  Such  men- 
tal movements  imply  acts  of  the  will  but  no  true  deliberation. 
In  more  mature  life  the  motives  that  occasion  activity  may  have 
their  origin  in  the  mind  itself.  Such  motives  arise  from  the 
wants  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  imply  both  deliberation  and 
a  free  choice. 

While  the  child  is  subject  to  the  mechanical  and  animal 
principles  of  action  only,  he  should  be  under  the  control  of 
those  who  understand  his  nature  and  are  interested  in  its 
proper  development.  As  soon  as  he  finds  the  source  of  control 
within  himself  he  is  free.  He  is  then  able  to  deliberate  and 
choose  the  best  ends.  The  rational  principle  of  action  is  the 
highest,  and  is  the  ruling  principle  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  properly  controlled  during  the  passive  periods  of 
life.  From  the  first,  great  care  should  be  exercised  over  the 
child's  physical  constitution.  A  sound  body  is  a  most  impor- 
tant condition  of  sound  morals.  Disease  may  be  the  occasion 
of  all  forms  of  intemperance. 
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A  natural  appetite  demands  simply  a  proper  amount  of  nutri- 
tious food.  While  the  body  is  free  from  fever  there  is  no  call 
for  stimulants  or  narcotics.  If  the  fever  exists,  the  demand  is 
often  so  constant  and  imperative  that  neither  a  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  intemperance  nor  the  threatened  penalties  of  law 
have   any  controlling  influence. 

An  unhealthy  physical  constitution  is  often  an  inheritance. 
It  more  frequently  originates  in  the  unnatural  treatment  of  the 
young.  The  importance  of  good  physical  health  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Usefulness  and  happiness  and  personal  suc- 
cess depend  upon  it.  Health  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  it  is  a 
most  necessary  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest 
ends.  The  well-being  of  individuals  and  the  State  requires 
that  parents  and  teachers  should  direct  their  earupst  attention 
to  that  instruction  which  has  for  its  object  the  formation  and 
practice  of  good  physical  habits.  Let  this  instruction  be  given 
at  home  and  at  school.  Let  it  be  accompanied  with  an  effort 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  the  moral  obligation 
they  are  under  to  take  good  care  of  their  physical  bodies. 
If  this  is  skilfully  done,  the  hope  is  that  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance  will  begiu  to  prevail,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  most  successful 
attainment  of  all  those  other  ends  for  which  the  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  established. 

JOHN  W.  DICKINSON. 


Note.  —  The  topics  on  Arithmetic  were  prepared  by  Geo.  A.  Walton,  on 
Reading  by  John  T.  Prince,  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  on  the 
relations  of  Alcohol  to  the  human  system  by  A.  G.  Boyden,  principal  of  Nor- 
mal School  at  Bridgewater. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  Industrial  Drawing,  for  the  Evening  Schools  of 
the  State,  was  made  by  Geo.H.  Bartlett,  principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School. 

The  topics  on  the  different  branches  of  study  are  to  be  used  by  the  teachers 
as  hints  in  making  topics  for  themselves. 

In  the  Appendix  attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  agents  of  the  Board 
on  their  work  for  the  year ;  to  the  papers  of  Samuel  S.  Green,  Esq.,  Librarian 
of  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  ou  the  relation  of  Public  Libraries  to 
the  Public  Schools;  of  Francis  W.  Anthony,  principal  of  Bradford  High 
School,  on  the  High  School  Library  of  that  town  ;  and  of  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.D. 
of  Boston,  on  school-houses. 
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APPENDIXES. 


A. 


EEPOET  OF  GEOEGE  A.  WALTOT^, 


AGENT   OF    THE   BOARD. 


EEPOET  FOE   1884. 


To  the  Board  of  Edncalion : 

My  work  for  the  year  1884  included  the  ordinary  duties  of  an 
agent  of  the  Board  :  attendance  upon  meetings  of  teachers  and 
school  officers;  making  arrangements  for,  and  teaching  in,  the 
teachers'  institutes ;  and  visiting  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  schools.  The  early  part  of  January  was  spent 
upon  my  annual  report,  and  some  days  of  the  mouth  of  Febru- 
ary in  preparing  an  index  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary.  The 
work  in  connection  with  the  teachers'  institutes  occupied  a 
part  of  the  month  of  January,  the  whole  of  the  autumn  months, 
and  a  part  of  the  month  of  December.  The  balance  of  Decem- 
ber was  spent  in  preparing  reports  for  some  towns  whose 
schools  were  examined  during  the  year. 

My  stated  work  for  the  winter  and  spring  consisted  of  visits 
to  the  schools  of  Essex  County,  in  continuation  of  the  examin- 
ations to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  report  of  last  year, 
and  in  general  upon  the  plan  then  pursued.  Visits  were  this 
3'ear  made  to  all  the  schools  of  the  towns  in  this  county  not 
previously  visited,  and  to  the  primary  and  lower  grammar 
school  grades  of  four  cities,  and  all  but  one  of  the  remaining 
towns.  This  town  and  the  remaining  two  cities  I  hope  to 
visit  in  January  of  the  coming  year.  My  examinations  in 
Essex  County  were  somewhat  interrupted  by  calls  to  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  remarks  made  in  last  year's  report 
are  applicable  to  the  schools  visited  the  present  year. 

Observations  continued  from  year  to  year  only  serve  to  give 
intensity  to  the  conviction  often  expressed  to  the  Board,  that 
the  schools  depend  primarily  and  to  a  great  extent  for  their  suc- 
cess upon  efficient  supervision.  Some  advantages  of  employing 
superintendents  to  supplement  the  work  of  school  committees 
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were  given  in  the  report  of  last  year.  I  shall  try,  in  this  re- 
port, to  enforce  what  was  there  said,  and  to  urge  the  necessity 
for  such  supplementary  aid. 

School  committees  are  not  wanting  who  have  a  vigilant  and 
intelliixent  oversight  of  the  schools.  Where  such  committees 
are  kept  continuously  in  office,  the  results  which  follow  are 
rational  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  with  excellent 
teachers  and  schools.  But  in  general  the  service  thus  bestowed 
is  a  gratuity  ;  something  the  town  does  not  pay  for,  cannot  rely 
upon,  and  ought  not  to  expect. 

Admitting  that  persons  the  most  capable  are  elected  to  serve 
on  the  committees,  there  is  that  in  the  school  committee  sys- 
tem which  makes  it  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  supervision. 
Extended  as  the  term  of  office  has  been  to  three  years,  few, 
even  now,  are  in  the  office  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  its  duties  ;  some  of  these  duties  most 
have  not  the  time  or  requisite  knowledge  to  fully  discharge. 

Consider  the  nature  of  the  obligations  supervision  imposes. 
After  schools  are  provided  with  suitable  houses,  these  are  to  be 
kept  in  proper  condition  and  supplied  with  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus suited  to  the  several  grades  of  pupils,  and  adapted  to  the 
dilFerent  branches  of  instruction.  The  pupils  are  to  be  assigned 
to  the  proper  schools  and  advanced  from  grade  to  grade,  by 
some  standard  which  is  determined  by  the  supervising  power ; 
a  constant  attendance  of  pupils  is  to  be  secured ;  a  course  of 
studies,  including  all  the  branches  taught  and  apportioned  to 
the  several  grades,  is  to  be  made  out  for  the  schools ;  teachers 
are  to  be  selected  and  assigued^to  their  places ;  when  placed  in 
the  schools  they  need  often  to  be  directed,  and  sometimes 
instructed  in  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline ;  estimates  of 
expenses  are  to  be  submitted  for  the  town's  action,  and  large 
sums  of  money  are  to  be  expended.  These  are  some  of  the 
duties  devolved  upon  school    committees. 

How  far  are  the  duties  performed?  We  have,  in  the  main, 
comfortable  school-houses ;  few,  however,  are  conformed  to 
proper  sanitary  conditions ;  many  are  scantily  furnished  with 
the  means  of  teaching,  indeed  are  wholly  without  them  ;  the 
pupils  are  sometimes  quite  unequally  distributed  among  the 
schools  ;  their,  promotion  is  often  by  class  or  age  rather  than  by 
fitness;  if  promoted  by  some  fixed  standard,  the  training  im- 
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plied  is  often   partial  and  poorly  adapted  to  the   developing' 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

The  want  of  adaptation  of  studies  to  the  pupil's  powers  is  a 
source  of  irritation  to  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to  the 
latter  a  special  cause  of  discouragement  and  complaint. 
The  preparation  of  a  course  of  studies,  well  balanced  and 
well  defined,  is  the  exception  in  a  large  number  of  towns  ;  in 
many  no  course  whatever  is  prescribed.  Inexperienced  and 
untrained  teachers  are  being  constantly  introduced  into  the 
schools  ;  low  wages,  relationship,  or  other  causes  equally  ir- 
relevant, operating  in  their  favor,  while  professional  training 
counts  for  nothing.  Once  in  the  school,  though  the  incom- 
petency of  the  teacher  is  manifest,  he  is  likely  to  prosecute  his 
profitless  teaching  and  discipline  to  the  end  of  his  term,  for 
want  of  that  intelligent  inspection  which  would  wisely  direct 
or  at  once  eject  him. 

Illustrations  of  all  the  defects  hinted  at  in  this  enumeration, 
mostly  the  results  of  inadequate  supervision,  have  come  under 
my  observation  during  the  year.  For  example,  school-houses 
visited  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Some 
are  narrow  and  contracted  ;  one  I  visited,  permanently  seating 
36  pupils,  was  by  measurement  18|^  by  10|  feet  and  12  feet 
high,  giving  for  the  30  pupils  present  the  day  of  my  visit  92 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  a  person,  and  this  without  proper 
means  for  ventilation  ;  other  rooms  are  unnecessarily  and  in- 
conveniently large.  Some  large-roomed  buildings  have  entry- 
ways  and  stairs  occupying  the  ends,  while  the  rooms  between 
suffer  from  insufiicient  lighting;  others,  again,  are  constructed 
and  seated  to  bring  a  glare  of  light  full  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
pupil.  The  seats  in  some  rooms  are  low  and  narrow,  and 
placed  at  inconvenient  distances  from  the  desks.  The  ab- 
sence of  apparatus  for  teaching,  and  of  methods  which  demand 
it,  are  characteristic  of  many  schools  visited  the  present  year. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  pupils  has  impressed  me  more 
than  ever  before.  In  one  city  six  primary  schools,  each  having 
one  teacher,  had  a  total  attendance  of  461  pupils,  or  about  77 
pupils  to  a  teacher ;  in  the  same  city  were  grammar  schools 
with  30  to  40  pupils  to  a  teacher.  The  over-crowded  primary 
classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  feeble  grammar  classes  on  the 
other,  seemed  to  have  no  other  excuse  than  that  promotions 
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'  were  made  periodically,  and  that  the  district  limits  were  a  bar 
to  transfers  from  one  district  to  another, —  a  province  jealously 
guarded  against  incursions  from  the  superintendent. 

Except  by  an  understanding  the  most  general,  that  certain 
branches  are  to  be  taught,  large  numbers  of  schools  are  working 
without  any  prescribed  course  of  studies.  Subject  to  the  teach- 
er's preference  for  one  branch  or  another,  the  pupils,  over-tanght 
in  one  and  under-taught  in  another,  go  through  the  schools, 
passing  from  grade  to  grade  without  examinations,  and  finally 
graduate  without  ever  knowing  how  little  their  schooling  has  done 
for  them.  Where  a  course  is  marked  out,  the  teacher  is  often  left 
to  interpret  it  for  himself,  and  about  the  same  results  follow. 
While  some  course  of  studies  seems  a  necessity  to  any  complete 
school  work,  with  faithful  and  competent  teachers,  it  would  be 
about  as  well  to  have  none  as  to  have  a  defective  one  too  rigidly  ^ 
enforced.  An  imperfect  course  may  only  serve  to  hamper  or 
excuse  an  otherwise  successful  and  faithful  teacher.  I  have 
found  persons  who  had  been  taught  by  good  methods  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  abandoning  these  methods  on  the  plea  that  the 
course  of  studies  prescribed  an  amount  and  kind  of  work  which 
could  not  be  done  by  proper  methods ;  the  course  of  studies, 
they  said,  was  responsible,  not  they.  In  more  than  one  city 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  school  are  largely  devoted  to 
drilling  the  young  children  in  the  processes  of  ciphering  with 
dividends  and  products  extending  to  billions,  the  teachers  all 
silently  protesting  against  the  grinding  routine  to  which  both 
themselves  and  the  children  are  subjected. 

Committees,  not  acquainted  with  the  changes  made  in  teaching 
beginners,  and  not  realizing  what  tact  this  teaching  requires, 
deliberately  place  unskilled  teachers  in  primary  schools.  Find- 
ing in  one  instance  that  such  an  error  had  been  made,  I  inquired 
for  the  cause,  and  learned  that  having  failed  in  a  higher  grade, 
the  teacher  accepted  at  the  hands  of  the  same  committee  that  had 
discharged  her  the  ofler  of  this,  so  considered,  less  important 
place  !  With  a  superintendent  whose  time  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  schools,  should  such  a  risk  be  assumed,  the  school 
and  the  teacher  would  be  a  constant  source  of  solicitude  ;  they 
would  be  visited  and  receive  all  needed  instruction.  In  the 
event  of  the  teacher's  inability  to  control  and  instruct  his  school, 
the   duty    of  the    superintendent   would   be    to    suspend   the 
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teacher  or  report  the  inability  to  the  committee  for  their  action. 
Yet  here  was  a  school  in  a  thoroughly  demoralized  condition, 
destined  to  run  on  without  relief  for  an  indefinite  time,  possi- 
bly to  the  end  of  the  term.  Nor  was  this  school  alone  in  that 
town  ;  while  the  grammar  schools  were  in  charge  of  skilful  and 
able  teachers,  the  primary  schools,  from  some  cause,  were 
mostly  inferior,  not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  six  or  seven 
visited  being  at  all  satisfactory. 

The  constant  supervision  of  the  schools  of  a  town  or  city,  by 
one  competent  person,  is  needed  to  give  unity  to  the  plan  of 
work.  Distributed  as  the  schools  of  different  grades  or  of  ditfer- 
ent  sections  of  a  town  or  city  often  are,  among  sub-committees, 
there  is  liable  to  be  great  discrepancy  between  the  fitting  the 
pupil  receives  in  one  grade  and  that  he  needs  to  have  in  a 
higher.  Most  of  the  errors  revealed  by  my  examinations  in 
classes  above  the  seventh  year  are  chargeable  to  neglect  in  the 
first  three  or  four  years.  It  is  often  found,  moreover,  that  pupils 
in  the  lower  grades  are  working  out  by  slow  and  painful 
processes  what  would  come  with  ease  at  a  later  period.  No- 
ticeably, in  the  majority  of  schools  visited  the  present  year, 
the  training  in  the  elementary  combinations  of  numbers,  and 
in  the  use  of  oral  and  written  language,  are  marked  defects. 
Under  a  wise  superintendent,  who  has  the  support  of  the  school 
committee,  there  is  usually  found  a  unity  of  plan  which  is  an 
encouragement  to  teach  by  good  methods,  and  which  insures 
preparation  for  passing  from  grade  to  grade,  without  waste  of 
time  or  undue  anxiety. 

Selected,  as  wisdom  dictates  they  should  be,  for  their  matured 
judgments,  school  committees  generally  consist  of  persons 
educated  in  the  schools  of  a  generation  that  is  past.  With  the 
cares  of  business  engaging  their  attention,  they  are  not  likely 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  methods  of  teaching. 
Comparing  the  schools  of  the  present  with  their  recollection  of 
those  of  the  past,  they  are  liable  to  err  in  judgment.  Now,  it 
has  happened  during  the  present  year,  that  defects  revealed  by 
my  examinations  have  been  a  source  of  mortification  to  some 
committees  as  well  as  to  teacherfi  On  seeking  for  the  occa- 
sion for  the  emotions  excited,  I  have  found,  in  the  reports  made 
by  the  committees  to  the  people,  highly  commended,  the  very 
schools   and   teachers    upon   which    my  examinations   were   a 
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severe  criticism.  Tbus  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  people  are 
actually  misled  by  the  published  reports  of  their  schools  by 
those  appointed  to  their  inspection  and  supervision. 

The  instances  cited  may  seem  only  to  reflect  discredit  upon 
individual  school  committees.  There  may  be  failures  in  indi- 
viduals, but  the  illustrations  point  beyond  these ;  my  mind  is 
upon  the  system  to  which  the  failures  are  incident,  and  that 
not  to  question  its  great  importance,  but  simply  to  direct 
attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  itself.  It  is  charged 
with  important  duties  which  it  can  perform,  and  with  others 
which  it  cannot  perftjrm,  or  can  perform  but  imperfectly  and 
with  difficulty.  From  those  which  it  cannot  perform,  or  can 
perform  but  imperfectly,  it  should  be  relieved.  I  should  say, 
in  few  words,  its  ends  are  most  eifectively  served  when  its 
province  is  mainly  limited  to  legislative  and  judicial  acts,  and 
when  its  executive  functions  are  delegated  to  an  agent  skilled 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  most  serious  of  the  defects  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  preceding  pages,  are  not  merely  local  and  occasional,  — 
they  are  wide-spread  and  general.  They  are  not  defects  which 
are  superficial  and  easily  remedied,  —  they  are  deep-seated  and 
radical ;  they  are  rooted  in  prejudice  and  honored  custom, 
requiring  great  skill  and  prolonged  study  for  their  eradication  ; 
they  involve  problems  which  time  alone  can  work  out,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  these  are  to  be  solved,  and  the  schools, 
as  a  whole,  be  made  to  do  their  perfect  work,  except  by  the 
employment,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  of  persons  whose  busi- 
ness and  whose  interest  it  shall  be,  under  sympathizing  and 
intelligent  advisers,  to  apply  their  energies  exclusively  to  the 
direction  and  improvement  of  the  methods  and  means  of 
instruction. 

The  only  alternative  to  employing  a  school  superintendent  is 
to  secure  for  all  the  schools  experienced  professional  teachers, 
as  is  done  in  the  college  and  higher  seminaries.  To  do  this 
would,  for  evident  reasons,  be  impracticable.  It  would  be 
expensive,  would  imply  organization  of  the  teaching  faculty, 
and  would  in  no  way  lessen  the  labor  of  school  committees. 
The  employment,  of  a  special  agent  would  provide  expert 
supervision,  secure  effective  co-operation  among  the  teachers, 
and  make  permanent  improvement  possible  in  every  school. 
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Experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  method  of  supervision  is 
practicable  and  effective.  Most  of  our  cities,  and  many  of  the 
large  towns,  adopt  it  and  see  the  advantage  of  the  plan  ;  to 
recede  from  it  would  be  to  relegate  the  schools  to  the  chaos 
from  which  they  have  begun  to  emerge,  and  in  which  so  many 
are  still  working  out  their  uncertain  results. 

To  bring  this  plan  into  universal  favor  the  apathy  of  many 
small  towns,  as  well  as  of  some  larger  communities,  must  be 
overcome.  Aside  from  this  apathy  there  seems  to  be  no  obstacle 
to  its  general  adoption  except  the  additional  expense.  This  can, 
in  any  case,  be  much  lightened  by  several  contiguous  towns 
uniting  upon  one  person  to  superintend.  Successful  experi- 
ments of  such  unions  have  already  been  made.  In  all  parts  of 
the  State  there  are  groups  of  towns  which  might  combine  to  em- 
ploy one  person  of  experience  for  this  service.  Most  of  the 
schools  in  these  towns  are  ungraded,  or  mixed.  Some  in  the  , 
group  may  have  populations  which  can  maintain  schools  of  all 
the  distinct  grades,  with  a  high  school  for  "  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town."  To  show  the  character  of  many  of  the  schools 
of  such  towns,  and  the  need  of  expert  supervision,  I  present 
below  the  report  of  observations  made  in  the  schools  of  one 
town  of  such  a  group.  It  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Agent's  work,  and  will  be  suggestive  to  other  towns  than  that 
to  whose  schools  it  directly  applies.  With  this,  will  also  be 
presented  an  example  of  a  city  which  has  from  the  tirst,  em- 
ployed a  superintendent  of  schools.  The  tirst  of  these  illus- 
trations is  a  type  of  what  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  State  ; 
the  second  is  only  what  should  everywhere  be  found,  and  what 
in  many  respects  is  not  exceptional.  To  present  these  exam- 
ples necessarily  involves  some  repetition. 

First  Illustkation. 
The  Schools  of . 


EEPORT. 

Visits  were  made  to  all  the  schools  of the  last 

of and  the  first  of .  Fourteen  schools  were  ex- 
amined. The  average  of  time  spent  was  a  half-day  in  a  school. 
At  the  close  of  my  visits  I  held  a  meeting,  at  which  were  pres- 
ent six  of  the  teachers  and  one  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee,    xit  this  meeting  I  very  frankly  detailed  the  results  of 
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my  observations,  and  suggested  such  modifications  as  it  seemed 
desirable  and  possible  for  the  teachers  to  make.  As  I  then 
promised  to  do,  I  now  submit,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  a 
more  comprehensive  statement  of  my  impressions  of  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  schools. 

Organization  of  the  Schools. 

The  system  of  schools  in ,  embraces  four  principal 

groups. 


Examinations. 

The  desiofn  of  the  examination  of  the  schools,  was  to  dis- 
cs ' 

cover  the  results  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  secured, 
in  the  method  of  study  adopted,  and  in  the  mental  discipline 
obtained  ;  this  with  reference  to  the  pupils.  The  design,  so  far 
as  the  teachers  were  concerned,  was  to  learn  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  relation  which  the  teachers  held  to  the  pupils. 
The  purpose  was  to  commend  where  j)raise  was  due,  and  to 
suggest  improvements  where  it  appeared  that  better  results 
could  be  secured. 

In  each  of  the  schools  time  was  taken  to  observe  the  teacher's 
manner  of  conducting  tlie  exercises  in  one  or  more  branches  ; 
to  observe  the  bearing  of  the  teacher  towards  the  pupils ;  also 
that  of  the  pupils  towards  him  ;  and  particularly  the  spirit  which 
animated  both  pupils  and  teacher.  A  few  practical  tests  were 
applied,  to  ascertain  what  was  not  clearly  revealed  by  the  class 
exercises.  For  example,  to  test  the  pupils'  ability  to  compre- 
hend what  they  read,  they  were  asked  to  give  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  reading  or  other  lessons.  To 
test  their  ability  to  read  at  sight,  they  were  furnished  with 
selections  which  they  were  not  familiar  with,  and  which  I  car- 
ried with  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  test.  In  some  of 
the  schools  I  caused  to  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  an  orig- 
inal paragraph,  which  at  a  given  signal  the  class  faced  and  read. 
My  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  silent  reading  was  formed 
by  observing  the  pupils'  apparent  comprehension  of  what  they 
read,  especially  of  their  manner  of  expressing  what  was  new 
to  them.     To  test  the  pupils, in  oral  language,  they  were  asked 
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to  tell  what  they  knew  about  persons  and  things,  places  and 
events  mentioned  in  the  reading  lessons  *  To  test  their  use  of 
language  in  writing,  they  were  furnished  with  paper  and 
requested  to  write  from  my  dictation  or  the  teacher's,  sentences 
of  my  own  construction.  The  sentences  were  adapted  to  the 
grade  of  the  pupils  and  were  such  as  follow  : 

Where  are  you?    Here  I  am. 

Whose  ring  is  this?     It  is  Mr.  Walton's. 

There  are  two  lead  pencils  here.  One  of  their  points  is 
broken  off.  Whose  are  they?  The  teacher's^  I  think.  (With 
this  dictation  two  pencils  were  held  up.) 

"O/i,  look!''  said  John^  "  whose  knife  is  this?" 

At  lohose  store  does  your  father  buy  his  groceries?  At  Mr. 
Smith's,  I  think. 

Some  of  the  pupils  were  asked  to  write  in  proper  form  a 
letter  containing  specified  items.  Performing  some  simple  act, 
as  removing  my  finger-ring,  in  presence  of  the  pupils,  they 
were  asked  to  write  a  sentence  telling  what  was  done. 

The  tests  in  grammar  were  various,  among  them  several 
sentences  containing  false  syntax  to  be  corrected.  The  ques- 
tions in  geography  for  the  lower  classes,  were  chiefly  limited  to 
home  and  State  geography,  and  for  the  higher  classes,  to  a  few 
tests  for  the  characteristic  features  of  countries  the  pupils  had 
studied. 

In  arithmetic  the  examination,  aside  from  the  class  work  ob- 
served, consisted  of  tests  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, in  fractions,  in  mensuration  and,  with  the  upper  classes, 
in  interest.  The  problems  given  were  simple,  but  generally 
calculated  to  show  whether  the  pupils  were  trained  to  think. 
With  a  view  to  farther  test  the  grammar-school  work,  the 
same  questions  in  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  were 
submitted  in  the  high  as  in  the  grammar  school.  The  answers 
in  these  schools  were  all  written  out  upon  paper.  Both  grades 
had  tests  in  writing  some  common  business  forms. 

Results. 

As  no  comparison  of  schools  or  towns  is  contemplated  in 
this  report,  no  full  tabulation  of  results  is  presented.  Whether 
the  highest  ends  of  school  training  are  reached  is  not  always 
discovered  at  once,   nor  are  these  ends  susceptible   of  exact 
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tabulation,  yet  the  average  per  cents  in  one  or  two  branches 
are  here  given. 

Beading. — The  important  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  acquire 
facility  in  taking  the  sense  of  what  is  written.  The  power  to 
do  this  depends  upon  the  number  and  kind  of  words  which  the 
pupil  can  at  once  recognize,  and  whose  meaning  is  clear  to 
him,  and  upon  the  habit  he  has  formed  of  reading,  whether  it 
be  to  call  the  words  or  to  grasp  the  ideas  and  thoughts.  Where 
no  tests  are  directly  applied,  as  was  the  case  in  these  exami- 
nations, the  quality  of  the  reading,  so  far  as  taking  the  sense  is 
concerned,  can  only  be  inferred.  That  the  pupils  did  not  gen- 
erally take  the  sense  very  fully,  was  inferred  from  the  haste 
which  characterized  considerable  of  the  reading  ;  from  the  mis- 
calling of  the  words,  and  from  the  inability  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences  used  ;  from  the  habit, 
almost  universal  in  the  lowest  classes,  of  uttering  the  words 
singly,  as  if  naming  over  a  vocabulary  ;  from  the  absence  of 
any  attempt,  in  many  instances,  to  give  expression  to  what 
was  read  orally  ;  and,  I  may  add,  from  an  apparent  inability  to 
readily  understand  the  printed  questions  given  for  solution. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  schools  of  this 
town  are  exceptional  in  the  faults  enumerated.  Schools  where 
some  or  all  of  these  are  not  found  are  rather  the  exception. 
But  there  are  sufficient  examples  of  schools  doing  excellent 
work  in  all  these  respects  to  encourage  an  effort  to  secure  bet- 
ter results  everywhere. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  serious  failure  in 
the  oral  reading.  Above  the  lowest  primary  classes  in  the 
ungraded  schools,  I  saw  no  attempt  to  teach  reading ;  and 
from  the  general  character  of  the  reading,  I  suspect  that  the 
reading  lessons  are  more  heard  than  taught.  The  reading 
generally  wanted  in  force ;  in  no  instance  was  the  pupil's 
attention  directed  to  this  fault.  In  several  schools  the  reading 
Avas  exceedingly  rapid  ;  no  check  was  put  upon  the  pupils. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  change  the  pitch  or  quality  of  the 
tones,  or  to  vary  these ;  the  articulation  was  bad,  sometimes 
the  pronunciation  also.  In  one  school,  and  this  of  a  higher 
o-rade,  the  indifference  to  the  exercise  was  such  as  to  make  it, 
to  say  the  least,  a  waste  of  time  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 
In  nearly  all  the  mixed  schools  the  oral  reading,  particularly  in 
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the  lower  classes,  was  not  calculated  to  excite  thought  in  the 
reader  or  the  listener. 

The  reading  in  the  graded  schools  was  of  a  better  quality, 
but  even  here  the  true  ends  of  oral  reading,  namely,  to  excite 
ideas  and  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  were  not  kept 
sufficiently  in  view.  Of  course,  there  were  some  good  readers 
in  the  schools  ;  a  few  that  might  be  called  quite  good.  The 
effort  to  improve  this  branch  by  bringing  together  the  best 
readers  in  the  several  schools  for  a  test  of  excellence,  as  is  done 
in  this  town,  must  tend  to  improve  the  reading.  The  award  by 
the  committee  of  prizes  for  the  best  reading  —  a  trial  for  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  —  was  to  me  an  omen  of  good. 
Of  most  of  those  selected  to  compete  at  that  trial,  a  general 
fault  was  the  want  of  any  conscious  effort  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  others  the  sense  of  the  piece. 

The  causes  for  so  great  a  failure  in  this  most  important 
branch  of  instruction,  some  of  them  at  least,  may  be  easily 
stated.  In  all  the  mixed  schools  the  teaching  of  the  beginners, 
so  far  as  I  witnessed  it,  was  based  upon  a  wrong  principle.  The 
a,  b,  c's  were  first  taught,  and  from  these  letters  words  were 
made  ;  instead,  the  word  as  a  whole  should  have  been  first  pre- 
sented, and  directly  associated  with  the  idea  it  represented, 
which  is  the  first  step  in  learning  to  read.  This  bad  beginning 
was  followed  by  the  spelling  out  of  the  words  which  formed 
a  sentence,  and  thus  was  induced,  at  the  start,  a  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing words  without  expression,  which  process  was  mis- 
taken for  reading,  and  expression,  which  should  be  foremost  in 
the  reader's  mind,  was  deferred  till  adverse  habits  were  formed, 
quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  overcome.  In  the  graded 
primary  schools  the  method  of  teaching  was  mainly  right. 
With  such  modifications  as  can  only  result  from  experience, 
and  with  the  skill  which  practice  alone  can  give,  the  beginners 
and  their  teachers  will  be  spared  the  tedious  drudging  which, 
by  the  a,  b,  c  process,  so  bars  the  way  to  learning  to  read. 

Perhaps  the  spelling  out  of  words,  which  for  so  many  years 
has  been  put  as  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  learning  to  read, 
is  enough  to  account  for  the  absence  of  good  reading  in  so  many 
schools.  But  another  error  in  early  training,  which  conduces 
to  the  same  end,  is  that  of  hurrying  the  pupils  into  reading 
which  is  beyond  their  comprehension.     Before  the  pupils  know, 
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and  can  understandingly  use,  the  words  of  a  First  reading- 
book,  they  are  put  to  reading  in  a  Second  ;  from  this  they  are 
put  into  a  Third,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series.  I  found 
Fifth  readers  in  the  hands  of  pupils  who  should  have  been 
reading  in  Third,  and  many  in  Fourth  who  had  to  struggle  to 
read  at  sight  a  Third,  and  who  should  have  been  reading  a 
Second.  The  pupil  must  have  a  variety  of  reading  matter,  but 
the  plan  of  having  the  pupil  read  only  one  book  of  a  grade 
till  he  knows  it  by  heart,  is,  in  many  towns,  giving  way  to 
the  more  rational  plan  of  having  the  pupil  read  several  First 
readers  of  different  series  before  he  attempts  to  read  a  Second 
reader,  and  to  read  several  Second  readers  before  he  attempts 
to  read  a  Third,  and  so  on  till  the  Fourth  reader  is  reached. 

Treating  books  of  these  lower  grades  in  this  manner,  the 
pupil  reads  with  a  vocabulary  suited  to  his  years,  until  it  is  so 
familiar  that  he  can  read  at  sight  whatever  is  expressed  in  these 
words.  The  reading  being  level  with  his  comprehension,  the 
pupil  becomes  habituated  to  thinking  the  thought  as  he  repeats 
the  expression.  The  additional  reading  thus  furnished  is  called 
supplementary,  but  it  is  only  the  needed  complement  for  every 
school  and  every  child.  Its  necessity  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  few  good  readers  found  in  many  schools  have 
become  such  by  having  read  much  at  home.  Were  there  more 
entertaining  and  appropriate  reading  in  the  homes,  there  would 
be  less  occasion  for  so  much  practice  in  reading  in  the  lower 
schools. 

A  third  reason  for  poor  oral  reading  in  the  schools  is,  that 
the  pupils'  attention  is  too  little  directed  to  the  end  of  oral 
reading,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  to  affect  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  To  this  end  the  reader  should  be  led  constantly  to 
direct  his  effort.  Not  till  the  reader  is  so  engrossed  in  the  effort 
to  make  others  understand  and  feel  what  he  reads,  not  till  he 
loses  consciousness  of  self  in  this  effort,  is  he  likely  to  read  so 
as  to  interest  others  ;  he  may  even  then  fail,  but  in  proportion  as 
his  effort  is  to  communicate  the  thought  to  others  will  he  lose 
self-consciousness,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  make  himself 
understood  and  felt.  Notice,  too,  as  he  becomes  possessed  of 
the  desire  to  do  this,  there  will  be  awakened  within  him  a 
motive  for  study,  that  he  may  possess  himself  of  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  of  the  author.     This  study  is  silent  reading.     And 
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certainly,  the  great  demand  in  the  schools  is  for  training  in  the 
power  to  read  silently,  or  so  as  easily  to  comprehend  the 
author's  ideas  and  thoughts. 

Language. —  To  test  the  pupils  in  oral  language  I  mide  an 
effort  to  engage  them  in  conveu'sation  or  in  some  exercise  re- 
quiring them  to  talk.  In  only  one  school  was  I  fairly  success- 
ful;  in  this  the  boys,  with  considerable 'freedom,  named  and 
described  the  parts  of  a  hogshead,  an  article  named  in  one  of 
the  reading  lessons.  There  was  much  shyness  evinced  as  I 
introduced  this  exercise  ;  with  some  there  was  a  look  of  sus- 
picion, with  a  few,  of  scorn,  as  if  my  questions  were  trifling  or 
impertinent.  From  this  I  inferred  formality  in  the  methods 
of  teaching,  and  a  want  of  habitual  training  in  the  use  of  oral 
language.  The  recitations  which  I  heard  being  conducted  by 
questions  and  answers  were  not  calculated  to  encourage  the  use 
of  oral  language  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  geography,  for 
example,  the  teacher  employed  more  language  than  the  pupils ; 
the  former  using  a  full  sentence  in  asking  a  question,  the  latter 
answering  with  a  single  word.  This  important  training  in  the 
use  of  oral  language  has,  evidently,  been  overlooked  in  all  the 
schools.  The  more  is  the  pity,  since  it  has  its  practical  bear- 
ing in  fitting  the  pupil  for  the  affairs  of  life,  and  is  a  means  to 
good  expression  in  oral  reading ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  train 
pupils  to  read  easily  and  naturally  without  this  habit  as  pre- 
liminary and  accessory. 

One  example  will  be  given  to  illustrate  the  eflfect  careful 
training  in  oral  language  has  upon  written  spelling.  All  the 
pupils  were  asked  to  write  the  names  of  their  respective 
schools.  Of  the  43  pupils  in  an  intermediate  school,  26  pupils 
misspelled  the  word  intermediate.  There  were  16  different 
spellings ;  among  them,  intermadent,  medate,  miedate,  meadit, 
media,  indemt,  inamedit,  intemadent,  indmiate,  intemetite,  in- 
terment. As  an  error  in  spelling,  this  result  simply  shows 
that  the  spelling  of  this  word  had  not  been  taught ;  but  aside 
from  this,  it  shows  that  the  ear  had  not  been  trained  to  distin- 
guish sounds,  and  that  the  organs  of  speech  had  not  been  used 
to  uttering  them  with  exactness ;  correct  habits  in  both  would 
follow  from  a  constant  and  critical  training  in  oral  language. 
Intermediate  is  a  word  whose  every  syllable  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  language  ;  so  that  with  the  word  properly  pronounced 
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a,ncl  the  ear  properly  trained,  a  pupil  in  that  grade  of  school 
should  spell  it  correctly  by  ♦'  guess." 

Written  exercises  furnish  a  good  test  of  the  pupils'  ability  to 
write  sentences  in  proper  form,  which  has  reference  to  pen- 
manship, spelling,  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation.  The 
average  result  in  these  particulars  in  the  highest  classes,  was 
about  40  per  cent.,  or  two-fifths  correct;  the  average  in  the 
classes  of  the  grade  next  to  the  highest,  was  about  16  per  cent., 
or  one-sixth  correct.  The  most  serious  errors  were  made,  here 
as  everywhere,  in  punctuation.  Most  of  the  schools  below  the 
intermediate,  including  classes  of  this  grade  in  the  mixed 
schools,  used  neither  periods  nor  interrogation  points.  Quota- 
tion marks  were  not  used  in  any  instance,  and  there  was  almost 
as  great  a  failure  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive 
case.  Tlie  misspelling  of  such  common  words  as  where,  there, 
their,  tvhose,  off,  was  characteristic  of  all  the  schools  in  which 
these  words  were  dictated.  There  was  great  diversity  in  the 
different  schools  in  the  use  of  the  capital  letters ;  some  sen- 
tences were  wholly  without  capitals,  in  others  every  significant 
word  began  with  a  capital ;  in  some  the  misuse  was  the  rule,  in 
others  they  were  used  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy.  While 
the  handwriting  was  better  than  either  of  the  items  above 
named,  the  teaching  seemed  to  lack  system  ;  I  found  it  much 
neglected  in  all  the  primary  classes  except  in  the  graded 
schools ;  here  it  was  early  introduced  and  occupying  the  place 
and  time  it  deserves. 

Grammar  proper  was  assigned  only  to  the  pupils  of  the 
highest  grades;  the  parsing  of  the  few  words  assigned,  indi- 
cated but  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  while  very  few  made 
proper  corrections  of  the  false  syntax. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  use  of  language  is  in  the 
want  of  attention  bestowed  npon  it.  So  far  as  I  discovered, 
no  systematic  training  in  language,  aside  from  some  text-book 
work,  is  attempted.  In  the  ungraded  schools,  writing  is  not 
begun  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  when  the  pupils  have  copy 
books,  and  begin  to  form  the  letters  and  to  copy  words, —  a 
practice  which,  in  the  best  schools,  is  commenced  by  having 
the  pupils  write  upon  slates  on  their  entrance  into  the  lowest 
primary  grade.  For  Avant  of  this  early  training  in  writing* 
the   spelling  in  the  lower  classes   was   necessarily  oral.     The 
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absence  of  training  in  sentence  writing  accounts  for  the  failure 
in  the  spelling  of  many  short  words  in  common  use.  In  pen- 
manship, the  training  in  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  figures 
should  be  begun  by  practice  upon  the  simplest  letter,  i ;  and  the 
practice  should  continue  upon  this  letter  till  the  pupil  can  both 
make  and  criticise  it.  From  this  the  pupil  should  proceed, 
going  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  characters,  through 
the  letters  and  figures,  taking  each  in  order,  till  all  can  be 
executed  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

Words,  separate  and  combined  in  sentences,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  written  work  of  all  the  pupils  every  day  ;  the 
work  to  introduce  by  a  good  method,  the  spelling,  punctu- 
ation and  capitals,  and  this  before  the  pupils  can  make  use 
of  a  text  book.  The  advantasje  of  the  sentence  writinoj 
appears  in  the  fact  that  in  practice  we  are  required  to  take 
note  at  the  same  time  of  all  of  the  above  named  particulars.  In 
this  early  work  the  pupil  should  be  trained  to  the  correct  use 
of  grammatical  forms,  and  to  the  proper  use  of  words,  so  that 
if  he  never  studies  grammar  and  rhetoric  for  the  principles 
which  govern  the  construction  and  use  of  the  language,  he  will 
still  be  able  to  use  the  language  properly. 

The  criticisms  I  have  made  refer  to  the  elements  of  written 
sentences.  There  was  some  composition  work  done  in  the 
higher  grades,  but  I  did  not  find  that  the  pupils  were  anywhere 
taught  to  construct  compositions  after  a  natural  or  logical 
order. 

Geography.  —  The  method  of  the  work  I  saw  in  geography 
varied  in  the  different  schools.  The  geography  of  our  own 
State  was,  on  the  whole,  poorly  taught.  '  The  same  may  be 
said  of  what  may  be  called  the  home  geography,  as  the  points 
of  the  compass,  the  neighboring  mountains  and  rivers;  instead, 
recitations  were  given  by  the  question  and  answer  method, 
upon  disconnected  facts  about  foreign  countries. 

No  subject  taught  in  the  schools  is  better  adapted  to  interest 
pupils  in  the  practical  aflfairs  of  life,  or  in  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tions of  the  earth  to  meet  the  wants  of  man.  No  subject  is 
more  easily  made  the  occasion  for  training  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. But  the  formal  and  routine  way  in  which  it  is  too  often 
taught  makes  it  one  of  the  least  profitable  of  all  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  schools. 
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Arithmetic. — The  results  in  arithmetic  were,  iu  the  first 
classes,  about  33  per  cent,  correct;  in  the  second  classes, 
about  21  per  cent.  In  the  fundamental  operations  the  erro- 
neous results  were  due  in  some  instances  to  improperly  ex- 
pressing the  numbers  dictated.  The  percentage  of  errors  in 
the  practical  problems  assigned  was  greater  than  in  the  mere 
mechanical  operations. 

A  cause  for  much  of  the  want  of  accuracy  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  early  systematic  training  in  the  elementary  com- 
binations, and  in  not  giving  proper  discipline  to  the  powers  of 
observation,  imagination  and  reasoning.  The  primary  pupils 
seem  to  be  hurried  over  the  combinations  without  masterinsf 
them ;  too  little  training  is  given  with  objects  ;  there  is  too 
much  dependence  upon  the  tables.  Too  few  problems,  aside 
from  those  found  in  the  books,  are  presented  to  the  pupils, 
while  they  have  little  or  no  practice  in  making  problems  for 
themselves.     The  great  reliance  seems  to  be  upon  the  book. 

There  is  evidently  here,  as  almost  everywhere,  too  much 
telling  of  the  pupils,  and  too  little  independent  work  on  their 
part.  More  short,  simple  problems,  with  slightly  varying  con- 
ditions, could  be  profitably  performed  by  all  the  classes.  Prac- 
tice upon  these  would  tend  to  break  up  the  pupils'  habit  of 
comparing  their  work  one  with  another,  a  habit  more  common 
here  than  in  any  schools  visited  of  late  elsewhere. 

What  I  have  said  is  largely  in  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 
schools.  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  commend  them  for 
what  they  do  than  to  criticise  them  for  what  they  fail  to  do. 
For  they  do  much  in  communicating  knowledge  that  is  useful, 
in  inculcating  principles,  and  in  forming  habits  for  right  living. 
But  as  the  faults  I  have  criticised  could  be  so  easily  corrected 
with  a  little  study  and  concerted  action,  it  seems  better  to 
direct  attention  to  these  rather  than  to  matters  needing  no 
improvement. 

General  Suggestions. 

In  drawing  to  a  close  this  report,  already  too  long,  a  few 
general  causes  for  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  may  be 
stated. 

School  Accommodations.  *  *  *  *  In  justice  to  the  moral 
training  of  the  children,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that, 
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however  long  provisions  for  additional  school  room  may  be 
deferred,  the  premises  and  buildings  appurtenant  to  some  of 
the  school-houses  demand  immediate  attention.  Decency 
requires  that  the  outhouses  be  freed  from  defilement  and 
symbols  of  impurity  ;  and  modesty,  if  not  chastity  and  physi- 
cal health,  would  suggest  that  suitable  partition  fences  be 
established  and  kept  up,  to  screen  the  approaches  to  the  out- 
buildings used  by  the  two  sexes. 

Attendance. — There  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
average  attendance  upon  the  different  schools.  Whilst  regular- 
ity and  punctuality  were  secured  in  most  of  the  graded  schools, 
in  several  of  the  mixed  schools  there  appeared  to  be  a  larger 
number  of  absences  than  there  could  be  good  excuse  for ;  the 
attendance  in  three  of  these,  the  day  of  my  visit,  being 
severally  77,  67  and  36  per  cent,  of  the  number  belonging. 

Teaching. — But  little  teaching  was  seen;  possibly  this 
might  have  been  accidental.  The  time  was  occupied  in  hear- 
ing the  pupils  recite  their  lessons,  and  in  the  few  brief  exer- 
cises submitted  for  the  examination.  But  from  inquiries  made, 
and  from  the  methods  of  recitation  and  study  observed,  I 
suspect  there  is  in  many  of  the  schools  but  little  teaching 
done. 

Teaching  implies  teachers  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
Others  may  by  experience  learn  to  teach,  and  some  brought  up 
under  good  teaching  may  excel  those  less  favored  in  their  early 
instruction,  even  though  the  latter  have  attended  Normal  or 
training  schools ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  experi- 
ence and  early  instruction,  teachers  who  have  been  instructed 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  are  to  be  preferred.  Of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  under  consideration  but  three  have  had 
professional  training ;  some  have  had  considerable  and  very 
successful  experience,  but  others  are  under-graduates  of  the 
high  school  and  doing  experimental  work.  Either  such  can- 
not be  considered  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
teachers,  or  the  rule  adopted  in  such  cities  as  Boston  and  Law- 
rence is  based  upon  a  false  assumption.  In  these  cities  all 
teachers  appointed  to  the  schools  must  have  had  a  special 
course  of  instruction  for  teaching,  or  a  successful  experience 
to  recommend  them.  The  teachers  of  schools  in  general  are 
persons  of  average  ability,  and,  as  a  class,  devote  themselves 
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faithfully  to  their  work,  but,  for  want  of  the  proper  training, 
often  with  results,  even  to  themselves,  far  from  satisfactory. 

Course  of  Studies. —  A  demand  now  making  upon  the  schools 
is  for  a  course  of  studies  which  reaches  to  particulars.  Where 
there  is  no  such  course,  however  intelligent  the  teachers,  and 
however  earnest,  the  schools  will  be  liable  to  do  a  miscella- 
neous kind  of  work,  in  which  useless  work  will  come  in 
for  a  large  share.  I  found  no  well-devised  plan  of  studies 
pursuing  in  the  schools  of  this  town.  In  consequence,  except- 
ing in  the  graded  schools,  idleness  was  the  rule  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  lower  grades,  and  there  were  found  in  the  higher  grades 
a  great  number  of  errors,  for  which  the  teachers  in  immediate 
charge  did  not  feel  at  all  responsible,  but  on  account  of  which, 
all  higher  work  was  impeded  ;  and  finally,  the  pupils  who  had 
reached  the  high  school  were  so  hampered  by  the  results  of 
what  had  been  done  and  what  left  undone,  before  this  school 
was  reached,  that  intelligent  progress  was  impossible. 

A  good  course  of  studies,  properly  applied,  would  furnish 
every  pupil  with  something  profitable  to  do,  and  something 
necessary  to  be  done,  each  moment  of  his  time  in  school ;  it 
would  largely  determine  the  methods  of  instruction  ;  instead  of 
the  child's  being  returned  to  his  seat  after  his  brief  recitation, 
to  sit  for  an  hour  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  gaze  into  empty 
space  or  into  a  book  he  is  too  young  to  study,  it  would  put  some 
pleasing  work  into  his  hands,  and  thus  give  him  the  occasion  to 
practise  the  virtue  of  industry ;  it  would  furnish  him  with  work 
which  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon  his  future  progress, 
and  by  which  he  would  be  getting  the  mastery  over  himself,  and 
thus  acquiring  the  power  of  self-reliance,  and  so  of  self-respect. 

It  would  necessitate  the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the 
proper  apparatus  and  appliances  for  teaching.  Every  little 
child,  at  an  early  age,  would  be  furnished  with  a  slate, 
properly  ruled  for  writing  and  language  work,  with  a  pencil  of 
suitable  length  and  well  pointed  ;  each  pupil,  as  he  advanced, 
would  have  a  reading  book,  and  after  reading  this,  another,  and 
so  on ;  in  all  the  lower  schools  would  be  found  tables  with 
objects  for  number  work,  with  blocks  for  teaching  geometrical 
forms,  with  devices  for  teaching  color ;  there  would  be  globes, 
and  maps  representing  the  town,  the  State,  and  larger  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface.     Instead,  in  these  schools  there 
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were  pupils  using  bits  of  slate  and  of  slate  pencils,  and  many 
that  had  not  even  these  ;  there  was  a  dearth  of  maps  and  of 
apparatus  of  every  kind,  as  there  was  of  methods  of  teaching 
which  create  a  demand  fur  them.  Even  with  books  for  readimr 
the  pupils  were  not  all  supplied  ;  in  one  school  a  class  of  eleven 
pupils  had  but  one  book  of  a  kind  among  them  ;  from  this  all 
reiid  as  it  was  passed  in  succession  from  one  to  another ;  it  is  a 
use  which  might  be  made  of  a  supplementary  reading  book,  but 
this  was  the  regular  book  of  the  class. 

For  want  of  the  necessary  maps  one  teacher  showed  his  in- 
genuity by  placing  in  colors  high  upon  the  wall  a  map  of  the 
State.  A  very  commendable  work  also  was  that  of  securing  for 
the  High  School  chemicals  and  philosophical  apparatus,  entered 
upon  by  the  enterprising  principal  of  that  school.  Some  of  the 
other  teachers  have  done  something  to  beautify  their  rooms  and 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  means  of  teaching,  but  all  could 
do  more.  And  it  is  to  the  teachers  the  schools  are  to  look  for 
the  introduction  of  better  means  of  teaching,  as  upon  them  in  a 
measure  rests  the  blame  that  they  are  so  inadequately  supplied 
and  that  the  means  are  often  so  little  used  where  furnished. 

A  course  of  studies  gives  unity  to  the  plan  of  the  school  work  ; 
everything  is  provided  for,  in  its  time  and  place.  Not  only  is  it 
possible  to  give  the  pupil  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge,  but 
by  pursuing  his  studies  in  an  orderly  manner  he  is  led  to  form 
right  habits  of  study.  Knowing  the  order  of  studies  and  the 
methods,  the  time  of  the  teacher  is  economized.  Knowins:  the 
ends  to  be  accomplished,  he  devotes  himself  with  singleness  of 
purpose  to  teaching  and  to  devising  the  means  of  exciting  to 
proper  activity  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  the  mixed  school, 
the  frequent  change  of  teachers  makes  the  thorough  preparation 
for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another,  even  with  the  work 
for  each  grade  well  laid  out,  quite  difiicult ;  without  a  prescribed 
course  it  becomes  impossible.  And  in  the  graded  schools, 
where  the  teachers  are  more  permanent,  there  is  no  less  neces- 
sity for  a  proper  course  of  studies ;  without  this,  the  pupil  is 
taken  again  and  again  over  some  parts  of  the  studies,  while 
other  parts  are  wholly  unknown. 

In  the  absence  of  a  course  of  studies,  and  of  leisure  on  the 
part  of  school  committees  to  frame  one,  the  teachers  of  the  town 
should  be  organized  as  an  association,  with  the  duty  of  assist- 
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ing  the  committee  in  making  a  proper  distribution  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  several  grades,  and  in  devising  means  for  ac- 
complishing in  the  best  manner  the  work  assigned  to  the  several 
grades.  This  is  one  means  of  elevating  the  teachers  from  hire- 
lings to  professionals. 

School  Discipline.  —  Perhaps  the  greatest  diversity  observed 
in  the  schools  was  in  the  character  of  the  discipline.  In  some 
there  was  extreme  laxity ;  indeed,  with  the  anxiety  occasioned 
by  the  written  examinations,  the  good  order  which  generally 
characterizes  our  schools  was  in  some  instances  exchanged  for 
a  state  of  demoralization.  In  some,  there  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  severe  and  precise  conformity  to  rules;  in  a  few, 
there  was  that  self-government  which  is  the  proper  end  of 
all  school  government.  In  one  I  saw  a  rod  with  too  many 
branches  to  be  a  pointer,  and  which  I  might  have  inferred  was 
to  be  used  to  illustrate  a  topic  in  botany,  had  I  not  seen  another 
instrument  which  reminded  me  of  one  pauch  used  for  punish- 
ments in  my  younger  days. 

Whilst  the  teachers  were  generally  free  from  any  appearance 
of  irritability,  there  was  apparent  in  several  of  the  schools  that 
repressive  spirit  which  tends  unduly  to  restrain  the  pupils. 
On  the  part  of  some  teachers  there  was  an  apparent  want  of 
trust  in  the  children,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  their  confi- 
dence and  self-respect.  In  some  of  the  more  experienced  of 
the  teachers  this  want  was  by  no  means  felt,  and  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  good  teacher  were  yielding  their  legiti- 
mate results  in  industrious,  obedient  and  happy  pupils. 

Superintendence, — The  criticisms  made  in  this  report,  are 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  in  full  confidence  that  they 
are  the  one  institution  which  no  just  criticism  can  impair,  and 
that  any  criticism  which  is  just  will  result  only  in  their  good. 
The  schools  are  everywhere  better  than  they  once  were.  More 
is  known  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  what  is  known  has 
a  wider  application  than  formerly.  Some  communities  have 
availed  themselves  more  fully  than  others  of  the  philosophy  and 
its  applications. 

What  is  said  all  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  skilful  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  employment  of  such  an  agent  is  practicable  for 
this  town,  by  the  union  of  this  with  several  contiguous  towns 
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which  will  suggest  themselves.  Such  union,  with  one  compe- 
tent person  for  superintendent,  would,  with  but  slight  increase 
of  the  expense  now  incurred  for  supervision,  bring  to  the 
schools  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing blessing  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  generation  to  bestow 
upon  another. 

Second  Illustration. 

The  Schools  of  Lawrence, 

REPORT. 

My  visits  to  the  schools  of  Lawrence  were  made  in  February 
and  March  of  the  current  year.  They  occupied  about  two  weeks, 
extended  to  all  of  the  several  grades  of  schools,  and  to  d lifer- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  I  made,  in  the  previous  year,  some  ex- 
aminations in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Organization. 

The  school  system  of  Lawrence  is  the  system  common  to  the 
schools  of  the  State,  except  that  the  intermediate  or  grammar 
grade  in  Lawrence  is  divided  into  middle  and  grammar  schools, 
the  former  receiving  pupils  from  the  primary,  and  after  con- 
ducting them  through  a  two  years'  course,  promoting  them  to 
the  grammar  schools.  The  system  is  supplemented  by  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers. 

The  city  maintains  an  industrial  school,  which  is  a  small  home 
school  for  truant  children.  This  school  is  incorporated,  and 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees.  It  has  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  with  the  necessary  buildings  for  a  home,  a  work- 
shop and  a  school. 

For  adult  pupils  the  city  has,  also,  well-organized  evening 
schools,  where  systematic  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  gram- 
mar-school studies,  including  a  thorough  course  in  drawing. 
No  better  example  of  successful  evening  schools  exists  in  the 
State. 

The  system  of  schools  is  well  adapted  to  the  city's  needs. 
The  territory  is  so  limited  that  one  central  high  school  is 
easily  reached  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  two 
principal  grammar  schools,  located  near  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion on  opposite  sides   of  the  river,  are  also  easily  accessible. 
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The  other  two  grades  of  schools,  the  primary  and  middle,  are 
distributed  throughout  the  city  ;  one  middle  school  being  located 
theoretically,  and  almost  practically,  between  the  two  primaries 
which  are  its  feeders.  The  middle  school  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  system,  since  pupils  who  have  spent  three 
years  in  primary  schools  could  be,  if  not  as  economically 
taught  as  in  well-graded  grammar  schools,  certainly  more  easily 
and  more  effectively  disciplined  than  in  the  middle  schools. 

Buildings. 

Many  of  the  school  buildings  are  models  of  economy,  con- 
venience and  good  taste.  The  four-room  school-houses 
recently  built  or  reconstructed,  are  crossed  by  halls  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  two  entrances,  at  opposite  ends,  and  two  staircases, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  floor  dimensions  of  the 
rooms  are  25  by  29  feet,  and  13  feet  high,  giving  ample  space 
for  seating,  avoiding  needless  strain  upon  the  voice  of  the 
teacher,  and,  with  a  proper  use  of  an  excellent  system  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  making  ample  provision  for  the  health  of 
the  pupils.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  and  all  are  furnished 
with  single  desks  and  with  the  necessary  means  for  teaching. 
While  in  general  the  school-houses  of  the  city  are  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  authorities  and 
people,  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  Oliver  Building  are  too 
gloomy  and  dark  to  merit  any  very  high  encomiums. 

Examinations. 

In  my  visits  I  met  about  eighty  teachers  in  their  class-rooms, 
staying  long  enough  in  each  to  learn  something  of  the  methods 
and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  teacher.  In  many  I  stayed  through 
several  exercises,  and  made  practical  tests  of  the  results  of  the 
teaching.  The  subjects  in  which  tests  were  applied  were 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading  and  language,  including  pen- 
manship, spelling,  grammatical  construction,  the  use  of  capi- 
tals and  marks  of  punctuation.  All  the  tests  were  of  a  simple 
character  and  their  application  occupied  but  a  brief  time.  I 
heard  the  reading  and  observed  the  method  of  teaching  it,  in  a 
large  number  of  primary  schools,  and  in  several  schools  of 
other  grades.  The  greater  part  of  the  exercises  seen  were  such 
as  the  teacher  chanced  to  have  in  hand  when  I  made  my  visits, 
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which  were  without  previous  notice,  and  most  of  them  without 
an  attendant. 

To  test  the  pupils  in  reading,  they  were  furnished  with  books 
of  my  own,  which  tliey  had  not  previously  read.  For  a  test  of 
reading  script  at  sight,  I  caused  to  be  placed  upon  the  black- 
board an  original  paragraph  containing  a  narrative  or  story  ap- 
propriate to  the  grade  of  the  pupils  ;  this,  at  a  given  signal,  all 
were  directed  to  face,  and,  as  soon  as  ready,  to  read.  My 
judgment  of  the  silent  reading  was  formed  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  pupils  took  the  sense  of  the  new  pieces  which 
they  read. 

In  language,  various  tests  were  applied.  To  ascertain  the 
power  of  the  pupils  to  use  oral  hinguage,  they  were  engaged  in 
conversation  upon  topics  suggested  by  the  reading  and  other 
exercises.  Questions  were  also  proposed  which  involved  social 
and  moral  duties.  As  tests  for  the  ability  to  use  written  lan- 
guage, I  constructed  sentences,  which  tvere  dictated  by  the 
teacher  or  myself  for  the  pupils  to  write. 

The  lowest  primary  classes  wrote  such  sentences  as.  Where 
are  you  9  Here  I  am;  higher  classes  such  sentences  as, 
There  are  two  lead  pencils  here;  one  of  their  points  is 
broken  off.  Whose  are  they  9  the  middle  and  lower  grammar 
classes  such  sentences  as,  Never  say  "/  guess,""  when  you 
mean  I  think.  Where  does  your  father  buy  his  meat  9  At 
Mr.  Smith's  store,  I  think.  He  buys  groceries  there  too.  The 
upper  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  were  asked  to  correct 
inaccuracies  in  the  construction  of  such  sentences  as,  Samuel 
or  John  have  worked  here  last  year,  i  do  not  know  that  either 
of  them  are  here  now.  To  these  classes  were  also  given  tests 
in  letter  writing  and  in  business  forms. 

In  arithmetic  the  pupils  were  tested  for  their  accuracy  and 
facility  in  the  fundamental  operations,  and  in  problems  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  imagination ;  for  the  latter  purpose 
problems  similar  to  the  following  were  given  :  — 

Suppose  two  boys  to  start  at  the  same  place  and  walk  in  op- 
posite directions,  one  20,  and  the  other  12  rods:  and  then  turn 
and  walk  each  half-way  back  to  the  place  where  he  first  started, 
how  far  apart  would  the  boys  then  be  9 

For  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  some  prob- 
lems were  given  in  fractions,  compound  numbers,  interest,  and 
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in  mensuration.     These  grades  had  a  few  questions  in  geogra- 

phy. 

Beyond  the  direct  tests  thus  described,  the  examination  was 
oral  and  mostly  limited  to  witnessing  the  regular  exercises  as 
conducted  by  the  teachers. 

Eesults. 

Since  my  object  is  simply  to  give  my  impressions  of  the 
schools  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  tabulated  re- 
sults. I  therefore,  as  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  proceed  to  give  my  impressions  in  general  and  in 
some  particulars.  I  will  premise  by  saying  that  the  schools 
have  more  important  ends  to  secure  than  teaching  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  or  any  school  study,  and  yet  I  shall 
first  speak  of  the  results  in  some  of  these  studies. 

Heading. — In  this  branch  the  pupils  throughout  the  schools 
readily  took  the  sense  of  the  new  pieces  which  they  read, 
whether  written  in  script  or  in  Roman  type.  So  much  for  the 
silent  reading. 

One  criticism  made  upon  the  oral  reading  in  several  schools 
was  that  the  pupils  had  a  habit  of  pronouncing  the  words  sep- 
arately, as  if  they  were  equally  significant,  or  as  if  they  were  in 
columns  instead  of  in  phrases  and  sentences.  As  an  extreme 
illustration  of  this,  the  pupils  in  the  lowest  schools  enunciated 
the  and  a  apart  from  the  words  they  limited,  giving  them  the 
sound  of  thugh  and  ugh,  respectively.  Another  criticism  was 
that,  in  teaching,  new  words  were  presented  before  the  ideas 
were  excited  which  the  words  expressed,  in  some  instances  the 
phonic  elements  being  given  to  aid  in  getting  the  pupil  to  pro- 
nounce the  new  word.  The  general  criticism  in  these  cases  is 
that  more  attention  is  directed  to  the  precise  sound  of  the  word 
than  to  the  expression  of  the  thought ;  the  more  important  is 
sacrificed  to  the  less  ;  the  end,  indeed,  to  a  means. 

This  habit  of  pronouncing  as  if  naming  a  vocabulary  was 
by  no  means  a  general  fault ;  in  most  schools  there  was,  even 
in  the  youngest  classes,  a  recognition  of  the  sentence  as  the 
expression  of  a  thought,  and  a  delivery  of  the  phrases  as  wholes 
and  with  due  regard  to  their  importance  in  the  sentence. 

One  other  criticism  lies  against  the  oral  reading  in  nearly  all 
our  schools ;  as  little  against  that  in   Lawrence  as  almost  any- 
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where.  The  pupil  does  not  keep  sufficiently  in  mind  the  wants 
of  the  hearer ;  the  mind  of  tbe  reader  is  not  directed  to  the 
end  of  oral  reading,  which  is  to  make  the  hearer  understand 
and  feel  what  is  read.  Again,  if  any  criticism  were  made 
upon  the  schools  for  the  absence  of  useful  knowledge  in  the 
lessons  used  in  teaching  to  read,  it  would  be  only  what  might 
be  made  against  the  teachinoj  in  schools  in  general.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  early  reading  and  language  lessons  might 
be  made  incidental  to  lessons  in  various  kinds  of  elementary 
knowledge,  or  at  least  the  vehicle  for  such  knowledge,  and 
thus,  that  in  the  time  now  given  to  teaching  to  read  and  spell, 
the  elementary  facts  which  are  the  foundation  for  scientific 
knowledge  might  easily  be  acquired. 

Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  some  of  which  applyto  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  all  schools,  while  others  have  but  a 
limited  application  to  the  Lawrence  schools,  the  reading  was  of 
a  high  order.  One  cause  for  the  general  excellence  "is  found 
in  the  manner  of  teaching  the  beginners,  the  method  used  in 
all  the  schools  being  the  word  method.  This  consists  in  pre- 
senting some  familiar  object  which  the  pupil  names  ;  the  teacher 
writes  the  name,  the  pupil  gives  its  oral  expression  ;  in  this 
way  the  pupils  learn  to  associate  written  words  with  ideas, 
which  is  the  first  step  in  learning  to  read.  The  method  of 
teaching  is  i^atural,  and  the  diflferences  observed  in  the  reading, 
resulted  from  the  varying  skill  in  the  teachers. 

Language. — In  all  the  schools  the  pupils  used  language  in 
conversation  with  entire  freedom  ;  there  was  no  shyness,  but 
everywhere  the  pupils  were  ready  to  talk.  They  were  not  for- 
ward, but  they  were  unreserved,  sincere  and  sensible.  I  at- 
tributed this  freedom  in  the  use  of  oral  language,  first,  to  the 
practice  of  talking  with  the  teachers  about  the  reading  and 
other  lessons,  a  practice  encouraged  in  all  the  schools,  and 
second,  to  the  paternal  relations  which  the  teachers  hold  to 
their  pupils. 

The  written  language  is  open  to  a  few  slight  criticisms  ;  in 
the  use  of  some  of  the  marks  of  punctuation,  especially  of  the 
interrogation  point,  there  was  great  disparity  in  different 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  some  almost  uniformly  using  the 
marks  with  accuracy,  others  omitting  them  altogether.  There 
was  a  general  disuse  of  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case 
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in  all  the  lower  schools,  while  the  omission  of  the  quotation 
marks  was  nearly  or  quite  universal.  Many  wrote  Mrs.  for 
Miss,  either  misspelling  or  omitting  the  period  as  the  sign  of 
the  abbreviation.  Though  the  average  result  in  spelling  was 
good,  yet  the  contrasts  in  the  spelling  of  some  common  words 
were  marked  ;  there  were  the  usual  varieties  of  spellings  for 
whose,  where  and  their,  in  several  schools. 

The  penmanship  in  all  grades  of  the  schools  was  generally 
good,  and  the  correct  use  of  capital  letters  was  a  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  the  written  exercises. 

In  previous  visits  to  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  some  tests  were 
given  which  required  an  application  of  grammatical  rules. 
While  some  of  the  pupils  applied  these  with  exactness,  the 
results,  on  the  whole,  showed  that  pupils  in  good  grammar 
schools  have  difficulty  in  making  practical  application  of  the 
rules  of  syntax.  The  business  forms,  a  few  of  which  were 
dictated  to  this  grade  of  schools,  were  generally  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Where  so  much  is  done  and  so  well  done,  possibly  all  that 
can  be  is  done  ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  slisfht 
modifications  in  the  language  teaching :  first,  the  use  of  the 
punctuation  marks  bhould  be  earlier  introduced  in  the  dictation 
exercises,  and  more  uniformly  insisted  upon;  second,  the  com- 
mon words  likely  to  be  misspelled  should  be  more  systemati- 
cally provided  for  in  the  sentence  writing ;  third,  the  formal 
part  of  letter  writing  should  receive  more  attention  in  the 
lower  schools  ;  and,  fourth,  the  time  given  in  the  lower  schools 
to  naming  the  parts  of  speech  and  to  defining  arithmetical 
terms,  one  or  two  instances  of  which  I  witnessed,  had  better  be 
bestowed  upon  sentence  writing  and   elementary  composition. 

Arithmetic.  —  In  this  branch  the  average  result  in  all  the 
schools  was  above  50  per  cent,  correct,  one  class  reaching  84 
per  cent.  In  the  column  addition  the  method  was  good,  the 
work  was  done  with  facility,  but  the  majority  failed  either  in 
setting  down  the  numbers  or  in  adding  accurately. 

The  difference  in  the  results  in  different  schools,  in  problems 
requiring  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  the  power  of 
reasoning,  indicates  a  considerable  diversity  of  practice  in  this 
kind  of  arithmetical  work;  and,  since  equally  good  results  in 
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readingr  and  lano^uage  were  reached  where  the  best  results  were 
obtained  in  arithmetic,  the  differences  imply  various  degrees  of 
skill  in  the  teaching,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  some  increase 
in  the  general  average. 

The  method  of  teaching  this  branch,  so  far  as  observed, 
which  was  only  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  was  rational,  the 
tirst  ideas  of  numbers  being  awakened  by  the  presence  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  imagination  being  trained  by  ingeniously  devised 
problems  ;  the  results  show  the  schools  to  be  above  the  average. 

My  critical  examinations  were  limited  chiefly  to  the  branches 
above  specified.  Casual  observations  of  the  instruction  in 
other  branches  showed  that  good  methods  are  employed 
throughout  the  schools,  and  that  they  are  in  every  department 
of  instruction  producing  excellent  results. 

General  Remarks. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  several  conditions  which  con- 
tribute in  a  special  manner  to  give  the  schools  their  success. 
The  system  itself,  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  city,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  organization  of  the 
schools  extends  to  the  internal  arrangements.  The  attendance 
is  skilfully  managed  in  several  particulars  ;  for  example,  in  the 
lowest  primary  schools,  classes  entering  in  the  winter  are  made 
small,  little  more  than  half  filling  the  rooms,  while  those  en- 
tering in  the  fall  are  made  as  large  as  the  capacity  of  the  room;* 
will  permit,  experience  showing  that  the  former  classes  are 
largely  augmented  with  the  opening  of  spring,  while  there  is 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  numbers  as  winter  approaches. 
Again,  in  the  lower  schools  a  constant  promotion  of  pupils  is 
going  on  within  the  class  or  room,  so  that  any  room  having 
vacant  seats  can  be  replenished  at  the  shortest  notice,  without 
special  examinations. 

The  attendance  in  the  schools  of  most  manufacturing  towns 
and  cities  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  practice  of  dismissing 
pupils  to  "  carry  dinners,"  by  excusing  them  to  attend  church 
services,  and  by  receiving  at  irregular  times  pupils  fiom  the 
mills.  The  first  of  these  sources  of  interruption  is  obviated  in 
Lawrence  by  having  the  morning  session  of  all  the  schools 
commence  at  so  early  an  hour  that  the  necessity  for  dismissing 
does  not  exist.     The  second  source  of  interruption  is  obviated 
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by  arranging  with  the  pastors  of  the  churches  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  public-school  pupils  out  of  school  hours,  and 
the  third  by  making  an  arrangement  with  the  overseers  of  the 
mills  to  have  operatives  that  are  required  by  law  to  attend 
school  twenty  weeks  each  year  taken  into  the  mills  at  regular 
times.  By  this  arrangement,  classes  of  these  half-time  pupils 
are  made  to  alternate  with  one  another  in  the  mills  and  in  the 
schools. 

The  attendance  is  affected  in  Lawrence,  as  elsewhere,  by 
causes  other  than  those  enumerated ;  but  these,  under  an  effi- 
cient truant  officer,  are  so  far  controlled  as  virtually  to  limit 
non-attendance  to  cases  for  which  there  are  providential  reasons. 
The  Training  School  is  a  very  efficient  means  of  giving  suc- 
cess to  the  schools.  This  is  a  large  school,  consisting  of  the 
several  grades  of  pupils  below  the  grammar  grades.  It  is  in 
charge  of  a  principal  and  vice-principal,  who  assign  its  depart- 
ments to  teachers  who,  under  their  instruction,  practise  teach- 
ing, and  have  the  conduct  of  their  respective  classes.  These 
teachers  in  turn  become  a  class,  subject  to  criticism  and  instruc- 
tion by  the  principal.  The  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Training  School  are  graduates  of  the  High  School,  or  persons 
of  equal  culture  ;  they  are  selected  for  the  promise  they  give 
of  aptness  to  teach,  and  are  permitted  to  graduate  from  the 
Training  School  only  on  condition  of  fulfilling  this  promise  in 
actual  teaching.  Thus  is  secured  to  the  various  grades  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  a  class  of  superior  young  ladies,  all  having  a 
High  School  education,  supplemented  by  professional  training 
and  successful  experience  in  teaching.  The  Training  School 
has  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  teachers  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  city  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
large  majority  are  employed  in  the  Primary  and  Middle  schools. 
The  result  is  a  very  efficient  corps  of  teachers  in  these  most 
important  grades. 

The  one  essential  condition  to  good  schools  is  good  teachers. 
This  condition  is  met  in  Lawrence.  An  excellent  spirit  seemed 
to  animate  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teachers  appeared 
like  an  organized  body  of  co-workers,  each  striving  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  schools ;  their  methods  were  every- 
where calculated  to  encourage  and  stimulate,  nowhere  unduly 
to   repress ;   they  were   ennobled  by  their  work.     The  pupils 
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were  industrious,  self-respecting  and  courteous.  At  the  close 
of  my  visits  I  was  not  able  to  recall  a  single  instance  of  irrita- 
bility on  the  part  of  a  teacher  or  pupil,  nor  an  act  on  the  part 
of  either  calculated  to  excite  such  a  feeling.  Here  are  condi- 
tions which  give  assurance  that  the  highest  ends  of  the  schools 
will  be  reached  ;  not  only  scholarship,  but  character  will  result. 
To  the  wise  foresight  which  made  the  superintendency  of 
schools  a  part  of  her  organic  law,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the 
high  reputation  maintained  by  the  schools  of  Lawrence.  And 
I  should  do  a  faithful  public  servant  injustice  did  I  not  add, 
that  to  the  good  judgment,  untiring  energy  and  intelligent 
direction  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office,  the  schools  owe 
a  debt  which  can  only  be  paid  by  the  future  citizens,  now 
members  of  the  schools,  in  the  practice  of  those  sterling  virtues 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  give  the  schools  their 
present  character. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEOEGE  A.  WALTON. 

Boston,  Jan,  1,  1885. 


B. 
EEPORT   O^  THE  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


GEORGE     H.     MARTIN, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  school  year  I  was  occu- 
pied in  institute  work.  I  have  spent  the  remaining  time  in 
inspecting  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Of  the  i!28  schools 
of  this  grade  reported  I  have  visited  105,  spending  from  three 
to  six  hours  in  each.  I  have  collected,  by  correspondence,  sta- 
tistical facts  from  100  others.  I  have  not  made  it  my  business 
to  examine  the  students ;  but  rather  to  study  the  schools, 
directing  my  attention  chiefly  to  five  points  ;  —  the  relation  to 
the  lower  schools,  —  the  membership  and  organization,  —  the 
courses  of  study,  — the  methods  and  means  of  teaching,  — and 
the  incentives  and  aims.  While  listening  to  the  class  exercises 
I  have  taken  notes  of  the  subject,  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the 
text-book  used,  the  method  of  teaching,  of  examining,  and 
assigning  lessons,  the  spirit  of  the  class,  and  the  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupils  to  each  other. 

I  was  led  to  make  this  inspection  by  the  public  criticism  upon 
the  high-school  system,  and  by  discovering  among  the  friends 
of  the  schools  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the 
school  work.  Some  of  this  criticism  seemed  malicious  ;  much 
more  was  honest,  but  misdirected  through  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
My  effort  has  been  to  collect  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  intelligent  criticism,  and  lead  to  the  improvement  which 
all  of  the  friends  of  the  schools  desire. 

Relation  of  the  High  Schools  to  the  School  System. 

The  relation  of  the  high  schools  to  the  school  system  renders 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  attack.  We  can  best  understand  this 
relation   by  considering  the  legislation  out  of  which  they  have 
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grown.  The  school  law  of  1647  required  towns  of  100  fam- 
ilies to  maintain  a  grammar  school  in  which  boys  might  be 
fitted  for  Harvard  College.  This  law  remained  unchanged 
until  1789.  By  a  law  of  that  year  only  towns  of  200  families 
were  required  to  maintain  the  higher  school. 

During  the  last  century  these  schools  were  maintained  with 
difficulty.  The  hundred  years  of  Indian  wars,  followed  by  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  left  the  people  poor,  and  all  educational 
interests  suffered.  The  records  of  the  courts  show  that  many 
towns  neglected  to  obey  the  law  and  were  fined  for  the  neglect. 
Others  supported  the  schools  under  protest.  Worcester,  which 
now  maintains  the  largest  high  school  in  the  State,  in  the  most 
costly  school  building  outside  of  Boston,  in  1766  instructed  its 
representatives  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  the 
higher  school.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  for 
these  schools.  The  town  officers  of  Andover,  when  admon- 
ished for  non-compliance  with  the  law,  answered  plaintively, 
"  We  cannot  compel  gentlemen  to  come  to  us  to  teach  our 
school." 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  culminated  in  1824,  when 
the  population  required  to  maintain  the  higher  school  was  fixed 
at  5,000  instead  of  1,000  or  200  families,  as  before.  This 
is  the  low-water  mark  in  Massachusetts  high-school  legislation. 
Up  to  this  time  the  work  of  these  schools  had  been  chiefly  in- 
struction in  Latin  and  Greek.  From  1780  to  1820,  as  the  pub- 
lic schools  became  poor,  academies  came  into  existence,  and 
multiplied,  and  by  land  grants  were  made  a  part  of  the  State 
system.  These  schools,  following  the  lead  of  the  colleges, 
introduced  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  of  study  than  the  old 
grammar  schools  had  furnished.  Besides  classical  instruction, 
they  taught  the  higher  mathematics,  history,  rhetoric  and  logic, 
and  some  of  the  natural  sciences. 

In  1826,  in  a  revision  of  the  school  laws,  towns  having  500 
families  were  required  to  maintain  a  school  "  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  inhabitants,"  in  which  history  of  the  United  States, 
book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geometry,  surveying  and  algebra, 
should  be  taught  by  a  master;  and  in  towns  of  4,000  inhab- 
itants the  master  should  be  competent  to  instruct  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  history,  rhetoric  and  logic.  In  1829  the  requirement 
upon  towns  of  500  families  was  withdrawn  and  they  were  only 
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required  to  support  district  schools.  By  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1836  the  requirement  was  re-enacted,  and  the  statutory  pro- 
visions came  nearly  into  the  present  form. 

Sect.  2.  Every  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  five  hundred 
families  or  liouseholders,  according  to  the  latest  public  census  taken  by  the 
authority  either  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  United  States,  shall,  be- 
sides the  schools  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  maintain  a  high  school 
to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  branches  of  learning  before  mentioned,  shall  give  instruction 
in  general  history,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Latin  language.  Such  high  school  shall  be  kept  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclusive  of 
vacations,  in  each  year,  and  at  such  convenient  place,  or  alternately  at  such 
places,  in  the  town  as  the  legal  voters  at  their  annual  meeting  determine. 
And  in  every  town  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  the  schools  required  by  this  section  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
brandies  of  instruction  before  required,  be  competent  to  give  instruction  in 
the  Greek  and  French  languages,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  science,  and  political  economy. 

The  impulse  received  from  the  educational  revival  of  1834-40 
was  shown  in  an  increased  number  of  high  schools.  In  1838, 
43  towns,  exclusive  of  Boston,  should  have  maintained  hi^h 
schools.  Only  14  complied  with  the  law.  In  1852,  the  num- 
ber of  towns  having  the  required  population  had  increased  to 
71.  The  number  of  high  schools  had  increased  to  64.  In 
1884,  157  towns  and  cities  had  over  500  families,  and  were 
therefore  required  to  maintain  high  schools.  I  find  that  210 
towns  and  cities  have  maintained  such  schools,  53  voluntarily. 
Eight  towns  support  two  each,  and  Boston  reports  eleven, 
making  in  all  228.  Eighty-five  towns  and  cities  have  upwards 
of  4,000  inhabitants  and  are  therefore  required  to  furnish  in- 
struction in  Greek.  More  than  100  towns  are  now  furnishinof 
such  instruction. 

Interesting  as  these  numbers  are,  what  we  may  read  between 
the  lines  is  even  more  suggestive.  Each  new  high  school  estab- 
lished  tells  of  the  gradual  development  of  an  educational  sen- 
timent in  the  community.  The  history  of  these  schools  is 
much  as  follows ;  a  few  friends  of  higher  instruction  began  to 
agitate  for  a  high  school.  The  question  was  brought  before 
the  town  meeting  and  freely  discussed.  At  first  the  attempt 
failed.     By  continued  agitation  and  annual  discussion,  the  mi- 
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nority  became  a  majority,  and  the  town  voted  to  establish  the 
school.  As  it  was  not  required  by  law,  the  dissatisfied  minority 
for  a  time  made  an  annual  protest  in  the  town  meeting,  and 
kept  up  a  hostile  criticism  upon  the  school,  its  teachers,  meth- 
ods and  course  of  study.  As  the  graduates  increased  the 
school  made  friends  for  itself,  the  opposition  was  converted  or 
silenced,  and  the  school  came  to  be  regarded  with  affection  and 
pride.  If  the  population  reached  the  legal  limit  before  the 
favorable  public  sentiment  was  created,  and  the  school  was 
established  by  compulsion,  the  hostile  criticism  may  have  con- 
tinued and  may  have  been  more  bitter  because  free  from 
responsibility. 

The  school  at  first  was  of  the  lower  grade  ;  after  a  time  the 
branches  taught  in  the  higher  grade  were  introduced,  and  the 
school  took  rank  with  those  of  the  first  class.  When  first 
established  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  public  by  making 
the  conditions  of  admission  easy,  the  choice  of  studies  free, 
and  the  duration  of  the  course  variable.  Gradually  a  standard 
of  admission  was  fixed  and  a  course  of  study  covering  a  defin- 
ite period  of  time  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  graduation. 

This  process  of  development  explains  the  variety  which  exists 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  different  degree  of 
public  favor  which  they  enjoy.  In  most  of  the  towns  the  high 
school  is  as  firmly  fixed  as  are  the  lower  schools.  In  others  a 
lingering  opposition  shows  itself  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
serves  to  make  the  teachers  uncomfortable.  A  very  few  are 
supported  under  compulsion. 

As  to  standard,  we  find  schools  in  all  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Ten  are  connected  with  old  academies.  Some  are  high 
schools  only  in  name,  a  few  pupils  studying  one  or  more  of  the 
higher  branches,  all  the  others  doing  grammar-school  work. 
About  twenty  are  of  this  character.  Next  we  find  a  class  of 
schools  in  which  all  the  pupils  are  studying  high-school  branches, 
but  without  system.  They  remain  in  the  school  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  attend  irregularly,  and  elect  their  studies.  There 
are  from  ten  to  twenty  such  schools.  Among  them  are  two  or 
three  which  are  moved  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another 
from  term  to  term.  In  several  of  these  I  have  found  the 
beginning  of  a  systematic  classification. 

In  a  larger  number  of  schools  the  first  year  is  given  to  com- 
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pleting  the  grammar-school  work.  This  plan  has  advantages 
where  the  lower  schools  are  iiugracled.  It  relieves  the  mixed 
schools  of  the  older  pupils,  who  would  otherwise  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  teacher's  time.  It  secures  a  uniformity  in  method 
and  attainment  which  is  desirable  in  preparation  for  the  high 
school.  Besides  these  we  have  two  classes  of  schools  corres- 
ponding to  those  required  by  the  statutes,  and  giving  their 
whole  strength  to  high- school  work. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

The  mode  of  admitting  to  the  high  school  has  tended  to 
isolate  it  from  the  lower  schools  and  to  provoke  opposition. 
The  usual  method  is  by  a  special  written  examination  on  the 
grammar-school  branches.  The  questions  are  prepared  by  the 
school  committee  and  the  papers  are  examined  by  them.  The 
standard  is  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  correct  answers.  But 
this  is  subject  to  an  annual  variation,  being  adjusted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  high-school  room.  If  the 
school  is  already  large,  the  standard  is  raised  ;  if  small,  it  is 
lowered.  So  it  happens  that  pupils  become  the  victims  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  Some  are  excluded  who 
would  have  been  admitted  a  year  earlier  or  a  year  later  with 
the  same  qualifications.  Many  of  these  lose  their  high-school 
course  altogether.  I  do  not  know  a  more  unjust  practice  con- 
nected with  school  management. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  cut  the  following  from  a  local 
paper;    "There   are  seventy-five  candidates  for  examination 

for  the  high  school  in this  season  ;  a  larger  number  than 

ever  before.  The  test  is  made  severe  to  keep  the  number 
down,  in  consequence  of  scanty  accommodations." 

The  custom  of  admitting  by  special  examination  is  open  to 
grave  objections.  It  makes  an  unnatural  break  in  the  school 
course.  It  offers  to  the  pupils  a  convenient  stopping  place, 
and  suggests  to  them  a  completion  of  school  work.  More  than 
•this,  the  examination  serves  to  repel  them.  They  have  passed 
from  grade  to  grade  below  without  formality  and  without  fric- 
tion. Now  they  are  put  into  a  strange  place,  before  strange 
people,  and  subjected  to  a  test,  which,  being  new,  seems  more 
formidable  than  it  really  is.  Often  the  examiners  and  the 
teachers    look    at   the    subjects    of   instruction    from   different 
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standpoints,  and  the  examination  only  shows  what  the  pupils 
do  not  know.  It  is  no  test  of  fidelity  nor  of  the  degree  of 
culture  to  which  the  pupils  have  attained.  The  teachers  are 
forced,  in  self-defence,  to  study  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  exam- 
ining committee  and  to  shape  their  teaching  accordingly.  Get- 
ting pupils  into  the  high  school  becomes  a  trick  to  be  learned 
by  practice.  The  absurdity  of  this  mode  of  admitting  to  the 
high  school  was  strikingly  exhibited  last  year  in  one  of  the 
cities,  where  several  pupils  who  had  passed  successfully  through 
the  grammar  school,  and  had  been  graduated  with  diplomas, 
failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  the  high  school  and 
were  denied  admission.  Having  exhausted  the  only  means 
which  the  city  furnished,  the  question  arose,  Where  should  they 
go  to  be  fitted  for  the  high  school  ? 

I  am  glad  to  note  a  growing  tendency  to  give  up  the  special 
examination.  In  sixty-eight  schools  pupils  are  admitted  on 
completion  of  the  grammar-school  work,  the  daily  class  exer- 
cises and  the  periodical  written  examinations  forming  the  basis 
of  judgment  of  qualification. 

Membership  and  Organization. 

The  high  schools  have  been  called,  by  one  class  of  opponents, 
schools  for  the  rich,  where  children  whose  parents  might  pay 
for  their  education  are  educated  at  the  public  expense.  By 
another  class  they  have  been  called  schools  for  the  poor,  where 
children  of  non-taxpaying  parents  are  educated  out  of  their 
sphere  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-paying  part  of  the  community. 

I  have  found  that  the  schools  are  composed  neither  of  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  nor  of  children  of  the  poor,  but  of  children  of 
the  people,  some  rich,  some  poor,  most  in  that  condition  which 
characterizes  our  Massachusetts  towns,  neither  rich  nor  poor. 
In  one  school  I  found  the  children  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  of 
a  member  of  Congress  and  of  a  colored  barber  in  the  same 
classes.  In  many  towns  I  have  found  the  children  of  wealthy 
manufacturers  side  by  side  with  children  of  the  operatives  in 
their  father's  mills. 

In  no  case  is  there  a  thought  of  condescension  on  the  one 
side  nor  of  undue  aspiration  on  the  other.  The  teachers  have 
communicated  to  me  some  most  interesting  facts  of  the  self- 
denial  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances  to  secure  to  their 
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children  better  advantages  than  they  themselves  had  received. 
Parents  whose  only  income  is  from  manual  labor,  who  give 
their  boys  and  girls  their  time  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  with 
board  and  clothes,  cannot  be  charged  with  educating  their  chil- 
dren wholly  at  the  public  expense.     They  do  their  share. 

The  following  facts  were  gathered  by  Mr.  John  O.  Norris, 
master  of  the  East  Boston  High  School,  and  published  in 
"  Education,"  March-April,  1883  :  — 

"In  the  high  schools  of  Worcester,  Medford,  Melrose,  Stone- 
ham  and  East  Boston,  containing  something  over  1,000  pupils, 
and  representing  fairly  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  25  per 
<;ent.  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  parents  that  only  pay  a  poll- 
tax,  or  none  at  all ;  64  per  cent,  are  children  of  parents  taxed 
for  $3,000  or  less  ;  between  74  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  have 
parents  that  are  taxed  for  less  than  $5,000;  and  but  13^^  per 
cent,  of  the  parents  pay  a  tax  on  more  than  $10,000." 

The  returns  to  the  Board  of  Education  report  20,012  pupils 
in  the  228  schools  during  the  school-year  1883,  but  among  these 
are  many  who  have  never  studied  any  high-school  branches.  I 
have  statistics  from  183  schools  regularly  organized.  These 
contained,  when  reported,  14,955  pupils.  Of  these  6,422 
were  boys  and  8,533  girls.  These  pupils  were  distributed  as 
follows ;  — 


No.  of  boys  on  first  year, 2,876 

"      gii-ls   "     «       "            3^372 

Total, 6,248 

No.  of  boys  on  second  year, 1,715 

"      girls   """...,                  .         ,  2,284 

Total, 3,999 

No.  of  boys  on  third  year,      .        .        .        .        ,        .        .  1,231 

"      gii-ls  "      »        « 1J70 

Total, - 3,001 

No.  of  boys  on  fourth  year, 600 

"      gWs.  "       "         " 1,107 

Total, ;         .         .         .         .  1,707 

These  iSgures  show  that  36  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  drop  out 
between  the  first  and  second  years;  25  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
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mainder  leave  between  the  second  and  third  years  ;  and  43  per 
cent,  of  this  remainder  leave  between  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  But  of  this  last  number  about  22  per  cent,  graduated 
regularly  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  boys  fall  out  by  the  way,  than  of  the  girls.  During  the  first 
year  46  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  boys  ;  during  the  second 
year,  43  per  cent.  ;  during  the  third  year  4H  per  cent.  ;  and 
during  the  fourth  year  35^  per  cent.  That  is,  nearly  twice  as 
many  girls  as  boys  receive  the  benefit  of  the  full  high-school 
course.  If  this  ratio  continues  for  many  years  the  women  will 
be  the  best  educated  portion  of  the  community.  The  fact 
seems  all  the  more  significant  when  we  remember  that  it  is  less 
than  a  hundred  years  since  girls  were  admitted  at  all  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  on  entering  the  high  schools  in  the 
cities  averages  a  little  above  fifteen  years.  This  would  make 
the  average  age  at  graduation  nineteen ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is 
probably  under  eighteen,  as  those  who  drop  out  during  the 
course  are  naturally  from  the  older  pupils.  In  the  towns  the 
pupils  average  younger  by  nearly  a  year. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  organized  with  a  male  principal  and 
one  or  more  female  assistants.  Less  than  one-third  have  no 
assistant.  Thirty-four  have  one  or  more  male  assistants.  A 
very  few  have  a  woman  in  charge.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  is  about  thirty. 

A  serious  defect  exists  in  the  organization  of  many  of  the 
larger  schools.  The  princiiial  gives  all  his  time  to  the  more 
advanced  classes.  The  first-year  class  is  in  charge  of  the 
teacher  who  has  the  least  experience,  usually  a  young  woman, 
often  with  little  capacity  for  teaching  or  governing.  This  class 
has  just  come  from  the  grammar  school,  from  a  teacher  of  ex- 
perience, a  man  who  has  stimulated  them  to  work  by  the  vigor 
of  his  own  thinking.  On  reaching  the  high  school  they  lose 
this  stimulus  just  as  they  need  it  most,  when  entering  upon 
new  lines  of  work.  In  consequence  they  become  indifi^erent 
and  sluggish.  They  dawdle  and  lounge  and  play.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  boys.  I  have  found  the  most  striking  con- 
trast between  the  highest  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
the  lowest  class  in  the  high  school  in  the  same  town.  In  one 
I  have  found   life,  activity,  thoughtful  interest  and  attention  ; 
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in  the  other  dullness  and  disorder.     I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
accounts,  in  part,  for  the  falling  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  condition  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  those  schools 
where  the  principal  gives  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  lowest  cla^s. 
If  he  teaches  them  in  but  a  single  subject  he  gets  the  school 
more  fully  into  his  own  hands.  Knowing  all  his  pupils,  he  be- 
comes master  of  the  situation  and  intelligently  so.  Besides 
this  he  dignifies  the  new  work  and  satisfies  the  newly  awakened 
feeling  of  manliness  in  the  boys. 

This  leads  me  to  state,  as  a  conclusion  to  which  all  my  ob- 
servation has  led  me,  that  the  strength  of  the  high  school  is  in 
the  master's  work,  in  whatever  department  that  may  be.  Of 
the  high-school  men  of  the  State,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  the 
more  striking  by  contrast,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  They 
are  scholarly  in  tastes  and  habits,  gentlemanly  in  bearing,  cul- 
tivated in  speech,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work, 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  made  their  acquaintance.  To  be 
in  their  presence  and  under  their  instruction  for  a  series  of 
years  is  a  rare  good  fortune  ;  and  coming,  as  it  does,  at  that 
critical  period  of  life  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  just  creating 
their  ideals  of  character,  it  fitly  crowns  the  beneficent  influences 
exerted  by  the  public  schools. 

Courses  of  Study. 

In  general  plan  of  work  the  high-school  type  is  quite  uni- 
form, but  in  details  the  variations  are  almost  endless.  Scarcely 
any  two  schools  in  the  State  have  courses  of  study  alike. 
They  diflfer  in  the  period  of  time  they  cover,  in  the  studies 
which  they  include,  in  the  order  of  studies  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  time  given  to  each.  Most  of  the  schools  which  are 
organized  at  all  have  two  courses,  one  English  and  the  other 
classical.  The  larger  schools  have  besides  these  a  course  for 
students  preparing  for  college.  Most  of  these  courses  cover  a 
period  of  four  years.  Of  180  schools  having  a  prescribed 
course,  110  graduate  only  at  the  end  of  four  years  ;  30  gradu- 
ate from  both  courses  at  the  end  of  three  years ;  34  graduate 
from  the  English  course  in  three  j^ears,  but  require  four  years 
for  the  classical  course ;  12  schools  have  provided  what  are 
called  "business  courses,"  covering  but  two  years, — ^this  in 
addition  to  the  other  courses.     The  course  in  the  two  Latin 
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schools  in  Boston  covers  six  years.  Of  the  schools  enumerated 
a  few  require  five  years  for  the  completion  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory work. 

On  entering  the  school  the  student  is  required  to  choose 
between  these  courses.  The  real  choice  is  between  studying 
Latin  and  not  studying  it.  In  place  of  it,  the  English  course 
usually  substitutes  two  years  of  French  and  some  literature, 
history,  or  civil  government.  I  found  that  of  the  14,955  pupils 
in  183  schools  7,943  were  studying  Latin,  3,130  boys  and 
4,813  girls.  In  all  the  schools  probably  more  than  8,000  are 
studying  Latin.  There  are  no  means  of  comparing  this  num- 
ber with  the  number  studying  Latin  in  previous  years.  A 
variety  of  influences  are  said  to  determine  the  choice, — the 
judgment  of  parents,  the  advice  of  teachers,  the  traditions  of 
the  school.  Probabl}^  more  students  refuse  Latin  because  the;j^ 
think  it  is  hard  than  for  any  other  reason.  This  will  partly 
a,ccount  for  the  fiict,  which  seems  to  be  general,  though  by  no 
means  universal,  that  the  best  scholars  are  found  in  the  classi- 
cal department.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  these  pupils  inherit  scholarly  tastes.  Professional  men 
usually  wish  their  children  to  study  Latin.  But  if  not  more 
scholarly  on  entering  the  course,  the  work  tends  to  make  them 
so.     Of  this  I  shall  speak  in  another  connection. 

The  English  and  the  classical  courses  are  alike  in  most  of  the 
branches  included.  As  students  are  required  to  have  but  three 
studies  at  a  time,  the  elective  plan  is  largely  followed.  In 
fact  I  find  that  not  one  of  the  studies  named  in  the  high-school 
statute  is  required  in  all  the  schools.  Probably  algebra,  geom- 
etry, physics  and  history  are  studied  by  more  pupils  than  any 
other  branches,  but  each  of  these  is  an  optional  study  in  some 
schools.  Next  to  these  are  literature,  physical  geography, 
botany,  physiology,  chemistry,  rhetoric  and  book-keeping. 
A  still  smaller  number  of  pupils  are  studying  civil  government, 
astronomy,  geology  and  zoology.  A  very  few  are  studying 
mental  and  moral  science,  political  economy  and  logic.  I  have 
found  one  class  studying  Christian  Evidences,  though  showing 
none  in  their  conduct.  Most  of  the  city  schools  and  a  few 
others  provide  for  the  study  of  German,  but  the  classes  are 
smaller  than  in  French.  The  so-called  business  course  makes 
book-keeping  and  arithmetic  prominent,  and  adds  to  these  some 
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algebra  and  physics,  physiology  or  physical  geography.  In 
many  schools  the  study  of  civil  government  is  confined  to  this 
department.  This  short  course  meets  with  little  favor  from 
pupils  or  teachers.  I  have  found  but  one  teacher  who  shows 
any  decided  interest  in  it.  Fewer  students  choose  it,  and 
these,  I  have  been  told,  are  usually  of  the  weaker  sort.  So 
far  as  the  true  end  of  high-school  instruction  is  concerned  I. 
consider  the  course  almost  valueless. 

The  college  course  is  practically  limited  to  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  college  and  varies  with  the  variation  in  those. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  the  Harvard  examinations 
determine  the  course.  It  usnally  includes  four  years  of  Latin, 
three  of  Greek,  one  or  more  of  French,  one  each  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  with  reviews  near  the  end  of  course,  some 
ancient  history,  and,  in  preparation  for  Harvard,  a  little  of 
physics  and  the  reading  of  such  English  authors  as  are  pre- 
scribed from  year  to  year.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  department  is  the  number  of  girls  connected  with  it.  I 
have  found  1,341  pupils  studying  Greek.  Of  these  826  are 
boys  and  513  girls.  And  these  girls  are  not  in  the  large  cities 
alone,  but  scattered  over  the  State  in  77  schools. 

In  the  apportionment  of  time  to  the  different  studies  there  is 
much  diversity.  For  example,  history  in  some  schools  is 
crowded  into  a  single  term,  —in  others  it  extends  throughout 
the  course.  Sometimes  two  years  are  given  to  English  litera- 
ture, sometimes  but  two  terms.  The  time  given  to  each  of  the 
sciences,  too,  varies  from  one  to  three  terms.  The  place  of 
the  subjects  in  the  course  also  varies.  Physical  geography  is 
usually  in  the  first  year,  sometimes  it  is  in  the  fourth.  The 
same  is  true  of  physiology. 

This  diversity  shows  that  there  are  many  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  secondary  instruction.  Each  course  of  study 
represents  the  guesses  or  the  convictions  of  a  few  men,  com- 
mittees or  teachers,  sometimes  of  but  a  single  man.  Often  it 
represents  a  compromise  of  conflicting  opinions.  With  all  the 
differences  one  thing  seems  to  be'  common.  The  courses  do 
not  satisfy  those  who  are  using  them.  When  asking  for  the 
course  of  study  I  have  often  been  told  —  "  We  have  one  but 
do  not  follow  it,"  or  "  We  are  just  making  a  new  one." 

I  fear  that  little   is  gained  by  trying  to  remodel   these   old 
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schemes.  "  We  change  the  place,  but  keep  the  pahi."  The 
seat  of  the  trouble  is  deeper.  The  high  school  has  grown  out 
of  the  old  academy  and  the  more  ancient  grammar  school.  It 
was  only  annexed  to  the  lower  schools.  It  has  never  been 
brought  into  an  organic  union  with  them.  Nominally  it  is  a 
school  for  secondary  instruction.  Actually,  it  furnishes  a  mix- 
ture, in  many  cases  a  muddle,  of  primary  and  secondary  in- 
struction. The  simplest  facts  and  broadest  generalizations  are 
learned  together,  with  no  conception  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  nor  of  the  different  processes  by  which  the  knowledge  is 
acquired.  Classifications  are  learned  before  the  things  classi- 
fied. At  a  time  when  the  reflective  powers  chiefly  should  be 
engaged  the  students  are  just  put  to  using  their  senses.  This 
is  true  in  every  department,  mathematics,  natural  science,  his- 
tory and  language. 

The  true  remedy,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in  regarding  the 
schools  as  one,  not  several.  The  work  of  the  higher  grades  is 
to  teach  scientific  knowledge.  The  work  of  the  lower  grades 
is  to  teach  the  facts  upon  which  that  scientific  knowledge  is 
based.  A  course  of  study  recognizing  these  principles  would 
carry  through  the  lower  grades,  primary  and  grammar,  the 
elementary  study  of  form,  of  natural  objects,  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, of  language,  of  history,  of  politics,  along  with  the 
elements  of  numbers  and  geography  which  we  now  have.  It 
would  leave  for  the  high  grade  the  scientific  part  of  the  arith- 
metic, geography  and  language  to  be  studied  with  the  other 
sciences. 

This  would  give  to  children  the  proper  work  of  children. 
Those  of  fourteen  would  not  be  trying  to  do  the  work  of  those 
of  eighteen,  nor  would  those  of  fifteen  by  affronted  by  being 
required  to  do  the  work  of  those  of  eight.  If  such  a  course 
were  pursued  the  many  who  must  leave  school  before  the 
higher  grades  are  reached  would  go  out  with  better  balanced 
minds.  The  earlier  developed  powers  would  have  had  proper 
nutriment  and  exercise,  and  the  later  developed  would  not 
have  been  prematurely  taxed. 

I  think  another  effect  would  be  to  hold  a  larger  proportion  of 
pupils  through  the  higher  grades.  Natural  aptitudes  would 
have  been  discovered  to  the  pupils  themselves,  and  they  would 
c^)vet  the  opportunity  of  following  a  bent  of  which  they  were 
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oonscious.  This  would  give  a  philosophic  basis  to  the  elective 
work  in  the  high  schools.  Now  it  is  only  another  element  of 
confusion.  There  are  already  some  courses  of  study  in  print 
which  seem  to  recognize  this  principle,  but  the  work  under 
them  is  fragmentary  and  without  plan.  Nowhere  5o  I  find 
these  principles  operating  with  the  force  of  a  powerful  convic- 
tion. 

Methods  and  Means  of  Teaching  Latin  and  Greek. 

The. course  in  Latin  is  usually  as  follows:  first  year,  gram- 
mar and  reader  ;  second  year,  C^sar  ;  third  year,  Virgil,  chiefly 
JEneid  ;  fourth  year,  Cicero,  Orations.  The  variations  from 
this  are  reading  Ceesar  before  the  second  year ;  reading  some 
of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  ;  reading  some  of  Ovid  or  Sal- 
lust,  or  both,  in  the  fourth  year ;  reading  Virgil  before  Cic- 
ero. 

The  class  work,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  exercises,  is  oral  translation  from  Latin  to  English,  pre- 
viously prepared,  with  a  catechetical  examination,  chiefly  upon 
syntax.  The  college  classes  study  prose  composition  and  pros- 
ody, and  a  few  schools  are  beginning  to  do  some  good  work  in 
reading  at  sight. 

The  advanced  classes  are  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  princi- 
pal and  the  examination  is  searching.  The  study  of  Latin  syn- 
tax is  the  most  thorough  work  done  in  the  schools.  Indeed, 
the  larger  part  of  the  mental  discipline  obtained  in  the  high 
school  is  obtained  in  the  study  of  Latin.  It  is  the  only  study 
in  which  the  student  is  obliged  not  only  to  carry  along,  but  to 
carry  along  ready  for  instant  use,  all  his  previous  acquisitions. 

To  observe  the  form  quickly,  to  distinguish  minute  diflTer- 
ences  in  form,  to  see  through  the  form  to  the  relation,  to 
choose  the  probable  among  the  possible  relations,  then  to  think 
the  thoughts  out  of  their  strange  words  and  idioms  into  English 
words  and  idioms,  choosing  more  than  right  ones,  —  best  ones, 
—  all  this  requires  the  closest  application  and  the  most  un- 
ceasing intellectual  alertness,  and  results  in  the  finest  culture. 
After  ol)serving  closely  the  mental  operations  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  students  in  these  schools  in  agreat  variety  of  subjects, 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  else  can  fill  the  place  of  Latin  in 
the  high  school  work. 
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While  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  general  excellence  of 
the  work,  I  must  also  say  that  much  of  it  seems  too  narrow.  I 
have  heard  a  few  valuable  exercises  upon  word-formation ;  in  a 
majority  of  schools  none.  I  have  only  occasionally  heard 
questions  for  English  derivatives.  These  questions  seemed 
casual,  and  only  related  to  words  whose  derivation  was  unmis- 
takable. I  have  heard  not  more  than  two  or  three  exercises  in 
which  there  appeared  any  recognition  of  the  principle  under- 
lying Ascham's  category — proprium,translatum,  synonymum, 
diversum,  contrarium.  I  have  heard  no  allusion  to  any  rhetor- 
ical feature  of  the  prose,  nor  to  any  poetical  feature  of  the 
poetry.  In  most  cases  the  passages  in  Virgil  describing  the 
culminating  scene  at  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the  passionate  out- 
bursts of  Dido,  were  read  in  the  same  tones  as  the  rules  in  the 
grammar.  The  only  direction  for  study  which  I  have  heard  in 
the  assignment  of  lessons  has  been  to  take  so  many  lines. 

The  translations  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  Many  are  bald, 
literal,  retaining  the  Latin  idioms,  and  this  on  the  second  and 
third  reading.  Some  are  free,  even  on  the  first  reading,  dis- 
regarding the  Latin  idioms,  and  missing  the  finer  shades  of 
meaning.  The  best  are  literal  on  the  first  reading  but  attain  a 
smooth  idiomatic  English  on  the  last.  This  method  is  correct 
in  principle,  but  in  practice  is  marked  by  a  serious  defect. 
The  nice  work,  in  almost  every  case  which  I  have  seen,  is  done 
by  the  teacher.  Often  he  reads  the  whole  passage  after  the 
pupil,  polishing  it.  He  quietly  suggests  the  more  fitting  word 
or  the  better  construction  and  thus  adds  the  elements  of 
strength  and  beauty.  All  this  is  ofi"ered  without  reasons  and 
accepted  without  questions.  The  result  is  that  the  recitation 
period  is  for  the  student  the  period  of  the  least  mental  activity 
instead  of  the  greatest  as  it  shonld  be.  Thus  in  a  variety  of 
ways  the  students  just  miss  the  best  part  of  the  training  which 
the  study  of  Latin  should  give. 

Pupils  who  are  not  going  to  college,  study  Latin,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  English.  By  learning  the 
principles  of  general  grammar,  by  knowing  the  sources  in 
Latin  of  English  derivatives,  by  carefully  weighing  construc- 
tions and  comparing  words  and  idioms,  they  acquire  power  to 
appreciate  their  own  language  as  the  masters  use  it  and  to  use 
it  themselves   in   a   masterly  way.     It  is   a  grave  mistake  to 
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sacrifice  this  broader  linguistic  training,  which  the  many  need^ 
for  the  comparatively  narrow  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
colleges. 

The  methods  in  Greek  are  similar  to  those  used  in  Latin^ 
having  the  same  excellences  and  defects.  If  anything,  less 
attention  is  paid  to  the  language  of  the  translation  than  in  the 
Latin  work. 

French  and  German. 

Most  of  the  work  in  French  seems  directed  to  securing  fluency 
in  reading  and  translating.  I  have  heard  no  questions  asked 
and  no  discussions  in  connection  with  any  translating  exercise. 
The  prevailing  tendency  is  to  render  the  French  word  by  the 
English  word  which  looks  most  like  it.  The  literature  read  is 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  that  used  in  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  students  think  French  is  easy. 
I  have  queried  whether  the  more  advanced  classes  might  not 
profitably  be  introduced  to  French  scientific  literature,  not  per- 
haps as  a  class  exercise,  but  as  an  individual  matter  in  the  line 
of  research  upon  topics  connected  with  their  regular  work  in 
science  or  mathematics.  This  would  give  the  study  a  practical 
turn.  It  is  done  in  the  technical  schools,  and,  it  would  seem, 
might  be  begun  in  the  high  schools. 

To  read  French  is  one  thing ;  to  converse  in  it  is  another 
and  quite  a  difi'erent  thing.  A  part  of  the  schools  are  making 
this  their  aim.  I  have  seen  some  admirably  conducted  exer- 
cises of  this  nature,  no  English  beinnf  used  durinaj  the  recitation 
period.  Beginning  by  the  so-called  "natural  method,"  the 
students  are  led  along  gradually  until  they  acquire  the  power 
to  think  in  French.  These  exercises  are  characterized  by 
mental  activity  as  the  others  are  by  mental  sloth. 

The  work  in  German  seems  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
the  French,  a  part  of  the  schools  making  reading  the  end, 
others  making  speaking  prominent.  I  have  not  seen  a  sufiS- 
cient  number  of  classes  to  justify  me  in  making  any  general 
statement. 

English. 
The   proportion  of  time  given  to   English   seems   to  bo  in- 
creasing.    In    the    best    schools    it    is    studied   in   some    form 
•  throughout    the    course.       No    other    su Inject    i)resents  such  a 
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Tariety  in  matter  and  method.  Stated  in  a  general  way  it 
includes  English  grammar  and  analysis,  rhetoric,  literature  and 
composition.  In  one  course  of  study  it  includes  orthoepy, 
phonic  analysis  and  the  laws  of  elocution  ;  in  another  it  in- 
■cludes  history  and  book-keeping. 

The  study  of  Grammar  and  Analysis  is  usually  in  the  first 
year,  and  is  pursued  with  the  aid  of  some  text-book,  which  is 
followed  quite  closely,  the  pupils  learning  the  statements  and 
rules  and  applying  them  to  the  examples  contained  in  the 
book.  In  some  schools  this  grammatical  work  consists  in  the 
application  of  what  has  been  previously  learned  to  the  works 
of  some  author,  usually  Irving. 

Rhetoric  seems  to  be  an  indefinite  term.  In  one  exercise 
called  rhetoric  I  heard  the  following :  first,  some  pupils  read 
some  facts  which  they  had  gathered  and  transcribed  from 
cyclopedias,  concerning  *'  The  mystic  number,  seven  ;"  next 
came  a  recitation  of  some  rules  for  punctuating,  with  applica- 
tions in  sentences.  The  teacher  had  previously  dictated  the  rules 
and  sentences.  Third,  the  class  took  Gray's  Elegy  and  des- 
cribed the  sentences  as  simple,  compound,  etc.  The  work 
assigned  for  the  next  day  was  to  "  make  out  a  bill."  In 
iinother  school  a  class  in  rhetoric  was  reciting  upon  the  history 
of  the  Aryan  people.  Text-books  are  used,  and  definitions  and 
rules  are  committed  and  recited.  The  books  are  so  poorly 
written,  and  the  definitions  so  vague,  that  the  pupils  are  left  to 
guess  in  their  attempt  to  apply  the  rules  and  definitions  to  the 
examples.  General  looseness  and  lack  of  point  seems  to 
characterize  all  this  work.  I  have  scarcely  heard  an  exercise 
in  rhetoric  which  was  worth  the  time  spent  upon  it.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  my  note  book  :  — 

" 's  Rhetoric.     Change  of  sentences  by  contraction  and  substitution 

of  clauses  and  phrases.  Work  loosely  done.  No  questions  asked  as  to 
reasons  for  change  made,  and  no  comparison  of  the  different  modes  of 
expression  to  determine  which  was  the  best.  The  exercise  of  very  little 
value." 

"  Class  reading  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  One  tells  story.  Each 
reads  a  paragraph  and  immediately  gives  the  substance  in  his  own  words. 
Reading  very  poor  and  parajjhrasing  not  well  done.    Few  questions  asked." 

" 's  Rhetoric.     Substitution  of  generic  for  specific  words.     Work 

very  careless.  Knife  proposed  as  substitute  for  sword  and  accepted. 
Almost  everything  accepted." 
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" 's  Rhetoric.     Review  of  style.     Statements  from  book  in  answer  to 

questions  No  illustrations  given  or  called  for.  Pupil  says,  — '  A  thought 
is  to  exi)rcss  anything.'  '  An  idea  is  a  single  object.'  Teacher  says,  — 
'  Yes,  a  thought  is  to  realize  the  idea.  The  idea  is  the  unit  or  centre  of  the 
thought.'    Teacher  talks  much,  without  definite  aim." 

The  work  in  Literature,  as  to  order  of  study,  follows  in  the 
main  four  plans  :  — 

1.  The  classes  begin  with  nineteenth  century  authors  and 
work  backward  toward  Spencer  and  Chaucer. 

2.  They  begin  with  the  early  authors  and  follow  the  chro- 
nolos:ical  order. 

3.  They  read  a  few  authors  without  regard  to  period. 

4.  They  read  authors  selected  from  various  periods,  then 
close  with  a  historical  study  of  the  literature. 

I  think  the  largest  number  are  following  the  first  plan.  The 
last  plan,  though  the  most  philosophical,  is  followed  in  but  few 
schools. 

The  books  in  use  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes  :  — 

1.  Books  following  the  historical  order,  containing  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  authors,  lists  of  works,  statements  of 
general  characteristics,  and  more  or  less  critical  notices  of 
particular  works.  v 

2.  Books  containing  selections  from  various  authors,  — 
shorter  works  in  full,  and  extracts  from  longer  ones,  — usually 
with  brief  biographical  and  critical  notices. 

3.  Annotated  editions  of  standard  works  in  prose  and 
poetry.  These  are  increasing  in  number  and  cheapness  and 
in  use. 

In  all  these  classes  there  are  special  works  devoted  to 
American  literature,  but  they  are  more  sparingly  used,  most 
teachers  introducing  a  few  American  authors  with  the  general 
reading. 

The  various  methods  in  use  by  different  teachers  may  be 
reduced  to  seven  quite  distinct  types  :  — 

1.  The  students  use  the  text-books  of  the  first  kind.  From 
them  they  learn  the  facts  of  biography,  lists  of  works  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  author.  They  read  few  or  no  selections. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  reads  to  them  an  extract  from  some  of 
the  works  of  the  author  under  study.  I  have  found  pupils  who 
could  give  an  analysis  of  a  poem,  with  a  description  of  the 
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author's  style,  without  ever  having  seen  the  work.     This  type 
is  disappearing.     The  next  is  more  common. 

2.  The  students  have  no  text-book.  They  gather  the  facts 
about  the  authors  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  teacher 
communicates  other  facts  from  her  wider  reading.  All  these 
are  arranged  and  written  out  in  voluminous  note-books.  Some 
selections  are  read  and  talked  about,  and  frequently  whole 
poems  and  favorite  passages  are  copied  into  the  note-books.  In 
some  schools  an  enorhious  amount  of  writing  of  this  kind  is 
done.  It  is  this  useless  kind  of  work  with  which  many  stu- 
dents are  loaded  which  occasions  the  complaints  about  school 
pressure. 

The  objection  to  both  of  these  methods  is  that  the  students 
are  not  studying  literature  at  all.  They  are  only  learning 
about  authors,  cramming  themselves  with  facts  which  have 
little  use  as  means  of  culture.  The  following  methods,  while 
they  do  not  ignore  biography,  gives  it  a  subordinate  place. 

3.  The  class  exercise  consists  in  reading  aloud  many  works 
of  many  authors,  without  questions  or  explanations.  This  is 
reading  literature  but  not  studying  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
work  the  pupils  are  able  to  say  that  they  have  read  such  and 
such  poems  and  plays.     That  is  all. 

4.  In  some  schools  recitations  of  selected  passages,  is  the 
prominent  feature.  The  pupils  use  books  of  the  second  kind. 
They  read  and  learn  the  critical  notices,  and  then  commit  to 
memory  either  whole  poems  or  passages  of  their  own  choosing 
or  assigned  by  the  |  teacher.  I  have  found  a  class  committing 
the  whole  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It  may  be  wise  to  take 
along  a  nugget,  but  not  to  carry  off  the  mine. 

5.  The  writing  of  analyses  and  abstracts  characterizes 
another  line  of  work.  This  calls  for  some  study  of  the  work 
as  a  whole,  considering  plan  and  structure,  and  is  a  useful 
exercise. 

6.  A  healthful  reaction  from  the  almost  exclusive  study 
of  literary  biography  and  criticism  has  resulted  in  a  supply  of 
cheap  editions  of  the  American  and  English  classics.  These 
are  edited  with  care  and  abundantly  supplied  with  explanatory 
notes.  In  using  them  the  students  read  the  text  aloud  in  the 
class-room  and  then  are  questioned  upon  it.  In  all  the  exer- 
cises which  I  have  heard  the  questions  have  been  confined  to 
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the  points  explained  in  the  notes.  Such  matters  as  the  gram- 
matical relations  of  words  and  phrases,  the  etvmology  of  words, 
historical  and  classical  references,  the  meaning  of  obscure  pas- 
sages, are  all  furnished  by  the  editor,  leaving  for  the  teacher 
and  the  student  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  and  commit.  The 
exercise  becomes  mechanical  and  furnishes  little  stimulus  to 
thought. 

7.  The  best  exercises  which  I  have  seen  consisted  in  a  care- 
ful study  of  a  few  authors.  The  reading  of  the  text  was  fol- 
lowed by  searching  questioning  upon  the  thought  and  expression . 
These  questions  included  the  references  to  geography,  history, 
biography  and  mythology,  the  formation  and  history  of  inter- 
esting words,  the  striking  idiomatic  expressions,  the  choice  of 
words,  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  rhetorical  figures,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  thought  and  style.  They  called  for  the  student's 
judgment  upon  particular  passages,  with  the  reasons,  and  so 
trained  the  critical  faculty.  They  led  the  student  to  see  the 
circumstances  of  the  author's  life  reflected  in  his  works,  and  so 
made  biography  a  means  rather  than  an  end. 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  were  the  results  of  the 
student's  own  thinking,  partly  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson, 
but  more  under  the  impulse  of  the  teacher's  thinking  and  the 
quickening  impulse  of  mutual  discussion.  In  this  way  the 
intellect  was  strengthened,  the  taste  was  cultivated,  the  finer 
emotions  excited,  and  true  literary  culture  secured.  The 
graduates  from  such  study  will  not  be  mere  readers  of  stories, 
but  students  of  literature  as  long  as  they  live. 

These  seven  types  are  exhibited  in  the  schools  with  more  or 
less  of  mixture.  Many  teachers  pass  from  one  to  another 
of  the  first  six  with  successive  classes,  experimenting.  This 
indicates  that  much  of  the  work  is  empirical  and  not  based  on 
principles  or  convictions.  The  chief  defect,  one  that  character- 
izes the  first  six  methods,  is  superficiality.  The  pupils  think 
they  are  studying  literature,  the  teachers  think  they  are  teach- 
ing it,  when  they  are  only  reading  it  or  reading  about  it. 

There  is  a  glamour  about  much  of  this  work  in  literature 
which  fascinates  the  student  and  at  the  same  time  deceives  the 
patrons  and  the  authorities.  Some  teachers  have  been  espec- 
ially commended  to  my  notice.  I  have  found  them  to  be 
accomplished  women,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  literary  beauty, 
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but  they  did  not  teach.  The  class  was  floated  aloug  on  a 
stream  of  brilliant  talk,  breathing  a  literary  atmosphere,  and  so 
supposing  it  was  studying  literature.  Instead  of  solid  work 
there  was  only  the  thinnest  kind  of  literary  veneer. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  carefully  graded  course,  which,  begin- 
nino-  with  the  poetry  of  action,  should  lead  the  student  step  by 
step  to  the  sentimental  and  the  reflective,  all  in  their  simplest 
forms,  thence  through  the  more  elaborate  narrative  to  the  epic 
and  the  dramatic.  The  aim  here  is  not  to  teach  authors  or 
works,  but  poetry,  and  the  works  are  selected  for  their  value 
as  illustrations,  without  reference  to  their  authors.  A  parallel 
course  in  the  study  of  prose  should  be  pursued  with  the  same 
end.  Then,  having  learned  what  poetry  is  and  what  prose  is, 
what  they  contain  and  how  to  find  their  contents,  the  pupils 
would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  study  of  individual  authors. 
Having  studied  the  authors,  the  final  step  would  be  to  study 
the  history  of  the  literature,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  authors 
to  each  other  and  to  their  times  would  appear.  This  would 
place  the  study  of  literature  on  a  scientific  basis, —  first  elemen- 
tary ideas,  then  individual  wholes,  then  relations  and  classifi- 
cations. 

Mathematics. 

Most  of  the  courses  of  study  in  use  include  Arithmetic.  In 
many  courses  this  is  a  concession  to  the  popular  demand  for  a 
practical  education.  The  subject  appears  in  two  forms.  It  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  short  business  course.  Here  it  is 
called  commercial  arithmetic.  It  deals  with  interest,  banking, 
commission,  insurance,  etc.  These  are  treated  more  at  length 
than  in  the  lower  schools,  and  often  an  air  of  practicality  is 
given  to  them  by  introducing  imaginary  details  of  business  life. 
In  many  schools  a  term  near  the  close  of  the  course  is  given  to 
a  review  of  the  common-school  branches,  including  arithmetic. 
The  work  here,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
in  tlie  grammar  schools,  —  learning  definitions  and  solving 
problems.  In  a  few  schools  arithmetic  appears  in  an  occasional 
(general  exercise  throughout  the  course ;  sometimes  an  hour  a 
week  is  given  to  it.  This  serves  to  keep  the  pupils  familiar  by 
practice  with  numerical  thinking,  teaches  them  short  processes 
and  trains  them  to  rapid  computation. 
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Book-keeping  has  the  first  rank  in  the  business  course.  Hero 
it  includes  both  single  and  double  entry,  and  is  supposed  to  fit 
the  students  to  be  professional  book-keepers.  This  enables  the 
public  high  school  to  compete  successfully  with  the  so-called 
Business  Colleges.  Book-keeping  is  usually  an  elective  study 
in  the  other  courses.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  most  of  the 
towns  the  pupils  must  either  get  a  great  deal  of  book-keeping 
or  none.  If  all  the  pupils  who  leave  the  grammar  schools  knew 
how  to  keep  a  simple  debit  and  credit  account  there  would  be 
little  need  for  putting  the  subject  into  the  high  school  course. 

More  high  school  pupils  are  studying  Algebra  than  any 
other  one  branch.  Why  this  is  so  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  tell.  A  daily  lesson  is  given  to  it  through  the  first  year. 
The  method  used  in  teaching  it  is  quite  uniform  throughout  the 
schools.  The  difference  between  difi'erent  schools  is  chiefly  in 
degrees  of  thoroughness.  Text-books  are  used  ;  definitions  and 
rules  learned  and  recited  ;  examples  performed  and  problems 
solved.  This  cannot  be  successfully  done  without  hard  work. 
Hence  there  is  valuable  discipline  in  it,  though  of  an  extremely 
narrow  kind. 

Geometry  is  a  required  study  in  all  the  best  schools,  at  least 
through  the  study  of  planes.  The  geometry  of  solids  is  fre- 
quently elective.  In  most  cases  the  pupils  who  come  to  this 
work  have  had  no  elementary  study  of  form.  The  work  begins 
with  the  learning  of  definitions  and  axioms.  This  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  demonstration  of  propositions  contained  in 
the  text-books.  These  are  explained  and  proved  by  the  aid  of 
blackboard  diagrams.  This  work,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher,  appears  only  second  in  disciplinary  value  to  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  Many  of  the  students  apparently  fail  to 
see  beyond  the  diagram.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  from  the  beginning  deals  wholly  with  abstractions,  with 
relations  existing  in  pure  space.  I  have  seen  in  two  or  three 
schools  a  plan  of  study  which  seemed  more  philosophical  and 
more  satisfactory  in  its  results.  The  foundation  was  a  careful 
teaching  of  form  as  a  quality  of  bodies.  The  ideas  of  lines, 
angles,  surftices  and  volumes,  and  the  kinds  of  each,  were 
taught  as  associated  with  objects.  This  is  properly  primary 
work.  The  next  step  —  and  it  is  this  vvhich  I  have  seen  in  the 
high  schools  —  was  to  teach  some  of  the  simplest  geometrical 
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relations  of  position,  direction  and  ratio  experimentally,  using 
mechanical  measurements  as  proofs.  This  work,  carried  on  for 
a  term,  accustoms  the  pupil  to  geometric  conceptions,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  he  is  prepared  to  deal  with  similar  conceptions  in 
abstract  forms,  and  to  reason  upon  them  in  a  more  general  way. 
Trigonometry  is  nowhere  a  required  study.  A  few  pupils  in 
some  of  the  larger  schools  are  studying  it.  I  have  seen  none 
of  the  work.  The  teaching  of  surveying  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  schools.  It  appears  as  an  elective  in  a  few  courses, 
but  I  have  heard  of  no  classes  studying  it.  There  may  be 
a  few. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

The  history  work  in  two-thirds  of  the  schools  consists  of  the 
study  of  a  text-book  on  general  history.  This  book  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  —  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  —  then  follows  the  stream  of  history 
down  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  period,  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  empire,  and  thence  along  the  various  national  lines 
to  the  present.  Covering  so  much  ground  the  books  are  nec- 
essarily little  more  than  compendiums  of  names  and  dates. 
In  one  book  in  quite  general  use,  in  a  chapter  of  four  pages,  I 
counted  fifty-nine  proper  names  and  seven  dates,  all  earlier 
than  1000  B.  C.  In  the  same  book  a  chapter  of  eight  pages 
on  Greek  literature  contains  the  names  of  sixty  persons, 
besides  the  name  of  the  birthplace  and  of  some  of  the  works  of 
several. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  this  work  varies  in  the  different 
schools.  Most  give  one  year ;  a  few  only  one  term  of  thirteen 
weeks.  The  place  in  the  course  also  varies.  Some  are  study- 
ing it  during  the  first  year,  some  in  the  second,  some  in  the 
third.  Students  preparing  for  college  take  a  shorter  course, 
studying  only  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

In  only  a  small  number  of  schools  is  there  any  special  study 
of  English  history.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  The  history  of 
England  is  as  much  the  history  of  our  own  people  as  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  it  should  be  a  required  study  in 
every  high-school  course.  It  is  painful  to  hear  a  pupil  who 
knows  nothing  of  Alfred  and  Cromwell  and  Pitt  reciting  about 
Nabopolassar  and  Sanchoniathon. 
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There  is  some  excellent  teaching  in  the  department  of  his- 
tory. By  the  use  of  carefully  selected  topics  the  work  is 
directed  to  the  most  important  periods  and  events.  By  judi- 
cious questioning  the  students  are  led  to  discover  for  them- 
selves the  relation  of  these  events.  They  are  directed  to 
sources  of  information  more  generous  than  the  text-books,  and 
taught  to  use  the  school  and  public  libraries.  They  tell  what 
they  have  learned  in  their  own  language,  spoken  and  wi'itten, 
and  become  skilful  in  doing  this.     The  teachers  make  larsfe  use 
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of  maps  and  pictures  to  illustrate  the  subject  and  to  interest 
the  students. 

The  High  School  in  New  Bedford  is  exceptionally  well 
equipped  in  this  line.  Finding  a  teacher  making  large  collec- 
tions of  pictures  from  her  own  resources,  and  using  them  suc- 
cessfully, the  committee  made  a  generous  appropriation  from 
the  invaluable  Howland  Fund  and  gave  for  her  use  some  three 
hundred  photographs. 

Many  teachers  are  prevented  from  doing  all  they  would  like 
to  do  in  history  by  the  want  of  suitable  books  of  reference. 
Less  than  forty  high  schools  have  a  good  library.  In  many  of 
the  others  there  is  only  a  dictionary  and  a  cyclopedia.  Some 
have  beside  a  few  books  in  literature  and  science.  The  library 
of  the  Dorchester  High  School  is  probably  the  choicest  school 
library  in  the  State.  The  money  for  this  is  derived  from  the 
income  of  a  fund  established  many  years  ago,  but  the  books  are 
selected  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

It  seems  easier  to  secure  appropriations  for  elegant  buildings 
than  for  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  schools. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  high-school  teachers  the  public 
libraries  are  being  made  to  contribute  directly  to  the  education 
of  the  young.  I  have  knowledge  of  more  than  fifty  schools  in 
which  the  pupils  use  the  public  library  for  collateral  reading  in 
history  and  literature.  In  twenty  of  these  the  library  and 
school  are  connected  by  some  regular  system  of  book  delivery. 
This  connection  is  most  complete  in  Worcester. 

I  have  described  the  best  of  the  teaching  of  history.  Much 
of  the  work  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  this.  It  is  the  nar- 
rowest kind  of  task-work,  having  in  it  no  element  of  teachinof. 
The  text-book  is  the  only  source  of  information.  The  lessons 
are  assigned  by  pages  and  chapters.     The  daily  class  exercise 
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IS  a  mere  catechetical  examination,  and  most  of  the  questioning 
violates  every  educational  principle.  In  one  school  each  pupil 
was  called  upon  to  recite  the  whole  lesson  without  questions. 
While  each  one  was  reciting  the  others  were  studying.  In  an- 
other school,  as  the  pupils  hesitated  the  teacher  gave  the  first 
words  of  the  paragraph.  Then,  losing  his  place  in  the  booli, 
he  remarked,  "  I  don't  quite  see  where  you  are  working." 

In  another  the  following  dialogue  took  place,  the  subject  of 
the  lesson  being  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  pupils  a  first-year 
class,  and  the  teacher  with  open  book  in  hand  :  — 

Teacher  to  the  Class.  —  "  AVbo  was  an  eminent  friend  of 
Pericles  and  taught  mathematics  and  astronomy  ?  " 

One  Pupil.  —  "  Diogenes.  " 

Teacher.  —  "No,  Anaxagoras.  Who  was  Diogenes?  Can 
any  one  tell  ?  " 

Several  Pupils.  —  "  He  lived  in  a  tub." 

Teacher.  —  "  Yes  ;  he  was  a  famous  cynic.  Who  was  called 
'  the  laughing  philosopher  ? ' " 

{JSfo  Answer).  "  Democritus,  because  he  treated  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  with  ridicule.  He  taught  that  the  phys- 
ical universe  consists  of  atoms,  and  that  nature,  space  and  mo- 
tion are  eternal." 

I  heard  a  similar  exercise  by  another  teacher  in  the  same 
school. 

In  another  school,  as  I  entered  the  class-room  the  teacher 
was  eloquently  describing  her  travels  in  France.  Resuming 
the  examination,  the  subject  being  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  she 
questioned  as  follows  :  — 

"The  Scotch  came  into  the  northern  part  of ?"  An- 
swer.    "England." 

"  This  is  known  in  history  as  the ?"    Answer.    "  Long 

Parliament." 

"The   king  ungratefully  gave  his  consent  to  his  ?" 

Answer.     "Execution." 

"  The  king  retired  amid  cries  of ?"  Answer.  "  Priv- 
ilege." 

I  have  heard  similar  exercises  in  some  of  the  poorest  mixed 
schools  in  the  small  towns.  These  which  I  have  described 
were  in  city  high  schools,  and  conducted  by  graduates  of  col- 
leges.    Indeed,  those  conducting  the  last  three  exercises  were 
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graduates  from  the  same  college  for  women.  My  observation 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  untrained  teachers  are  much  alike, 
whether  they  have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  only  from 
a  district  school. 

I  have  noticed  one  other  feature  of  the  teaching,  a  want  of 
correlation  of  the  various  subjects  studied.  For  example,  —  a 
class  in  history  recited  that  the  period  of  Queen  Anne  is  some- 
times called  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  none  of  the 
pupils  could  answer.  They  had  studied  Roman  history  and 
knew  that  Augustus  was  an  emperor.  They  did  not  know  of  any 
authors  who  lived  during  his  reign,  although  they  had  studied 
Virgil  a  year.  Being  questioned  in  another  direction  they 
could  not  associate  the  lesson  of  the  day  with  any  events  in 
American  history.  Here  were  a  number  of  related  facts  which 
might  have  been  used  to  throw  light  upon  each  other ;  but  they 
had  remained  isolated,  and  for  all  the  teaching  would  continue 
so.     I  have  seen  numerous  similar  cases. 

Natural  Science. 

The  department  of  natural  science  includes  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Physics,  chemistry  and  botany,  astronomy,  geology 
and  physiology  are  in  most  of  them  ;  zoology  and  physical  ge- 
ography in  a  smaller  number.  It  is  difficult  to  make  general 
statements  of  the  time  and  place  occupied  by  each  of  these 
branches.  In  a  majority  of  schools  physical  geography  and 
physiijlogy  are  taught  during  the  first  year  ;  physics  and  botany 
during  the  second  year;  chemistry  in  the  third  year,  and  as- 
tronomy and  geology  during  the  fourth  year.  The  plac6  of 
zoology  can  scarcely  be  defined  at  all.  Physics  and  chemistry 
occupy  about  double  the  time  of  the  other  branches,  two  terms 
of  thirteen  weeks  each  being  given  to  them,  and  one  term  to 
each  of  the  others.  In  some  of  the  smaller  schools  none  of 
these  branches  have  more  than  one  term.  In  some  of  the 
largest  schools  a  year  each  is  given  to  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  subject  which  seems  most  out  of  place  in  the  usual  ar- 
rangement is  physical  geography.  As  studied  it  is  a  mixture 
of  all  the  other  natural  sciences,  and  presumes  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary acquaintance  with  them  all. 
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As  the  pupils  have  no  such  acquaintance,  the  text-books 
attempt  to  furnish  it.  For  example,  a  book  which  I  have  found 
in  use  contains  in  the  first  six  or  eight  pages  an  epitome  of  the 
science  of  geology ;  then  follows  a  similar  epitome  of  astron- 
omy ;  then  of  botany  and  zoology.  These  double-distilled 
extracts  of  half  a  dozen  sciences  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  who  have  just  entered  the  school  for  them  to  commit 
and  recite.  The  absurdity  of  the  practice  is  apparent.  I  have 
not  heard  an  exercise  which  was  not  dreary  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

The  instruction  throughout  this  department  is  based  on  the 
text-book,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  it.  I  have  seen  about  one  hundted  and  sixty  class  exercises 
in  natural  science ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  were  text- 
book recitations.  The  methods  in  use  may  be  classified  as 
follows  :  — 

First.  The  text-book  only,  committed  and  recited,  usually 
catechetically.  In  some  schools  this  is  the  only  method  with 
all  the  sciences.  It  is  the  only  method  in  all  the  schools  with 
physical  geography,  and  is  the  most  common  method  with 
astronomy,  physiology  and  geology. 

Second.  Natural  objects  and  experiments  are  presented  to 
illustrate  the  statements  in  the  book.  The  lesson  is  assigned 
from  the  book,  and  after  the  statements  are  recited  the  teacher 
shows  the  specimens  or  performs  the  experiments.  This  is  the 
most  common  method  with  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  min- 
eralogy, and  is  occasionally  used  in  physiology  and  zoology^ 
Frequently,  to  save  time,  an  hour  is  taken,  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  month,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  experiments  or 
specimens.  Sometimes  an  assistant  teacher  conducts  the  reci- 
tations ;  and  when  a  subject  is  finished,  as,  for  example,  electri- 
city, the  principal,  assisted  by  the  willing  boys,  and  watched 
by  the  slightly  curious  girls,  gets  out  the  apparatus  and  per- 
forms the  stock  experiments  described  in  the  books.  The  ex- 
ercise aflfords  a  harmless  amusement  and  serves  to  relieve  the 
usual  dullness  of  the  school  routine. 

Third.  Natural  objects  and  phenomena  are  presented  by  the 
teachers  ;  the  pupils  are  led  to  observe  them,  and  so  gain  know- 
ledge by  the  activity  of  their  own  powers.  The  pupils  record 
the  results  of  their  own  observations,   in  many  cases  using 
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drawing  to  aid  in  expressing  what  they  have  seen.  The  text- 
books are  used  for  formulated  statements  and  classifications, 
but  after  the  study  of  the  objects.  This  kind  of  work  is  in- 
creasing in  chemistry  and  botany.  A  very  few  schools  are 
doing  some  of  it  in  physics,  mineralogy  and  zoology. 

Each  of  these  methods  is  in  individual  instances  accompanied 
by  a  more  or  less  rigid  questioning  of  the  pupils  as  to  their 
understanding  of  the  subject.  This  work  seems  to  be  done 
best  by  men.  I  have  heard  but  one  woman  attempt  it  success- 
fully. 

Taking  the  schools  as  a  whole  it  appears  that  the  scientific 
method  has  scarcely  more  than  obtained  a  foothold.  A  dis- 
tinguished writer  has  said:  "We  cannot  give  to  students 
science ;  we  can  make  them  scientific."  In  a  majority  of 
schools  there  is  little  attempt  to  make  the  students  scientific, 
and  the  attempt  to  give  them  science  fails.  Four  causes  com- 
bine to  produce  this  state  of  affairs.  First,  the  absence  of 
elementary  science-teaching  in  the  lower  schools;  second,  the 
amount  and  variety  of  work  imposed  upon  the  teachers  in  most 
of  the  high  schools ;  third,  the  scanty  provision  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  means  of  teaching  ;  fourth,  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  teachers  have  not  been  trained  in  the  modern  scientific 
method. 

If  the  children  in  the  lower  schools  were  trained  to  use  their 
senses  in  acquiring  knowledge,  through  well-arranged  lessons 
on  plants,  minerals  and  animals,  and  the  familiar  appearances 
of  nature,  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  more  ad- 
vanced work  which  the  high-school  course  furnishes.  I  have 
observed  that  the  bo3^s  read  the  text-books  on  science,  espec- 
cially  on  physics,  with  much  better  understanding  than  the 
girls.  The  boys  have  acquired  in  out-door  life  a  larger  stock 
of  ideas  and  phenomena,  and  so  can  imagine  better  the  appa- 
ratus and  experiments  and  machines  described  in  the  books. 

Many  teachers  affirm  that  they  have  not  time  to  teach  scienti- 
fically, because  the  course  is  so  crowded.  The  question  at 
once  arises  whether  it  is  not  wiser  to  teach  a  little  well  than  to 
attempt  to  teach  much  and  fail  altogether.  The  excuse  of 
want  of  time  to  prepare  for  good  teaching  is  a  more  valid  one. 
I  know  of  no  more  trying  position  in  the  whole  educational 
work  than  that  of  the  principal  of  a  high  school.     He  is  ex- 
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pected  to  know,  in  genercal  and  detail,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  perhaps  German,  English  language  and  literature,  ancient 
and  modern' history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry and  book-keeping,  civil  polity  and  political  economy, 
mental  and  moral  science,  and  at  least  nine  natural  sciences, 
each  of  which,  to  record  the  progress  made  in  it,  has  a  peri- 
odical literature  of  its  own.  Besides  these  are  elocution,  com- 
position, music  and  drawing. 

If  not  required  to  teach  all  these,  he  must  superintend  the 
teaching  and  be  ready  to  take  any  in  an  emergency.  Most  of 
the  country  schools  have  but  two  teachers,  and  all  this  work  is 
divided  between  them.  Many  schools  have  but  one  teacher, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  represent  in  his  own  person  a  whole  col- 
lege faculty.  I  have  found  a  man  teaching  fourteen  different 
subjects  every  day.  To  expect  a  man  in  such  circumstances  to 
teach  all  these  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  best  methods,  is 
to  expect  an  impossibility.     He  can  only  hear  recitations. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  means  of  teach- 
ing natural  science  objectively.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
schools  of  which  I  have  information,  about  fifty  have  a  good 
supply  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  have  none,  or  little,  — an  air-pump  and  a  plate  electrical 
machine,  with  some  accessories.  About  fifty  schools  have  fairly 
good  or  excellent  cabinets  of  specimens  to  illustrate  geology  and 
mineralogy.  A  few  of  these  have  zoological  specimens.  About 
the  same  number  of  schools  have  chemical  laboratories  in  which 
students  can  work.  Most  have  only  a  little  glassware  and  a 
few  chemicals. 

For  teaching  physiology  sixty- five  of  the  schools  have  wall 
charts,  but  many  of  these  are  old  and  useless.  At  best  they 
are  little  more  useful  than  the  pictures  in  the  books.  In  thirty- 
one  of  the  schools  there  is  a  dry  skeleton,  mounted  or  loose. 
In  many  cases  this  is  the  property  of  a  neighboring  physician. 
Fifteen  of  the  schools  have  models  of  some  of  the  human 
organs,  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  most  common.  Four  of  the 
schools  have  each  a  complete  manikin.  I  believe  none  of 
these  have  been  furnished  from  the  public  appropriations,  but 
all  were  gifts  from  special  funds.  In  only  sixteen  schools  is 
there  an  herbarium.  In  some  cases  what  little  apparatus  there 
is,  is  old,  dust-covered  and  out  of  repair,  showing  that  it  is 
seldom  used. 
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That  so  few  of  the  teachers  have  themselves  been  scientifi- 
cally trained  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  teaching. 
Many  with  ample  time  and  means  continue  to  use  the  traditional 
methods.  I  found  the  dust  accumulating  in  one  of  the  finest 
laboratories  in  the  State,  in  a  school  with  abundant  teaching 
force.  In  another  well-equipped  school  I  found  a  class  trying 
to  recite  from  a  book  descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  batteries. 
After  vainly  trying  to  imagine  them  the  pupils  were  allowed  to 
see  one  of  each  kind.  In  another  school  a  boy  recited,  "There 
are  three  kinds  of  rocks,  stratified,  igneous  and  metaphor ic.'" 
After  defining  stratified  rocks,  a  small  piece  of  slate  was  shown 
to  the  pupils.  No  reference  was  made  to  a  ledge  of  stratified 
rock  within  ten  feet  of  the  window.  The  teacher  said  the 
cement  in  calcareous  cono^lomerate  is  "  carbonic  acid." 

In  another  school  a  class  learned  from  the  book  descriptions 
of  various  minerals  and  rocks,  without  seeing  any  specimens. 
I  found  the  teacher  and  class  struggling  with  some  specimens 
■which  had  just  been  furnished.  The  teacher  apologized  for  her 
work,  saying  she  got  nothing  in  college  to  help  her  in  that  line. 
"  We  had  lectures  in  geology,  and  there  were  minerals  in  the 
cabinets,  but  all  that  we  were  expected  to  do  was  to  admire  their 
beauty." 

In  another  city  school  a  class  reciting  zoology  from  a  book 
used  the  phrase  "  retractile  claws."  Some  one  asked  about  the 
sheath.  The  teacher  said  she  couldn't  say,  and  proceeded  to 
read  about  it  from  a  book.  That  the  pupils  might  learn  for 
themselves  by  observing  a  cat's  claws  did  not  occur  to  her. 
This  was  in  a  city  containing  two  museums  of  natural  history. 

The  other  difficulties  mentioned  are  insuperable  by  such 
teachers.  If  the  pupils  have  not  previously  learned  to  observe, 
these  teachers  cannot  show  them  how,  for  they  do  not  know 
how.  So  the  blind  lead  the  blind.  If  the  course  is  crowded 
and  many  subjects  press  for  time,  science  will  bo  neglected  for 
something  more  familiar,  prubably  classics.  If  the  apparatus 
is  scanty  they  cannot  invent  or  manufacture  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  teachers  who  through  proper  train- 
ing have  acquired  the  scientific  spirit,  not  only  care  for  and 
use  all  the  means  of  teaching  put  at  their  disposal,  but  find  the 
means  they  need.     They  supply  themselves  with  apparatus  of 
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their  own  manufacture,  and  collect  specimens  in  natural  history. 
They  encourage  their  pupils  to  contrive  illustrations  and  to 
gather  specimens.  Some  excellent  original  work  in  physics, 
both  in  experiment  and  construction,  is  done  in  the  high  schools 
of  Chelsea,  Haverhill,  Waltham,  and  in  some  of  the  Boston 
schools.  The  amount  of  this  work  is  not  great,  but  the  scien- 
tific spirit  is  in  it. 

In  Milford  last  year  the  high  school  gave  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  articles  made  by  the  pupils.  The  girls  showed 
specimens  of  cooking,  sewing,  embroidering  and  painting. 
The  boys  exhibited,  besides  some  specimens  of  cooking  and 
considerable  fret-sawing,  a  steam-engine,  a  telegraph  instru- 
ment, a  model  of  the  gas  works,  an  electrical  machine,  com- 
pound levers,  lifting  pump  and  Barker's  mill,  a  model  of  a 
derrick.  Although  this  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  the 
articles  showed  ingenuity  and  skill.  This  year  a  still  larger 
amount  and  variety  of  work  has  been  done.  The  money 
received  from  admission  fees  furnished  prizes  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors,  and  left  a  balance  to  be  expended  for  orna- 
menting the  school-room. 

Quite  frequently  teachers  tell  me,  by  way  of  explanation  of 
unscientific  science  teaching,  —  "  We  teach  as  we  were  taught 
in  college."  One  who  is  doing  excellent  work  said,  "  I  am 
trying  to  teach  better  than  I  was  taught."  If  this  testimony 
is  true,  and  it  seems  to  come  from  competent  witnesses,  there 
is  little  hope  of  improving  the  methods  in  the  high  schools  until 
better  methods  are  used  in  the  colleges  which  now  supply  most 
of  the  teachers. 

There  is  another  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  which  aggra- 
vates the  evil  of  poor  methods  of  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
In  a  majority  of  the  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  cities,  the  high 
school  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  teachers  for  the  lower 
schools.  In  the  absence  of  special  training,  and  the  high 
schools  make  no  pretence  of  furnishing  such  training,  the 
young  teachers  can  only  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  So 
the  high  school  methods  control  the  teaching  in  the  lower 
schools,  and  the  college  dominates  the  whole  system.  The  at- 
titude of  the  colleges,  therefore,  towards  reform  in  educational 
methods,  becomes  of  vital  interest  to  the  State. 
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Pending  such  reform  it  would  be  wise  policy  for  the  State  to 
put  the  work  of  its  Normal  Schools  upon  such  a  basis  that  they 
may,  to  a  fuller  extent,  supply  teachers  for  the  high  schools. 
Already  a  four  years'  course  containing  the  high-school  branches 
is  in  operation,  and  many  of  the  graduates  from  it  have  done 
excellent  work  in  high  schools.  This  course  needs  more  gener- 
ous appropriation  that  it  may  be  so  amply  provided  with  the 
best  men  and  means  as  to  attract  those  who  propose  to  become 
professional  teachers. 

Incentives  and  Aims. 

In  the  o^overnment  of  the  high  school  it  is  the  constant  effort 
to  develop  the  self-respect  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  shall  con- 
trol their  own  conduct.  In  general,  this  effort  is  successful. 
On  entering  the  high  school  the  pupil  finds  the  somewhat  arbi- 
trary restraints  of  the  lower  schools  relaxed,  and  often  a  ten- 
dency toward  disorder  is  apparent  in  the  lowest  class.  But 
where  the  teachers  have  the  respect  of  the  pupils,  the  visitor 
will  see  as  he  goes  from  class  to  class,  with  increased  age  and 
intelligence,  more  industry,  more  courtesy,  and  more  self-poise. 
If  this  were  all  the  benefit  Avhich  the  high  schools  afforded  it 
would  pay  for  sustaining  them ;  for  it  is  the  best  kind  of  prep- 
aration for  adult  life. 

Almost  the  only  artificial  means  used  to  secure  good  conduct 
is  the  marking  system,  by  which  a  record  of  deportment  is 
kept,  and  copies  sent  periodically  to  the  parents.  I  judge 
that  the  best  schools  depend  little  upon  this.  For  securing 
preparation  of  lessons,  however,  the  system  is  in  common  use. 
In  many  schools  a  daily  record  of  recitations  is  kept,  and 
monthly  averages  made  out.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
teacher  at  a  desk,  with  text-book  and  record-book  open  before 
him,  asking  questions  from  one  and  marking  the  answers  in  the 
other. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  use  of  the  text-book  makes 
the  record-book  necessary  as  au  incentive  to  study.  It  tends 
to  sink  the  whole  work  of  the  school  into  a  monotonous  round 
of  tasks  toward  which  the  pupils  must  be  driven,  and  to  which 
they  must  be  held  by  extraneous  motives.  Teachers  say  to 
me,  —  "  We  could  not  get  the  work  out  of  the  pupils  without 
this  system  of  marks."     May  not    the  I'ault  be  in   the  work? 
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Other  teachers  find  no  difiiculty  in  securhig  a  diflferent  kind  of 
work  without  such  a  system.  Almost  without  exception,  those 
teachers  who  are  using  natural  methods, — objectiv^e  work  in 
science,  —  original  thought  and  research  in  language,  literature, 
and  history,  —  have  no  use  for  marks  as  incentives  to  study. 
The  students  find  satisfaction  enough  in  the  consciousness  of 
increasing  power  to  move  them  to  continued  eff'ort 

For  students  of  high  school  age,  I  question  the  value  of  work 
done  from  any  lower  motive.  There  is  a  mechanical  work  to 
which  pupils  can  be  driven,  —  committing  rules  and  definitions 
and  statements,  solving  mathematical  problems  ; — but  this  is  not 
the  distinctive  work  of  the  high  schools.  Analj^sis,  generaliza- 
tion, judgment,  reasoning,  —  this  is  the  work  of  students  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  ;  and  to  this  they  cannot  be  driven.  If 
they  cannot  be  led  to  perform  these  processes  because  they 
like  to,  they  will  not  perform  them,  and  the  chief  end  of  their 
hi^h-school  course  is  unattained.  I  believe  it  is  a  waste  of 
energy  to  force  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  study.  He  would  be  better 
employed  in  the  shop  or  on  the  farm.  As  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  lower  schools  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
sio;n  of  weakness  in  the  teacher,  so  I  think  the  time  will  come 
when  the  use  of  a  marking  system  in  the  high  school  as  an  in- 
centive to  study  will  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  of 
faulty  methods  of  teaching. 

In  view  of  a  feeling  in  the  community,  which  has  been  fos- 
tered by  inconsiderate  writers,  that  the  drift  of  the  high  school 
was  away  from  honest  and  useful  labor,  I  have  everywhere 
asked,  —  "  What  do  your  students  do  after  leaving  school?" 
The  answer  is  always  the  same,  — "  They  go  to  work." 
More  specific  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  they  enter  promptly 
upon  the  employments  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
In  the  cities  they  go  chiefly  to  the  stores,  banks  and  business 
offices.  In  the  manufacturing  centres  they  go  besides  into  the 
mills,  doing  work  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence. 
A  smaller  number  are  on  farms  and  engaged  in  trades.  That 
they  do  not  gravitate  in  large  numbers  towards  the  less  remun- 
erative kinds  of  manual  labor  is  doubtless  true.  That  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  employed  in  such  labor  aspire  to  cleaner  hands 
and  better   clothes  is  perhaps    true.     The    parents    aspire   for 
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them,  and  make  sacrifices  to  send  them  to  the  high  school,  that 
they  may  not  be  mere  drudges. 

But  because  they  do  not  become  drudges,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  become  drones.  The  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Worcester  has  taken  pains  to  learn  about  the  grad- 
uates of  that  school.  Of  those  who  have  been  graduated  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years,  he  can  find  but  one  who  is  not  usefully 
employed.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Fitchburg  has 
published  a  list  of  the  graduates  of  that  school  since  its  estab- 
lishment, with  their  occupations.  All  are  at  work.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Ded- 
ham  with  similar  results.  The  work  which  the  graduates  are 
doing  is  honest  and  honorable,  and  in  towns  where  the  school 
has  been  long  established,  they  are  among  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  society. 

While  this  is  the  natural  result  of  all  true  education,  it  is 
also  due  in  great  measure  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  teach- 
ers. By  precept  and  example  they  magnify  honest  work. 
They  help  the  students  to  form  ideals  of  character  worth  striv- 
ing after.  Although  moral  science,  as  a  branch  of  study,  is 
seldom  included  in  the  course,  yet  the  general  influence  of  the 
schools  is  to  include  sound  moral  principles,  and  to  develop 
good  moral  character. 

lu  looking  over  the  whole  work,  as  it  has  come  under  my 
inspection,  I  find  that  the  free  public  high  schools  are  doing 
the  following  work. 

They  are  off'ering  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  the  State  the  advantages  of  secondary  instruction. 

They  are  actually  giving  such  instruction  to  more  than 
15,000  pupils. 

They  are  giving  classical  instruction  to  more  than  half  of 
this  number,  and  fitting  for  college  more  than  1,300  students. 

They  are,  besides  this,  acquainting  the  pupils  with  the  results 
of  modern  thought,  and  with  the  achievements  of  modern 
science,  so  fitting  them  to  live  in  the  modern  world. 

They  are  cultivating  the  reflective  powers,  and  developing 
feelings  of  responsibility. 

They  are  training  the  mind  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
things, — to  hunt  for  causes,  —  to  discover  relations,  —  to 
search  for  truth. 
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They  are  furnishing  more  elevated  stand-points,  thus  secur- 
ing broader  views. 

They  are  presenting  higher  motives  of  conduct  and  leading 
to  self-mastery. 

They  are  holding  up  true  standards  of  character,  and  are 
stimulating  earnest  effort  to  attain  them. 

They  are  cutting  across  social  distinctions,  and  preventing 
the  formation  of  castes. 

In  a  word,  they  are  fitting  their  students  to  be  useful  mem- 
bers of  a  self-governing  Commonwealth. 

To  say  that  they  have  defects  is  to  say  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  limitations  which  affect  all  human  institutions.  The  de- 
fects may  be  remedied,  meantime  the  schools  are  worthy  of 
the  fullest  confidence  and  the  most  generous  support.  The 
State  may  be  proud  that  from  so  small  a  germ  as  the  grammar 
school  of  1635  she  has  evolved  an  institution  capable  of  accom- 
plishing so  much. 

GEORGE   H.   MARTIN. 


I 
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REPOKT  OF  J0H:N^  T.   PRINCE, 


AGENT  OF  THE   BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Since  my  appointment  as  Agent  of  the  Board,  I  have 
endeavored  to  use  my  time  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways  :  Inspecting  school  buildings  and  school  premises  ; 
inspecting  and  examining  schools ;  consulting  with  teachers 
and  school  committees  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  means  of  their  improvement ;  lecturing  to  the  people  upon 
educational  subjects.  Following  the  work  thus  indicated  I 
have,  during  the  past  year,  taught  in  thirty-one  Institutes, 
delivered  public  evening  lectures  in  sixteen  towns,  read  papers 
before  three  county  ast-ociations,  held  meetings  of  teachers  in 
sixteen  towns,  delivered  one  dedicatory  and  one  graduation 
address,  inspected  and  examined  the  schools  of  twenty-six 
towns  and  cities,  and  conferred  with  the  school  committees  of 
twenty-four  towns. 

Of  the  towns  visited,  eighteen  were  in  Middlesex  County, 
where  my  visits  were  made  after  the  following  plan  :  After 
notifying  the  school  committee  of  a  town  of  my  purpose  and 
plans,  and  inviting  their  co-operation,  I  inspected  all  the  school 
buildings  of  the  town  and  inspected  and  examined  the  schools, 
taking  careful  notes  of  what  I  saw.  Afterwards  I  met  the 
teachers  and  school  committee  for  half  a  day  to  give  them  the 
results  of  my  inspection  and  to  suggest  means  of  improvement. 
In  some  places  I  met  the  school  committee  separately  in  the 
evening  to  discuss  with  them  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
course  of  studies,  supervision,  etc. 

Inspection  of  Buildings. 
My  notes  taken  in  the  inspection  of  school  buildings  cover 
the  following  points  :  Ventilation  ;  Size  of  School-rooms  ;  Heat- 
ing ;  Furniture;  Apparatus;  Blackboards;  Out-buildings.     Al- 
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though  these  notes  were  taken  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  local 
authorities,  some  facts  and  conclusions  of  general  interest  may 
be  gathered  from  them. 

Ventilation  and  Heating.  —  Nowhere  are  the  conditions  of 
good  ventilation  more  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  than  in  the  school-room.  One  child,  it  is  said, 
vitiates  from  eight  to  ten  cubic  feet  of  air  every  minute.  Mul- 
tiply this  amount  by  the  number  of  children  expected  to  breathe 
in  one  school-room,  and  we  find  that  the  air  of  that  room, 
if  the  children  should  remain  in  it,  would  become  absolutely 
poisonous  inside  of  thirty  minutes,  and  that  without  some 
ventilation  it  would  be  unfit  to  breathe  inside  of  fifteen  min- 
utes. It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to 
see  that  proper  and  adequate  means  of  ventilation  are  provided. 
Open  windows  and  doors  may  be  adequate,  but  all  agree  that 
they  are  not  proper  means  of  ventilation,  especially  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather ;  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  our  school-rooms 
depend  mainly  upon  these  openings  for  ventilation  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Just  two-thirds  of  all  the  school-rooms  I  in- 
spected during  the  past  year  were  practically  without  any 
proper  means  of  ventilation.  Some  of  these  rooms  bad  no 
ventilating  flues  whatever ;  some  had  small  holes  in  the  floor, 
opening  into  a  close  cellar;  and  some — by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber—  had  a  small  hole  in  the  upper  part,  opening  into  an  attic 
or  closed  air  passage.  Not  always  did  I  find  the  faults  of  poor 
ventilation  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  I  frequently 
found  the  few  means  of  ventilation  already  provided  entirely 
neglected  by  the  teacher,  and  in  some  instances  the  janitor  had 
so  fastened  the  ventilators  that  the  teacher  could  not  open  them 
if  he  would.  The  average  janitor,  bent  only  upon  furnishing 
the  required  heat,  may  be  said  to  be  an  enemy  to  ventilation, 
or  to  any  system  by  which  he  is  obliged  to  "  warm  all  out- 
doors," as  he  tersely  expresses  it.  And  when  he  is  liberally 
inclined,  want  of  knowledge  or  skill  on  his  part  frequently 
deprives  the  children  of  the  pure  air  which  is  by  right  their 
inheritance,  and  which  the  architects  and  builders  have  done 
their  best  to  provide.  But  the  school-rooms  having  ample 
provision  for  ventilation  are  very  scarce,  even  in  our  larger 
towns,  where  there  are  costly  buildings.  Less  than  eight  per 
cent,  of  all  the  rooms  I  inspected   could   be  said  to  be  well 
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ventilated ;  that  is,  so  ventilated  as  to  keep  the  air  pure,  with 
no  dangerous  draughts  of  cold  air. 

How  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  rooms  in  buildings  already 
constructed  is  a  question  which  I  have  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  answer,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give 
in  this  report  a  brief  summary  of  my  answers,  based  upon 
what  I  have  seen  in  successful  operation.  Two  things  are  to 
be  accomplished  in  ventilation  :  first,  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  air ; 
and  secondly,  to  introduce  fresh  air.  To  accomplish  the  first 
named  object  there  should  be  one  large,  or,  what  is  better, 
two  smaller  ducts  connecting  the  room  and  the  outer  air. 
These  ducts  should  extend  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  should 
have  openings  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts.  To  make  the  out- 
goins:  currenttBtrong  and  constant,  the  ducts  should  be  heated 
in  some  way.  In  buildings  heated  by  steam  the  ducts  could  l)e 
heated  by  means  of  pipes  running  through  them.  In  other 
buildings  the  ducts  could  be  constructed  next  to  the  chimney 
or  smoke-stack,  or  they  could  be  warmed  by  lamps  or  a  kero- 
sene stove.  One  of  the  best  means  of  carrying  away  impuri- 
ties is  the  open  fireplace  found  in  a  few  school*rooms.  At  a 
comparatively  slight  expense  this  excellent  means  of  ventila- 
tion could  be  provided  in- most  of  our  country  school-houses. 

Having  provided  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  impure  air,  the 
next  thing  is  to  introduce  pure  air  to  take  its  place.  To  get  a 
proper  supply  of  fresh  air  it  is  generally  found  necessary  to 
open  the  windows,  thereby  exposing  the  pupils  to  draughts  of 
cold  air.  This  may  be  obviated  in  some  degree  by  placing  a 
strip  of  board  five  or  six  inches  wide  undesr  the  lower  window- 
sash,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  upwards  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sash.  But  it  is  neither  economical  nor 
well  to  bring  into  circulation  air  which  is  not  first  warmed. 
In  rooms  heated  by  stoves  —  and  a  majority  of  the  rooms  are 
so  heated  —  it  is  easy  and  entirely  practicable  to  introduce  a 
supply  of  warm  fresh  air.  A  covering  may  be  made  to  encase 
the  stove  so  as  to  form  a  hot-air  chamber,  connected  with  the 
outer  air  by  a  cold-air  box.  This  is  done  in  some  places,  and 
found  to  be  of  great  service  in  ventilation. 

The  hot-air  furnace  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  constant  supply 
of  warm  fresh  air.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  that 
poisonous  gases  do  not  enter  the  room.     Constant  attention 
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must  be  given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  basement,  to  the  cold- 
air  boxes,  to  evaporation  and  to  the  draughts  of  the  furnace. 
Steam  heating  by  direct  radiation  is  not  uncommon,  even  in 
new  and  costly  buildings,  but  it  is  no  better  than  heating  by 
stoves,  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned.  There  may  be  a 
saving  of  money,  but  not  of  health,  by  heating  a  building  in 
this  way.  Some  of  the  dangers  may  be  avoided  by  construct- 
ing hot-air  chambers  about  the  radiators,  to  which  fresh  air 
may  be  introduced  from  without  through  cold-air  boxes.  Steam 
heating  by  indirect  radiation  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of 
warm  pure  air,  and  is  therefore  the  best  method  of  heating 
school-rooms.  With  properly  arranged  ducts  for  taking  away 
the  impure  air,  there  need  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  good 
ventilation  in  rooms  heated  in  this  way.  t 

Furniture  and  Apparatus.  —  The  character  and  condition  of 
the  seats  and  desks  I  found  to  be  generally  good.  Of  all  the 
rooms  I  inspected  only  twelve  were  supplied  with  poor  desks, 
although  a  change  of  size  was  recommended  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  instances.  The  blackboards  also  were  found  to  be  gener- 
ally good.  In  a  few  of  the  country  schools,  however,  they 
were  both  poor  and  insufficient.  In  some  schools  there  were 
no  blackboards  where  they  are  always  most  needed;  viz.,  in 
the  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the  room. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  apparatus  for  teaching  were 
found  to  be  poor  indeed.  Less  than  twenty  of  the  two  hun- 
dred schools  visited  had  anything  like  a  good  supply  of  proper 
apparatus.  The  greatest  want  seemed  to  be  in  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades.  In  these  grades  I  looked  in  vain  for 
weights  and  measures,  for  geonaetric  forms,  for  illustrative  pic- 
tures, for  reference  books  of  the  right  kind,  and  for  the  means 
of  teaching  the  simple  facts  of  elementary  science,  which  ought 
to  have  a  place  in  every  intermediate  and  grammar  school. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  apparatus  be  costly.  The  best  kind 
may  frequently  be  that  which  can  be  made  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  themselves.  A  double  object  is  gained  by  having  the 
pupils  make  their  own  apparatus  ;  not  only  are  the  illustrations 
clearer,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  to  the  pupil's 
originality  and  ingenuity  not  made  in  any  other  way. 

Out-huildings.  —  Out    of    seventy-eight    out-buildings    in- 
spected, forty  were  found  in  a  good  condition,  nineteen  fair. 
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sixteen  poor,  and  three  very  poor,  a  very  good  record  as  com- 
pared with  past  reports  of  agents.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
necessity  of  frequent  cleansing  of  these  buildings  and  of  keep- 
ing thera  locked.  In  some  places  there  was  but  one  out- 
building for  both  sexes,  a  serious  fault,  which  the  committee 
in  every  case  promised  to  remedy. 

The  Schools. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  inspection  and  examinations  was, 
as  I  have  said,  to  form  as  true  an  idea  as  I  could  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  and  thereby  enable  me  to  suggest  im- 
provements in  meetings  of  committees  and  teachers.  The 
topics  discussed  in  the  meetings  took  a  wide  range,  depend- 
ing upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools  where  the 
meetings  were  held.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  good  features 
which  I  took  great  pleasure  in  commending  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  most  common 
faults  which  I  observed,  and  the  possible  means  of  correction. 

Classification.  —  In  some  ungraded  schools  there  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  multiply  the  number  of 
classes  and  to  follow  closely  the  schedule  marked  out  for 
graded  schools.  Where  this  is  done  most  of  the  disadvantages 
and  none  of  the  advantages  of  both  kinds  of  schools  appear. 
There  can  be  but  little  opportunity  for  class  teaching  or  indi- 
vidual instruction,  where  thirty  or  forty  recitations  are  heard 
daily  by  one  teacher.  The  other  extreme  of  having  but  one 
class  in  a  room  also  has  its  disadvantages.  Where  an  undivided 
class  of  forty  or  more  pupils  recite  in  one  room,  nearly  all  of 
the  time  is  given  to  recitation,  and  the  time  given  for  study  is 
broken  by  constant  interruptions,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
time  for  uninterrupted  and  independent  study.  The  objections 
to  such  a  classification  are  largely  removed  by  dividing  the  class 
into  two  sections,  and  having  one  section  study  while  the  other 
is  reciting.  There  is  another  fault  of  our  graded  system  which 
cannot  be  so  easily  overcome.  Such  long  intervals  between  the 
classes  exist  that  pupils  who  are  a  little  dull  or  who  are  irregu- 
lar in  their  attendance,  frequently  attain  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  before  completing  the  grammar-school 
course.  In  one  grammar  school,  —  a  fair  example  of  many  of 
our  graded  schools, — I  found  the  average  age  of  the  graduating 
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class  to  be  fifteen  years  and  four  months,  and  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  course  of  studies  and  of  the  classification  so  as 
to  make  the  system  more  elastic  seems  very  desirable.  If 
some  of  the  studies  or  parts  of  some  of  the  studies  now 
pursued  could  give  place  to  elementary  science  work,  and  the 
distance  between  the  classes  could  be  lessened  so  as  to  have 
promotions  twice  a  year  instead  of  once,  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties would  be  overcome. 

Course  of  Studies.  —  In  my  inspection  of  the  schools  thus  far, 
I  have  noticed  two  quite  general  faults  in  the  course  or  plan  of 
studies.  First,  there  seems  to  be  too  much  attention  given  to 
unimportant  and  unnecessary  details  of  certain  subjects,  thereby 
crowding  out  important  topics  of  the  same,  or  other  studies. 
For  instance,  I  have  repeatedly  found  pupils  struggling  with 
the  mysteries  of  complex  commercial  problems,  who  were 
unable  to  perform  correctly  problems  involved  in  an  ordinary 
errand  at  the  grocery  store.  In  geography,  also,  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  the  pupil's  own  State  and  neighborhood  are 
often  found  neglected  in  schools  which  give  much  time  to  the 
trivial  details  of  foreign  countries.  The  tendency  of  such  work 
is  not  only  to  crowd  out  more  important  topics  of  the  same 
study,  but  it  crowds  out  from  the  course  other  and  very  impor- 
tant studies. 

The  importance  of  elementary  science  study  has  been  spoken 
of.  In  but  three  of  the  lower  schools  have  I  found  this  most 
important  study  pursued.  At  present,  pupils  have  to  wait  until 
they  get  into  the  high  school  before  they  can  begin  to  acquire 
those  simple  facts  of  botany,  mineralogy,  or  physics,  which 
they  should  acquire  by  carefully-graded  object  lessons  in  the 
lower  schools.  As  teachers  become  more  skilful  in  their  work, 
and  as  committees  realize  more  fully  the  importance  of  these 
objective  studies,  it  is  hoped  that  elementary  science  lessons 
will  have  a  larger  place  in  the  course  of  studies. 

Another  fault  observable  in  many  places  is  the  wrong  arrange- 
ment of  studies.  In  the  higher  grades  work  is  required  to  be 
done  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  lower  grades,  while 
in  the  lower  grades  certain  studies  are  begun  too  soon,  espe- 
cially the  study  of  technical  grammar.  Not  unfrequently  I 
have   found  children    in   the  fourth  and  fifth  years  in  school 
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studying  the  parts  of  speech  and  parsing  when  they  should  be 
practising  ia  talking  and  writing ;  that  is,  learning  the  art  of 
correct  expression  before  studying  the  science  of  it.  One  very 
important,  perhaps  the  most  important  object  of  the  study  of 
grammar,  is  to  be  able  to  test  the  correctness  of  written  sen- 
tences and  to  be  able  to  correct  them  when  wrongly  constructed. 
The  following  examination,  involving  punctuation  and  the  cor- 
rection of  false  syntax,  was  given  quite  extensively  to  graded 
schools,  whose  course  of  studies  required  grammar  to  be  taught 
for  several  years  in  the  lower  grades  :  — 

Correct  in  every  particular  the  following  : 

Whom  do  you  think  called  here  this  morning  asked  Mary,  cousin  han- 
nah,  replied  John.    Yes  and  neither  of  us  at  home  to  have  seen  hur. 

The  pupils  examined  were  all  either  in  the  highest  class  of 
the  grammar  school  or  in  the  high  school.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  results  which  I  take  from  ray  note-book. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  examined, .        560 

Number  who  failed  to  put  in  quotation  marks, 3GL 

"  "     did  not  change  "  whom  "  to  who, 

"  "     failed  to  place  the  question  mark, 

"  "     did  not  change  '•  were  "  to  was,    , 

"  "         "  "        "  to  have  seen,"     . 

Highest  average  per  cent,  obtained  in  any  school. 
Lowest        "  "  "  "  "  .        .  • 


240 
262 
493 
242 
66 
13 


Other  examinations  of  a  similar  kind  showed  still  more 
clearly  that  the  early  study  of  grammar  is  not  only  unprofita- 
ble, but  that  it  shuts  out  the  more  profitable  study  and  prac- 
tice of  language  in  the  lower  schools. 

Teachers  and  Teacliing.  —  To  say  that  there  is  poor  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  is  but  to  repeat  Avhat  has  been  said  many 
times  and  what  every  one  knows  to  be  true.  The  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  in  respect  to  the  extent  or  amount  of  poor 
teaching  that  is  done,  depending  of  course  upon  the  critic's 
standard  or  what  he  regards  to  be  the  essentials  of  good  teach- 
ing. If  we  regard  teaching  to  consist  mainly  in  hearing  pupils 
recite  what  they  have  learned  from  books,  we  shall  find  little 
to  complain  of  in  the  schools.  If  our  standard  is  higher  and 
the  test  of  good  teaching  is  the  teacher's  ability  to  interest  the 
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pupils  by  telling  them  some  things  which  the  text-books  do  not 
contain,  we  shall  find  some  things  to  criticise,  but  on  the  whole 
the  schools  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  us  ;  for  teachers  are 
found  everywhere  who  are  able  and  ready  to  talk  to  their 
pupils  in  an  interesting  way.  If  the  schools  should  do  no  more 
than  this,  much  good  would  doubtless  be  done  by  preparing 
the  child  to  receive  from  the  printed  page  and  otherwise  the 
thoughts  of  others.  But  if  more  is  demanded  than  this,  if  we 
want  the  active  faculties  of  the  child  so  developed  that  he  will 
leave  the  school  with  enlarged  powers  of  investigation,  origi- 
nality and  self-dependence,  we  shall  see  much  to  criticise  in 
that  teaching  which  does  not  train  the  faculties  of  observation, 
reflection  and  expression  so  much  as  the  faculty  of  memory. 
Judged  by  this  higher  standard,  scarcely  one  teacher  in  five, 
within  my  observation,  can  be  regarded  as  accomplishing  the 
best  results,  and  by  best  results  I  do  not  mean  what  can  be 
placed  upon  paper  as  the  memorized  product  of  other  people's 
thinking,  but  what  the  child  is  and  does  by  the  active  exercise 
of  his  own  powers  of  mind,  —  moral  as  well  as  intellectual. 

Among  my  notes  taken  in  connection  with  my  visits  upon  the 
schools,  I  have  marked  as  carefully  as  I  could  the  character  of 
the  teaching  which  I  saw,  measured  by  the  standard  just  set 
forth.  Of  the  teaching  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  rooms, 
about  equally  divided  between  graded  and  ungraded  schools,  I 
found  thirty- seven  to  be  good  and  very  good,  sixty-four  fair,  and 
fifty-one  poor  and  very  poor.  The  most  common  faults  noticed 
in  the  poor  schools  are  those  which  I  have  already  hinted  at. 
They  consist  of  using  signs  as  sources  of  knowledge  instead  of 
the  things  themselves  ;  of  substituting  memorized  analyses  and 
explanations  for  reasoning  ;  of  pi  eventing  topics  without  proper 
connection  or  dependence  ;  of  telling  in  place  of  teaching  ;  and 
of  doing  for  the  pupils  what  they  should  do  for  themselves. 

Before  seeking  the  remedy  for  these  and  oiher  faults  of 
teaching:,  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  the  causes  of  them.  The 
cause  of  poor  teaching  may  lie  in  the  teacher  himself,  or  in 
some  conditions  which  are  beyond  his  poutrol.  There  may  be, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  want  of  natural  aptness  to  teach, 
or  of  interest  in  and  love  for  children,  or  of  perseverance  and 
patience  which  enable  one  to  continue  with  sustained  vigor  any 
work  once  begun.     But  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  is, 
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I  believe,  want  of  proper  preparation.  Of  the  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools,  whose  work  I  saw  during  the  past  year,  I  find 
forty-six  per  cent,  marked  good  by  the  standard  above  indi- 
cated, forty  per  cent,  fair,  fourteen  per  cent,  poor,  and  not  any 
very  poor  or  an  absolute  failure.  Of  the  non-graduates  eighteen 
per  cent,  were  found  good,  thirty-four  per  cent,  fair,  thirty- 
nine  per  cent,  poor,  and  nine  per  cent,  very  poor.  It  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  use  figures  to  prove  what  should  be  patent 
to  all ;  and  yet  we  find  many  communities  employing  as  teach- 
ers the  graduates  of  their  own  poorly  taught  schools.  Besides 
perpetuating  the  errors  of  teaching  which  exist,  such  a  prac- 
tice tends  to  keep  poor  teachers  in  the  schools ;  for  it  requires 
an  amount  of  "back-bone"  more  than  is  possessed  by  the 
averaore  committee  to  dismiss  a  teacher  who  is  the  daughter  or 
sister  of  a  neighbor  and  citizen.  Sometimes  I  have  met  this 
argument  for  retaining  a  poor  teacher  :  "  She  is  poor  and  needs 
the  money  to  support  her  family,"  —  an  argument  which  cer- 
tainly appeals  to  the  sympathies,  but  which,  if  allowed  to  have 
weight,  may  turn  the  school  into  an  almshouse.  The  increasing 
demand,  however,  that  is  made  for  Normal  teachers  shows  that 
the  people  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  good  teaching 
in  the  schools,  independent  of  all  other  considerations. 

But  not  all  of  poor  teaching  can  be  laid  to  the  fault  of  teach- 
ers, but  to  certain  conditions  which  prevent  them  from  doing 
all  that  they  can  do.  I  refer  to  the  complex  system  of  reports 
and  other  statistics  which  teachers  are  sometimes  required  to 
make,  to  unwise  and  rigid  courses  of  studies,  and  to  examina- 
tions for  promotion  which  exist  in  many  of  our  larger  towns 
and  cities.  I  have  many  times  made  suggestions  which  teach- 
ers acknowledged  to  be  good,  but  which  they  were  unable  to 
carry  out,  either  because  the  requirements  of  the  course  of 
studies  would  not  permit,  or  else  because  all  their  spare  time 
and  strength  were  given  to  the  statistics  of  the  school.  I  have 
found  also  that  the  giving  of  examinations  for  promotion  by 
some  one  other  than  the  teacher  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the 
best  teaching.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  in  practice.  A  teacher, 
it  may  be,  is  able  and  willing  to  teach.  He  goes  into  the 
school-room  with  a  determination  to  assist  in  developing  all 
the  faculties  of  his  pupils,  both  of  mind  and  heart.  He  is 
ready  to  lead  them  into  a  love  of  study,  and  to  interest  them 
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in  what  is  outside  of  the  text-bouk,  but  he  is  met  at  the  outset 
by  a  course  of  studies  which  states  that  so  much  of  a  certain 
book  is  to  be  gone  over  within  a  certain  time,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  a  term  or  year  an  examination  will  be  given  by  some 
one  which  will  test  the  ability  of  his  pupils  to  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  class.  The  questions  are  largely  upon  matter  con- 
tained in  the  text-book,  or  are  upon  information  which  has 
been  given  to  all  the  pupils.  If  they  are  not  thus  made  up, 
they  certainly  should  be,  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  for 
children  to  be  examined  upon  what  they  have  not  had,  if  such 
examination  is  to  determine  their  promotion.  Now  who  would 
say  that  a  teacher  can  be  free  to  teach  as  he  should,  with  the 
prospect  of  having  his  pupils  examined  periodically  from  the 
text-book?  He  must  be  more  than  human  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  load  and  overload  his  pupils  with  matter  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  examined,  for  he  knows  that  not  only  the 
welfare  of  his  pupils  is  at  stake,  but  his  own  reputation  as  well. 
We  ask  our  teachers  to  teach,  and  we  should  encourge  them  in 
it,  and  hold  them  responsible  not  merely  for  having  certain 
facts  memorized,  but  for  awakening  thought  in  the  children, 
making  them  more  eager  and  ready  to  receive  knowledge. 
But  this  great  work,  I  repeat,  cannot  be  well  done  if  the  teacher 
is  made  to  be  in  any  degree  a  slave  of  the  text-book.  I  might 
speak  of  the  harm  which  such  examinations  for  promotion  have 
upon  the  health  of  children  in  causing  unnecessary  anxiety  and 
excitement.  But  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  how  it 
is  that  an  unwise  system  of  examinations  may  interfere  with 
the  best  work  of  the  teacher. 

Moral  Instruction.  —  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  moral 
tone  of  our  schools  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  past 
few  years,  and  that  the  means  of  discipline  employed  are  less 
severe  than  formerly.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  much 
more  may  be  done  than  is  now  done  to  carry  out  the  provision 
of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Moral  Instruction,  and  that  the 
methods  of  discipline  can  be  still  greatly  improved.  To  call  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  also 
to  lead  them  to  think  of  new  ways  of  teaching  morals,  I  placed 
before  them  in  teachers'  meetings  the  laws  of  the  State  relating 
to  Moral  Instruction,  and  asked  them  to  write  upon  paper 
whether  the  requirement  was  directly  or  indirectly  observed  in 
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their  schools,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner.  Of  the  several  hnn- 
clred  papers  before  me  I  am  glad  to  find  a  large  number  which 
contain  evidence  of  thoughtful  attention  to  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  The  papers  also  disclose  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  have  very  meagre  and  erroneous 
ideas  of  their  duties  in  relation  to  moral  training.  Few  seem 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  part  of  their  work  and  the 
great  part  which  the  daily  discipline  of  the  school  has  in  devel- 
oping character.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  moral 
training  shall  at  once  take  its  proper  place  in  education,  while 
there  is  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
magnify  intellectual  greatness.  It  is  for  the  schools  to  guide 
and  lead  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  the  end  that 
character  may  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  education,  as  it  is  of 
all  "  complete  living." 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  nearly 
two  thousand  copies  of  my  Institute  address,  upon  "  Moral 
Training  and  School  Government,"  have  been  distributed  to 
teachers  during  the  year. 

Supervision. 

In  the  month  of  February,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  I  devoted  my  time  almost  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  encouraging  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  skilled  supervision 
of  the  schools,  especially  in  the  larger  towns.  This  work 
would  have  been  more  effective  if  it  had  been  begun  earlier  in 
the  year,  for  some  of  the  towns  visited  had  already  issued  or 
made  up  the  warrant  for  their  annual  meeting,  and  it 
was  thought  best  in  such  towns  to  postpone  the  matter  of 
employing  a  superintendent  of  schools  to  another  year.  In 
quite  a  number  of  towns,  however,  the  question  was  presented 
and  discussed  in  town  meeting,  and  where  it  was  not  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  there  was  given  a  good  opportunity  for  a 
discussion  which  may  open  the  way  for  favorable  action  some 
time  in  the  future.  The  plan  of  district  supervision,  or  the 
uniting  of  two  or  more  towns  for  the  purpose  of  supervision,  was 
very  favorably  received  by  nearly  all  whom  I  consulted.  There 
are,  however,  some  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  starting  into 
operation  such  a  plan.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  frequently  a 
strong  sectional  feelinsr  to  be  overcome,  a  feelinsr  that  some  of 
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the  rights  of  a  town  will  be  forfeited  by  uniting  with  other 
towns  and  employing  one  general  superintendent.  Again,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  towns  should  unite,  and  it  is  also  difficult 
for  the  school  committees  of  a  proposed  district  to  unite  upon 
one  person  who  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  Then  there  is  the 
financial  question  to  be  met,  —  always  a  serious  question  where 
people  are  already  taxed  as  much  as  they  can  well  bear. 
To  overcome  all  of  these  difficulties,  help  and  encouragement 
are  needed  from  the  State.  If  the  Legislature  would  cause  the 
State  to  be  divided  into  supervisory  districts,  and  give  some 
financial  assistance  toward  paying  the  salary  of  a  competent 
superintendent  for  each  district,  many  towns  would,  I  believe, 
adopt  the  new  system  of  supervision,  and  rejoice  in  the 
improved  condition  of  their  schools.  Unless  something  of  this 
kind  is  done,  there  will  continue  to  be  much  waste  of  money 
and  strength  where  the  work  is  not  properly  directed.  I  am 
aware  that  the  best  results  of  school  training  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  any  written  test,  but  where  results  can  be  measured, 
there  is  frequently  found  a  difference  of  two  years'  time  in 
most  of  the  branches  pursued  between  schools  which  are  and 
those  which  are  not  properly  directed.  This  assertion  is  not 
mere  guess-work,  but  is  based  upon  written  examinations  given 
to  nearly  three  hundred  classes  during  the  past  year. 

The  results  of  two  examinations,  one  in  arithmetic,  and  one 
in  spelling  and  punctuation,  are  given  below. 

The  questions  in  arithmetic  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  What  will  6|  pounds  of  sugar  cost,  at  12  cents  a  pound? 

2.  What  will  12  apples  cost,  at  the  rate  of  2  for  3  cents  ? 

3.  I  bought  9  two-cent  postage  stanips,  and  gave  in  payment  a  fifty-cent 
piece.     What  change  should  I  receive? 

4.  How  many  apples,  at  the  rate  of  2  for  a  cent,  can  I  buy  for  20  cents  ? 
6.  Add  48,  83,  97,  64,  85,  36,  21,  75,  62,  59,  46,  93,  67. 

The  first  four  were  done  mentally,  the  answers  being  placed 
upon  paper  or  slate.  The  fifth  was  copied  from  dictation,  and 
added. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  and  per  cent,  of  correct  answers 
in  towns  having  no  superintendent :  — 

No.  Per  Cent. 

Fifth  year  in  school, 93  33 

Sixth  year  in  school, 216  43 

Seventh  year  in  school, 79  62 
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Number  of  pupils  examined  and  per  cent,  of  correct  answers 
in  towns  having  a  superintendent:  — 


Third  year  in  school, 
Fourth  year  in  school, 


No. 

Per  Cent. 

76 

49 

160 

65 

If  it  is  said  that  this  showing  is  incomplete  in  not  giving  the 
results  of  the  same  grade  in  both  lists,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
repeatedly  gave  the  examination  to  pupils  of  the  third  and 
fourth  year  grades  in  the  first-named  towns,  and  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  failed  to  get  an}'  result  whatever. 

The  following  sentences  were  given  for  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation :  — 

"  Whose  pencil  have  you  ?  "  said  John.    "  James's,"  replied  Thomas. 

The  points  noted  in  this  exercise  were:  (1)  Quotation 
marks;  (2)  whose;  (3)  pencil;  (4)  question  mark;  (5) 
James's. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  and  per  cent,  of  correct  answers 
in  towns  having  no  superintendent :  — 

No.  Per  Cent. 

Fifth  year  in  school, 75  28 

Sixth  year  in  school, 158  38 

Seventh  year  in  school, 105  51 

Eighth  year  in  school, 84  45 

Number  of  pupils  examined  and  per  cent,  of  correct  answers 
in  towns  having  a  Superintendent:  — 

No.  Per  Cent. 

Third  year  in  school, .57  60 

Fourth  year  in  school, 26  50 

Fifth  year  in  school, 70  73 

These  results  are  but  "  straws"  and  in  themselves  alone  do 
not  prove  the  importance  of  skilled  sti^^ervision.  But  they  are 
not  unlike  the  results  which  I  have  found  in  all  the  examina- 
tions made  thus  far  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  indicate 
the  difference  which  every  impartial  examiner  finds  between 
schools  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  directed  by  a  skilled 
superintendent,  or  supervising  principal.  Not  only  is  this 
ditference  seen  in  the  written  examinations,  but  it  is  seen  in 
the  pupils'  originality,  in  their  habits  of  application  and  Indus- 
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try,  in  the  orderly  methods  of  study  and  recitation,  in  short, 
in  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  a  good  school.  By  this, 
I  do  uot  mean  that  there  are  do  poor  schools  where  there  is  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  nor  no  good  schools  where  there  is 
not  such  an  officer;  but  that  the  average  work  done  in  well 
supervised  schools  is  essentially  different  both  in  kind  and 
quantity  from  the  average  work  done  in  schools  which  are 
poorly  supervised. 

Duties  of  /ScJiool  Superintendents.  —  The  statutes  of  the 
State  define  only  in  a  general  way  the  duties  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  They  simply  say  that  "  he  shall  have  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  public  schools,"  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  school  committee.  Nowhere  in  the  statute- 
book  is  there  given  to  him  that  authority  and  those  strictly 
defined  duties  which  are  given  to  school  committees.  In  fact, 
it  may,  be  said  that  the  superintendent  has  no  authority  except 
what  the  school  committee  gives  him.  The  kind  and  degree 
of  authority  with  which  he  is  vested  therefore  depend  entirely 
upon  the  kind  of  service  that  is  desired  of  him  by  the  school 
committee.  He  may  be  expected  only  to  see  that  the  votes  of 
the  board  are  carried  into  effect,  and  to  perform  certain  cleri- 
cal duties  which  it  i*  not  convenient  for  the  members  of  the 
board  to  do ;  or  he  may  be  called  upon  to  render  that  service 
to  the  schools  which  the  school  committee  cannot  collectively 
or  individually  give,  and  which  is  uot  given  by  the  teachers. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  former  plan,  as  it  involves  a 
labor  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  cannot  in  any  proper 
sense  be  called  superintendence.  It  is  rather  the  duties  in- 
volved in  the  latter  plan,  or  what  may  be  called  skilled  super- 
vision, to  which  attention  is  invited. 

It  is  a  most  singular  fact  that,  while  the  necessity  of  skilled 
supervision  in  all  mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments  is 
fully  recognized  by  all,  it  is  not  generally  thought  of  great  im- 
portance in  planning  and  carrying  out  a  system  of  education  ; 
and  where  the  office  of  superintendent  is  made,  its  duties  are 
not  uncommonly  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  convenience  to  the 
School  Board  rather  than  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools.  We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  the 
cause  of  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools.     The  business  of  education  or  teaching  has  not 
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been  fully  appreciated.  It  is  only  just  being  recognized  as  an 
art  and  a  science  even  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  work  which  everybody  thinks  himself  capable  of 
understanding  and  doing  is  thought  to  require  no  special  skill 
of  planning  or  directing.  Assuming,  then,  that  there  is  no 
work  so  difficult  or  so  important  as  the  training  of  the  human 
mind,  let  us  consider  the  part  that  a  superintendent  may  have 
in  that  great  work. 

In  the  first  place,  .it  will  be  seen  from  the  very  necessities  of 
the  case  that  the  superintendent  must  have  ideas,  and  that  he 
must  be  ready  to  use  them  when  and  where  they  are  mot^t 
needed.  He  should  put  himself,  therefore,  at  once  into  the 
position  of  an  adviser  as  well  as  an  executor.  A's  an  adviser 
he  has  to  act  directly  with  the  school  committee  and  with  the 
teachers.  In  regard  to  what  should  he  advise  the  school  com- 
mittee? First,  and  most  important  of  all,  he  should  advise  in 
regard  to  the  qualifications  and  appointment  of  teachers.  If 
the  superintendent  is  held  responsible  for  results,  he  should 
certainly  have  a  voice  in  selecting  those  who  are  to  carry  out 
his  plans ;  and  if  he  is  at  all  fitted  for  the  position  he  holds,  he 
should  understand  better  than  any  member  of  the  committee  is 
likely  to  understand,  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  good 
teacher.  As  the  schools  are  largely  what  the  teachers  make 
them,  there  is  no  more  important  or  difficult  task  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  schools  than  that  of  selecting  proper  teachers. 

Next  in  importance  to  selecting  good  teachers  is  procuring 
suitable  books  and  apparatus,  and  it  should  devolve  upon  the 
Superintendent  to  advise  both  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
these  necessary  means  of  teaching. 

The  plan  or  course  of  study  is  by  law  to  be  arranged  by  the 
school  committee.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  they 
will  rely  very  largely  upon  the  advice  of  the  superintendent 
in  performing  this  important  duty.  He  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
in  mind  the  order  and  dependence  of  the  work  desired  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  and  the  adjustment  of  it  in  terms  and  classes 
must  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  the  plan  he  has  in  mind. 

Important  as  are  these  advisory  duties  in  shaping  the  work 
of  the  schools,  those  which  are  of  an  executive  character  are 
even  more  important;  for,  in  the  performance  of  his  executive 
duties,  the  superintendent  comes  in   direct  contact   with  the 
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schools  and  teachers.  Classification,  promotions,  methods  of 
discipline  and  teaching,  —  in  short,  everything  pertaining  to 
the  actual  working  of  the  school,  —  must  receive  his  attention. 
He  should  not  only  lay  before  the  teachers  his  plans  and  pur- 
poses, but  he  should  indicate  theoretically  and  practically  how 
they  may  be  carried  out,  what  errors  should  be  avoided  in 
discipline  and  instruction,  and  what  methods  will  best  accom- 
plish the  ends  desired.  In  all  this  he  must  not  only  have 
reasons  for  his  criticisms  and  advice,  but  he  should  give  those 
reasons  at  all  times,  always  respecting  the  intelligence  and 
feelings  of  others.  Nowhere  are  arbitrary  dictation  and  the 
forcing  of  particular  methods  more  improper  than  in  the  school- 
room. In  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  teachers  he  must,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results,  gain  their  confidence.  He 
must  make  them  feel  that  he  is  not  only  their  director,  but 
also  their  helper  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  arduous  duties. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  giving  assistance  is  the  teachers' 
meeting,  which  should  be  held  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and 
in  such  divisions  as  will  best  enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he 
desires.  Instruction  in  general  principles  and  in  particular 
methods  of  teaching  each  branch  should  be  given  by  the  super- 
intendent, and  if  sufficient  time  for  this  is  not  found  at  the 
regular  meetings,  other  times  should  be  appointed.  Such  in- 
struction will  be  found  especially  necessary  for  those  teachers 
who  have  never  received  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching. 
In  addition  to  general  plans  and  methods  given  at  the  teachers' 
grade  meetings,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  supplement  the 
printed  course  of  studies  with  certain  topical  details  that 
cannot  be  given  in  a  brief  course.  Here  the  danger  of  limit- 
ing and  narrowing  the  teachers'  work  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
Many  of  the  topics  may  well  be  quite  general  in  character,  the 
teacher  being  allowed  to  supply  necessary  details.  But  fre- 
quently there  will  be  weak  places  all  along  the  line  which  need 
strengthening.  Sometimes  positive  and  particular  directions, 
therefore,  are  necessary ;  and  the  superintendent  will  find  the 
teachers'  meeting  a  convenient  place  to  give  and  explain  them. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  superintendent's 
work  is  done  in  the  school-room.  Without  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  work  done  there,  he  can  neither  be  able  to  point 
out  existing  errors  nor   suggest   needed    improvements.     His 
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visits  will  assume  a  three-fold  character;  viz.,  (1)  inspection; 
(2)  teaching;   (3)  examination. 

By  inspection  the  teachers'  work  in  the  school-room  is  seen. 
Such  criticisms,  commendations,  and  suggestions  as  the  super- 
intendent believes  to  be  helpful  should  be  made  to  the  teachers 
freely  and  candidly.  Such  corrections  or  suggestions  as  would 
be  useful  to  all  should  be  noted  and  made  the  basis  of  remarks 
at  the  teachers'  meetings.  Other  suggestions  may  be  useful 
only  to  particular  teachers,  and  can  best  be  given,  frequently, 
by  writing  them  in  a  note-book  placed  in  every  teacher's  desk 
for  the  purpose.  Such  a  method  prevents  interruption  of  the 
regular  school-exercises,  and  may  sometimes  prevent  ill-feeling 
by  allowing  time  for  reflection.  The  superintendent  may  find 
it  well,  sometimes,  to  take  one  week  for  a  single  subject  or  a 
set  of  subjects.  For  instance,  one  week  he  may  give  special 
attention  to  arithmetic ;  another  to  reading,  geograph}',  and 
history ;  a  third  to  language,  spelling,  and  writing ;  and  a 
fourth  to  miscellaneous  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  oral  instruc- 
tion, memory-work,  etc.  In  this  way  he  may  be  better  able 
to  compare  results  accomplished  in  the  different  schools  and 
grades,  and  to  correct  the  work  accordingly. 

Whenever  a  teacher  or  any  number  of  teachers  find  it  difficult 
to  carry  out  any  theory  of  teaching  which  the  superintendent 
has  advanced,  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  request  him  to 
illustrate  it  with  a  class  of  children  ;  and  this  request,  if  time 
permits,  he  has  no  right  to  refuse,  even  though  the  illustration 
be  never  so  clumsy.  Such  failures  in  practice  are  a  capital 
check  upon  visionary  and  poorly-considered  theories.  Or,  if 
the  Superintendent  sees  that  a  teacher  is  working  upon  a  wrong 
plan,  or  upon  no  plan,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  that 
teacher  all  the  assistance  possible,  —  and  frequently  the  assist- 
ance can  best  be  given  by  example  in  the  class-room.  Such 
assistance  will  be  especially  needed  for  young  or  inexperienced 
teachers,  and  as  the  teacher's  ability  is  best  demonstrated  by 
his  success  in  teaching  dull  and  backward  pupils,  so  the  value 
of  skilled  superintendence  is  most  felt  in  the  weakest  part  of 
the  teaching  force. 

The  examinations  by  the  superintendent  should  be  some- 
times oral  and  sometimes  written ;  sometimes  especially  ap- 
plicable  to    a  certain  school,  and    sometimes  uniform.     Each 
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method  has  its  uses.  By  written  examinations  there  are  ascer- 
tained what  all  have  really  gained  of  a  given  subject,  and  their 
ability  to  put  their  acquirements  in  proper  shape.  Oral  ex- 
aminations test  the  amount  of  thought  that  has  been  awakened 
in  the  teaching,  as  well  as  of  information  that  has  been  gained  ; 
while  both  kinds,  oral  and  written,  indicate  to  the  teacher  in  a 
general  way  the  direction  that  the  work  may  take,  and  suggest 
to  him  new  lines  of  thought.  The  giving  of  examinations 
*^ for  promotion ^^  1  would  not  place  among  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent,  for  reasons  which  I  have  given  in  another 
connection. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  How,  then,  shall  promotions  be  made? 
Should  they  not  be  uniform  ?  And  should  they  not  be  left  to 
the  superintendent  or  school  committee?  A  brief  statement 
of  what  is  done  in  one  town  will  explain  how  promotions  may 
be  made,  and  the  part  that  the  superintendent  may  have  in 
making  them.  Two  or  three  months  before  a  readjustment  of 
classes  occurs,  the  teacher  fills  out  and  sends  a  statement  to 
the  parents  of  all  pupils  who  are  not  doing  well  the  work  of 
the  school.  This  statement  tells  the  parents  what  part  of  the 
work  is  not  satisfactorily  done,  and  asks  for  their  co-operation 
and  advice  as  to  whether  more  work  can  or  should  be  exacted 
from  the  child.  This  is  repeated,  if  necessary,  later  in  the 
term.  Two  weeks  before  the  time  of  promotion  the  average 
of  the  monthly  examinations  of  all  doubtful  pupils  is  placed 
upon  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  the  side  of  it  is 
placed  the  result  of  the  special  examinations  prepared  by  all  of 
the  teachers  of  each  grade.  The  superintendent,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  teacher,  then  passes  judgment  upon  each  case. 
The  only  question  is,  Is  this  child  ready  to  do  the  subsequent 
work?  —  that  is,  Will  it  be  better  for  him  to  do  that  work  than 
to  sro  over  again  the  work  he  has  done?  The  results  of  the 
uniform  examination  and  of  the  regular  monthly  examinations 
are  carefully  compared  with  the  report  of  the  teacher,  together 
with  the  age,  capacity,  habits,  and  future  plans  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  decision  is  made  whether  he  shall  be  promoted  uncon- 
ditionally, or  be  placed  upon  trial  one  month,  or  be  expected 
to  review  the  work  already  gone  over. 

There  are  other  and  miscellaneous  duties,  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to   speak   in  detail.     Every   one   doubtless   knows 
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them,  —  adjusting  difficulties  between  parents  and  teachers, 
listening  to  grievances,  attending  to  cases  of  discipline  reported 
by  teachers,  and  inspecting  the  school-houses  and  outbuildings. 
All  these  are  necessary  duties,  and  serve  at  least  to  fill  up  any 
spare  time  that  the  superintendent  may  have. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  what  part  of  the  duties 
which  have  been  outlined  can  be  done  by  a  Superintendent  in 
a  large  system  of  schools.  Where  there  are  eighty  or  more 
teachers,  it  might  be  well  to  delegate  certain  duties  to  princi- 
pals or  others  ;  where  there  are  less  than  forty,  the  duties  of 
supervising  might  be  given  to  one  who  will  employ  a  part  of 
the  time  in  teaching,  if  full-time  service  is  thought  too  expen- 
sive. Or,  what  is  much  better,  small  systems  of  schools  can 
unite  and  employ  one  competent  superintendent  for  the  whole. 
The  uniting  of  smaller  towns  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ence is  entirely  practicable,  and  enables  such  towns  to  have  the 
benefit  of  as  wise  supervision  as  larger  towns  and  cities  have, 
and  to  have  it  at  small  expense. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  superintendent's  work  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  past,  —  that  of  educating 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools ;  of  letting  the  people 
know  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  so  as  to  get  their  support  and 
co-operation.  Public  meetings  should  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  for  an- 
swering any  question  that  may  be  proposed.  But  before 
the  community  at  large,  the  school  committee  have  claims  in 
the  same  direction.  Frequent  reports  should  be  made  to  them 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
schools,  and  of  what  he  is  doing  for  their  improvement.  Half  ot 
the  time  that  is  now  spent  in  committee  meetings  in  the  discus- 
sion of  some  trival  or  personal  matter  may  well  be  given  to 
hearing  from  the  superintendent  his  doings,  plans  and  views 
touching  any  part  of  the  school  work.  Especially  should  the 
school  committee  hear  and  heed  evidence  of  incompetency  on 
the  part  of  any  teacher,  and  his  opinions  regarding  the  remedy. 

This  full  and  explicit  statement  of  what  the  duties  of  a  school 
superintendent  may  be,  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  to 
define  those  duties  more  clearly,  and  also  that  it  will  meet  some 
of  the  objections  against  supervision.  The  objections  to  em- 
ploying a    superintendent,  or   to  continuing   the  office,  often 
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arise  from  a  wrong  impression  of  the  character  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  To  rightly  perform  his  work,  the  superintendent 
must  know  thoroughly  the  theory,  the  practice,  and  the  end  of 
teaching.  He  must  be  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  profession 
and  committed  to  it  as  a  life-work.  He  cannot  well  do  the 
work  of  supervision  and  of  anything  else  at  the  same  time; 
but  his  whole  thought  should  be  given  to  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  education.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  superintend- 
ing schools  to  eke  out  an  insufficient  salary  earned  from  some 
other  employment,  or  who  cannot  bring  to  the  work  of  super- 
vision an  undivided  interest  in  it,  should  stand  aside.  The 
schools  have  suffered  too  long  from  poor  supervision  as  well 
as  from  no  supervision.  Some  superintendents  have  been  sim- 
ply doing  the  errands  of  the  school  committee,  or  they  have 
spent  their  time  in  issuing  bulletins  of  directions  and  exami- 
nation questions  from  their  office,  and  called  the  work  super- 
vision. True,  skilled  supervision,  as  it  exists  in  some  places, 
is  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  schools  in  bringing 
out  the  best  results.  Indeed,  if  every  one  could  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  education  of  children  where  it  is  directed  by 
a  wise  leader  and  what  passes  for  education  in  places  where 
there  is  no  such  leader,  there  would  be  a  great  uprising  in 
favor  of  supervision  and  against  the  waste  of  the  public  money 
where  there  is  not  wise  direction. 

Much  of  the  criticism  that  is  now  made  of  our  public  schools 
is  doubtless  well  founded.  Every  intelligent  test  that  is  made 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  subjects  are  taught  at  the  wrong 
time  and  in  the  wrong  way.  In  many  of  the  schools,  original 
thinking  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  powers  of  observation  and 
attention  are  not  developed  as  they  should  be.  There  is  not 
found  often  enough  that  practicalness  of  work  which  is  in- 
volved in  a  good  method  of  study,  and  which  implies  discipline 
and  facility  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
remedy  in  part  for  all  this  lies  in  a  thorough  and  intelligent 
supervision  of  the  schools,  —  a  supervision  which  will  detect 
faults  wherever  they  may  be  and  supply  the  needed  correct- 
ive ;  and  there  is  no  community  in  this  Commonwealth  that  can 
afford  to  be  without  it,  —  not  even  the  smallest  town.  Two  or 
more  towns  can,  as  has  been  suggested,  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  superintendence.     This  can  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways. 
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The  towns  can  vote  "  to  form  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying a  superintendent  of  schools,"  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 44,  chapter  44,  of  the  General  Statutes,  or  they  can  simply 
vote  that  the  school  committee  be  required  to  appoint  a  super- 
intendent. The  committee  of  each  town  can  then  appoint  a 
superintendent  for  so  many  days'  service  in  the  week.  There 
can  be  no  friction  between  the  towns  under  such  circumstances, 
for  the  superintendent  is  in  the  service  and  directly  under  the 
control  of  one  town  a  given  number  of  days  in  the  week,  and 
no  other  town  has  his  service  then.  In  this  way  each  town  has 
the  benefit  of  the  service  of  a  skilled  expert,  one,  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week,  at  a  moderate  expense.  One  day  a  week 
from  such  a  man  will  be  found  to  be  worth  far  more  than  the 
full  time  of  one  who  does  not  understand  either  his  own  work 
or  that  of  the  teacher. 

Fear  of  "  one  man  power"  ought  not  to  deter  towns  from 
securing  this  needed  service.  Nothing  need  be  taken  from  the 
authority  of  the  school  committee,  for  they  will  still  retain,  as 
they  should,  "the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the 
schools."  Let  not  the  excuse  be  made  that  the  right  man  can- 
not be  found.  Once  make  the  office  as  strong  and  secure  as  is 
that  of  the  teacher,  and  there  will  spring  up  many  candidates 
worthy  of  trust  and  confidence.  Neither  let  the  fears  of  dis- 
turbance sometimes  expressed  by  routine  teachers  prevent  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent.  The  best  teachers  hail  with 
joy  such  a  helper.  They  know  that  their  work  will  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated,  that  the  plan  of  study  will  be 
better  arranged,  and  that  the  teaching  in  all  grades  will  be 
more  thorough  and  methodical. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  T.  PRINCE. 

Jan.  1,  1885. 
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It  is  mainly  in  three  ways  that  teachers  and  scholars  have 
been  aided  by  a  constant  and  close  connection  with  public 
libraries:  —  First,  by  the  assistance  which  has  been  given  to 
teachers  in  trying  to  make  children  read  thoroughly  ;  second, 
by  the  encouragement  and  help  which  has  been  afforded  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  making  investigations,  and  the  readi- 
ness that  has  been  shown  to  provide  fresh  reading-books  and 
an  abundance  of  collateral  reading;  third,  by  the  aid  which 
instructors  have  received  in  doing  the  important  work  of  trying 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  general  reading  of  young  persons. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  state  briefly  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  doing  these  three  kinds  of  work,  and  to  make 
suggestions  that  seem  to  me  likely  to  be  useful  to  persons 
engaging  in  them.  The  first  kind  will  probably  be  done  in 
perfection  only  in  a  few  cases  by  co-operation  of  libraries  and 
schools. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  it  here,  however,  since  a 
notable  instance  of  its  accomplishment  in  this  way  is  often 
spoken  of. 

I  refer  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Metcalf  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  Wells  Grammar  School,  which  he  has  described 
himself  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  The  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  held  at  Saratoga,  July  7,  1880.* 

*This  paper  was  printed  in  "  The  lectures  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction." Boston:  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1880,  and  in  "Libraries  and 
Schools,"  by  Samuel  S.  Green.    New  York  :  F.  Leypoldt,  1883. 
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The  following  extracts  show  what  assistance  he  received  from 
the  library  and  how  he  conducted  the  exercise  in  doing  which 
aid  was  afforded  :  "  The  librarian  in  Boston,  Judge  Chamber- 
lain, very  kindly  offered  to  lend  me  sets  of  such  books  as  I 
might  select,  each-  set  to  comprise  thirty  copies,  and  to  be 
retained  as  long  as  we  needed  them  for  use.  These  books  were 
loaned  to  the  pupils,  and  carried  home  by  them,  two  using  the 
same  book  alternately,  each  one  evening  of  the  week.  All 
books  have  been  covered  by  the  pupils,  and  occasionally  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  inspection.  One  hour  per  week  has  been  set 
apart  in  school  for  the  study  of  this  book,  a  certain  number  of 
pages  being  assigned  as  a  lesson  and  constituting  the  evening 
lesson  for  the  day  preceding  the  recitation.  This  lesson  is 
always  carefully  prepared  by  myself,  notes  being  made  of  the 
special  points  that  I  wish  discussed.  This  is  a  work  requiring 
much  time,  but  which,  if  omitted,  renders  of  little  value  the 
succeeding  recitation. 

*'  During  the  '  reading  hour,'  as  I  may  designate  the  exercise, 
the  pupils  tell  the  story  so  far  as  it  is  developed  in  the  pre- 
scribed pages,  each  contributing  what  she  can  to  make  the 
account  complete.  As  the  books  are  not  used  in  the  exercise, 
either  by  teacher  or  pupil,  the  efforts  at  story-telling  become 
language  lessons  of  the  very  best  type,  each  pupil  being  encour- 
aged to  make  statements  as  full  and  extended  as  possible. 

"  The  characters  introduced  are  next  taken  up  and  discussed, 
pupils  not  only  reproducing  what  they  have  read  in  the  book, 
but  criticising  the  characters  as  drawn  by  the  author.  These 
criticisms  are  frequently  keen,  usually  just,  and  always  inter- 
esting. The  morality  of  the  story,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
is  next  brought  under  discussion,  and  an  attempt  made  to  incul- 
cate and  emphasize  what  is  good,  and  justly  stigmatize  all  that 
is  bad.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  paper,  to  fully  specify 
all  that  may  be  done  in  such  an  exercise.  Every. teacher  will 
have  his  own  plan  and  develop  it  in  his  own  way."  * 

The  books  selected  by  Mr.  Metcalf  for  study  during  the  year 
reported  on  in  the  paper  from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
taken  were:  "A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,"  by 
Mrs.  Whitney;  "  Pizarro,"  by  George  M.  Towle ;  and  Scott's 
*'  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

*  Libraries  and  Schools,  pp.  82-3. 
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But,  as  indicated  above,  it  will  not  generally  be  considered  the 
province  of  libraries  to  provide  the  books  needed  in  conducting 
the  exercise  just  described.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  books 
in  the  present  instance  were  not  furnished  by  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  They  were  provided  by  the  librarian  as  a  private 
experiment,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  library. 

The  library  was  willing  to  undertake  this  kind  of  work  and 
to  add  it  to  its  other  undertakings  if  the  city  would  make  a 
special  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

It  was  settled,  however,  that  the  school  committee  should 
attend  to  the  matter,  and  this  organization  now  furnishes  to 
schools  sets  of  books  for  doing  the  work  done  for  a  short  time 
in  conjunction  with  the  librarian  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  reasons  which  led  Judge  Chamberlain,  the  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  to  believe  that  it  is  best  that  the 
books  should  be  furnished  by  a  library  rather  than  in  some 
other  way,  may  be  found  in  his  oflScial  report  for  1880.  The 
school  exercise  is  an  excellent  one,  and  its  introduction  should 
be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  school  committees  and 
teachers  of  towns  in  the  schools  of  which  it  is  not  now  included 
in  the  course  of  studies. 

In  Worcester,  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  when  he  does 
not  find  in  the  market  a  volume  containing  such  works  of  an 
author  as  he  desires  to  have  the  pupils  study,  gets  the  publisher 
of  the  author  to  issue  a  special  edition  containing  the  portions 
of  his  writings  which  he  desires  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
As  all  the  members  of  a  large  school  participate  in  the  exercise, 
they  are  so  many  in  number  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  the 
publisher  to  issue  such  an  edition. 

There  the  pupils  willingly  provide  themselves  with  the  vol- 
umes needed,  in  order  that  they  may  always  have  them  in  their 
possession  for  purposes  of  reference.  Even  under  the  law 
relating  to  gratuitous  loans  of  books  by  the  school  committee, 
now  in  force,  the  pupils  do  not  ask  to  have  the  books  needed 
in  this  exercise  provided  for  them  at  public  expense.  Special 
editions  of  Holmes  and  other  writers  have  been  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  high  school  at  such  prices  as  render  it  no  burden 
to  the  scholars  to  buy  copies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  teachers  outside  of  "Worcester  could 
procure  copies  of  these  school  editions  if  they  wish  for  them. 
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If  it  is  unliliely  that  libraries  will  do  the  kind  of  work  which 
we  are  now  considering  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in 
Boston,  there  is  a  way  in  which  some  of  its  advantages  can  be 
secured  by  aid  usually  afforded  by  libraries.  Thus,  a  teacher, 
having;  familiarized  himself  with  a  few  books  that  children  like 
to  read,  can  take  them  from  a  library,  or,  having  arranged  with 
the  librarian  to  have  them  ready,  ask  scholars  to  take  them  from 
a  library,  and  when  the  pupils  have  spent  a  week  or  more  in 
reading  the  books,  require  of  them  an  oral  or  written  account 
of  their  contents. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Providence,  describes  a  good  piece  of  work 
of  this  kind  done  in  one  of  the  schools  of  that  city  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  for  Feb.  19, 
1880. 

Mr.  Foster  gives  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  similar 
work  done  in  the  Point  Street  School  in  Providence,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  Plan  of  Systematic  Training  in  Reading  at  School," 
printed  in  the  Library  Journal  for  February,  1883,  and  re- 
printed in  "  Libraries  and  Schools." 

Similar  work  has  been  undertaken  in  other  places.  Thus  in 
Gloversville,  a  post  village  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  township  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y., 
in  schools  of  intermediate  grades  "  brief  reports  on  books  read 
by  the  scholars  are  required  in  place  of  compositions.  The 
books  for  these  reports  are  selected  or  approved  by  the  teacher 
or  the  librarian."* 

In  the  grammar  and  high  school  "  each  term,  at  least  one 
composition  containing  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  book  read  during 
that  time  is  written,  and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  express 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  style  and  character  of  the  book."  f 

Again,  a  library  can  sometimes  supply  a  small  class  with 
text-books.  To  use  an  example  that  I  have  once  cited  before, 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Worcester  wished  to  have  a 
few  pupils  study  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  in  English.  The  library 
had,  of  course,  several  of  the  best  translations  of  these  works, 
and  by  buying  a  few  more  copies  of  such  of  those  as  are  most 
desirable  for  the  exercise  contemplated,  was  able  to  provide  the 
number  of  volumes  needed. 

Libraries  are  justified  in  giving  much  assistance  to  teachers 

*  L.  J.,  V.  8,  p.  297.  t  L.  J.,  V.  8,  p.  297. 
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in  conducting  exercises  engaged  in  for  tlie  purpose  of  making 
children  careful  readers.  Thus,  many  reference-books  which 
they  should  supply  will  be  needed  either  at  the  library  building 
or  in  the  school-houses  in  affording  information  regarding 
authors,  for  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  their  writings,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  libraries  be- 
come useful  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  will  be  mentioned  under 
the  next  heading  of  this  paper.  The  only  question  in  regard  to 
the  matter  is  whether  it  is  the  business  of  the  library  to  furnish 
in  the  first  instance  the  text-books  needed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
exercise  in  a  class  of  a  large  number  of  scholars. 

Aid  in  Making  Investigations. 

It  is  a  primary  aim  of  the  officers  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
in  Worcester,  to  encourage  young  persons  to  examine  carefully 
any  subject  that  they  have  become  interested  in. 

Teachers  and  scholars  in  all  the  schools  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  free  use  of  the  books  of  the  library,  and  the  time  of 
the  librarian  and  his  assistants,  in  making  any  kind  of  investio^a- 
tion.  They  use  the  library  constantly  in  the  conduct  of 
researches  of  various  kinds  and  receive  a  large  amount  of  assist- 
ance in  doing  this  kind  of  work.  The  researches  are  made 
either  in  the  library  building  or  in  books  which  applicants  have 
been  helped  to  select  to  carry  to  school-houses  or  their  homes, 
and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Examples  of  the  kind  of  investigations  made  in  the  hio-h 
school,  have  been  given  by  me  in  papers  read  on  different 
occasions.  I  quote  one  or  two  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
p.ige.* 

*"  During  the  last  year  the  principal  teacher  of  history  in  the  high  school  has 
had  every  scholar  under  her  charge  (and  she  has  had  the  care  of  about  150  pupils) 
write  a  story  in  which  the  characters  and  scenes  were  to  be  such  as  belong  to  a  specified 
period  in  Roman  history.  Preparation  for  this  work  had  to  be  made  by  the  scholars  in 
the  library. 

"  It  is  her  custom  to  have  members  of  her  classes  describe,  orally,  life  at  certain 
periods  of  history,  or  in  certain  classes  of  society  at  a  given  time.  Thus,  once  during 
the  last  term,  they  have  been  asked  to  state  what  the  everyday  life  was  of  the  dwellers 
in  castles  in  the  middle  ages,  or  to  give  a  description  of  their  surroundings  or  of  some 
castle  itself.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  selected  by  pupils,  as  given  to  me 
by  their  teacher :  Tournaments,  The  art  of  becoming  a  Knight,  The  position  of  Woman, 
Storming  a  Castle,  Furniture,  A  Hunting  Scene,  Secret  Tribunals,  Education  of  the 
Sons  of  Nobles,  Currency  of  the  Middle  Ages,  A  Farm  Scene,  A  Christmas  Scene,  The 
Preparation  of  Food,  etc."  —  Library  Journal,  v.  8,  p.  233. 

"  An  advanced  class,  which  is  listening  to  lectures  on  some  of  the  more  inaportan 
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In  some  of  the  grammar  schools  all  the  members  of  a  class 
are  required  occasionally  to  look,  up  some  subject.  Several 
subjects  are  given  out  and  every  pupil  selects  one.  These  fre- 
quently consist  of  such  as  are  found  explained  in  treatises  on 
astronomical,  physical,  descriptive  or  historical  geography. 
Sometimes  the  children  are  asked  to  select  incidents  in  the 
history  of  Worcester,  or  to  describe  its  buildings  and  institu- 
tions. Scholars  and  teachers  frequently  come  to  the  library 
with  questions  which  have  been  started  in  school,  in  search  of 
books  that  will  give  answers  to  them. 

Early  in  1883  the  public  library  of  Chicago  began  to  work 
in  close  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  plan 
adopted  there  is  described  as  follows  by  the  librarian  :  "  An 
appointment  is  made  with  a  teacher  to  bring  his  class  to  the 
library  on  a  Saturday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  A  subject  for 
the  day  is  selected,  usually  one  which  the  class  had  been  study- 
inor  from  text-books.  The  standard  books  and  illustrated 
■works  in  the  library  on  that  subject  are  laid  out  on  the  table 
in  the  directors'  room,  the  teacher  supervising  the  selection, 
and  preparing  himself  to  speak  upon  it,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  the  books  before  him,  indicating  such  as  are  of  the 
best  authority,  and  describing  the  best  method  of  using  them. 
A  preliminary  talk  is  made  by  the  librarian  who  welcomes  the 
pupils,  explains  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  invited,  which 
is,  that  they  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  library, 
its  resources,  and  the  best  way  of  using  it.  All  these  facilities 
of  study  are  theirs,  and  they  are  invited  to  make  the  freest  use 
of  them.  Hints  and  suggestions  are  given  them  how  they  can 
best  acquire  the  habits  of  investigating  subjects  for  themselves. 
The  subject  of  the  day  is  taken  up  and  followed  out  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  method  by  which  a  subject  may  be  investigated  — 
the  purpose  being  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  a  scholarly  love  of 
books,  to  know  the  tools  they  are  to  use,  and  how  to  use  them. 

practical  topics  in  political  economy  and  the  science  of  republican  government,  will  be 
told  to  give  in  writing  the  history  of  the  movement  for  civil  service  reform  and  an 
account  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favor  of  plans  proposed  to  further  it  and 
in  opposition  to  them,  or  a  description  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Electoral  Commission  after  the  last  [1876]  presidential  election,  or  of 
the  argument  used  for  and  against  woman  suffrage. 

"  Another  advanced  class  will  be  required  to  write  essays  on  such  subjects  as  fer- 
mentation and  disinfectants."  — Libraries  and  Schools,  pp.  32  and  33;  Library  Journal, 
V.  5,  p.  237. 
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The  teacher  then  makes  his  address,  after  which  the  pupils 
remain  and  examine  the  books.  They  are  later  taken  through 
the  library  and  shown  its  arrangement,  appliances  and  cata- 
logues. The  results  are  already  seen  in  the  many  pupils  who 
frequent  the  reference  tables,  and  have  applied  for  cards  for 
drawing  books.* 

The  following  subjects  were  treated  of  in  the  addresses  given 
between  the  dates  of  January  27  and  May  26,  1883,  namely: 
Kome,  Pompeii,  History  of  the  United  States,  Paris,  Athens, 
Archaeology  of  Greece,  German  Literature,  Early  English, 
English  Literature,  Early  Printing,  Reference  Books,  Botany, 
Natural  History  and  Geology.  In  his  latest  report,  Mr.  William 
-F.  Poole,  the  librarian,  writes  as  follows:  "The  scheme  of 
which  I  spoke  somewhat  at  length  in  my  last  report,  of  receiv- 
ing at  the  library  classes  from  the  high  schools  and  grammar 
schools,  with  their  teachers,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  teachers 
giving  the  pupils  instruction  in  the  use  of  books,  and  a  familiar 
lecture  on  some  special  subject  selected  by  the  teacher,  with 
the  books  in  the  library  relating  to  the  subject  before  the 
class,  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  Twenty-seven  of 
these  exercises  have  been  held,  and  quite  as  much  interest  in 
them  was  expressed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  as  last  year."  f 
These  exercises  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  have  for  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  object  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest 
in  making  investigations  and  of  showing  pupils  how  to  conduct 
researches.  They  also  give  scholars  aid  in  other  directions,  as 
will  be  readily  seen. 

Work  similar  to  that  done  in  Chicago  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  Worcester  for  several 
years. 

At  Gloversville,  *'in  intermediate  departments"  of  the 
schools,  "a  weekly  lesson  is  given  on  topics  independent  of 
school-work.  These  topics  are  selected  by  the  teacher  and 
worked  up  in  the  library  by  the  scholars. "t  "  In  the  grammar 
and  high  school,"  in  the  same  place,  '*  pupils  are  required  to 
give,  once  a  week,  the  information  on  the  subject  in  hand 
gained  at  the  library."} 

*  Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
June,  1883,  p.  25. 

t  Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
June,  1884,  p.  28. 

J  Library  Journal,  v.  8,  p.  297. 
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*'  The  librarian  visits  each  department  of  the  school  at  least 
once  a  month,  talks  to  the  scholars  on  a  topic  of  their  own 
selection,  calls  their  attention  to  those  books  in  which  addi- 
tional interesting  information  may  be  found,  and  invites  the 
scholars  to  frequent  the  reading-room  and  library. 

"  Classes  of  children  visit  the  library  accompanied  by  their 
teacher,  to  see  valuable  illustrated  books  and  engravings.  At 
these  visits  a  topic  is  suggested  by  the  teacher,  and  th^  manner 
in  which  information  on  the  subject  may  be  gained  from  books 
contained  in  the  library  is  shown  and  explained  by  the  libra- 
rian, with  especial  attention  to  the  proper  use  of  reference- 
books  and  catalogues."* 

Mr.  Foster,  librarian  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  investigation  and  to  induce  teachers 
to  have  scholars  use  atlases,  dictionaries,  encycloptedias,  etc. 
He  has  also  made  descriptive  lists  of  books  on  subjects  of 
current  interest  and  sent  them  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  ;  for  example,  distributing  bibliographical  information 
regarding  Washington  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  and 
regarding  Afghanistan  and  Cochin  China  when  English  and 
French  military  operations  were  going  on  in  those  countries. 

Collateral  Reading  and   Feesh  Reading-Books. 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  library  books  by  his 
pupils  in  connection  with  their  studies,  says  that  "  so  far,  the 
plan  has  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations."  He  speaks  of 
the  experiment  in  the  classes  in  history  as  especially  successful, 
and  remarks  that  "  equally  good  results  are  anticipated  from  the 
use  of  the  library  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography."! 

In  Springfield,  scholars  and  teachers  use  books  at  the  library 
building,  and  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  out  books  for  their 
own  use  and  that  of  pupils  in  school  hours  at  the  school-houses. 

In  Gloversville,  "in  primary  departments,  teachers  read  to 
their  scholars  such  library  books  as  are  adapted  to  their  ages. 
In  intermediate  departments  the  teachers  bring  to  school  those 
reference  and  other  books  which  furnish  the  desired  informa- 

*  Library  Journal,  v.  8,  p.  297. 

t  Annual  report  of  the  City  Library  Association  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  for  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1883,  p.  15. 
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tion,  and  show  how  index,  dictionary  and  cyclopaedia  are  used. 
In  the  grammar  and  high  school  a  monthly  lesson  on  current 
events  is  given,  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  render  an 
account  of  their  reading  of  newspapers  and  periodicals."*  In 
the  same  school  "  in  the  study  of  English  and  American  litera- 
ture the  student  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Avorks 
of  the  author,  and  is  required  to  read  selections  and  to  memo- 
rize extracts  from  the  best  writers  ;  the  class  having  free  access 
through  its  teacher  to  the  books  of  the  library."*  In  Chicago, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this  paper,  colhiteral  reading  is  sup- 
plied to  schools  by  the  public  library  on  requisitions  from 
teachers. 

In  Worcester,  books  belonging  to  the  library  are  used  in 
some  of  the  grammar  schools  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  in  place  of  the  reading-books  in  use  regularly.  One  or 
two  copies  only  of  a  work  are  required.  The  story  of  Hans 
Brinker  and  Drake's  History  of  Boston  are  two  of  the  books 
that  have  been  employed  in  this  exercise.  There  is  a  large  use 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  books  which  relate  to  countries  the 
geography  of  which  is  under  consideration.  Suppose  Russia 
to  be  the  country  about  which  scholars  are  studying.  A  teacher 
comes  to  the  library  and  has  pointed  out  to  her  and  is  furnished 
with  such  books  as  Wallace's  Russia,  Gautier's  A  Winter  in 
Russia,  Schuyler's  Peter  the  Great,  Rambaud's  History  of  Rus- 
sia, Edna  Proctor's  A  Russian  Journey,  Landsdell's  Through 
Siberia,  Jacob  Abbott's  History  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  Dole's 
Young  Folks'  History  of  Russia,  books  about  the  Fair  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  others  about  Nihilism,  iUustrated  articles  on  the 
cities,  etc.,  of  Russia  in  Harper's  Magazine,  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, etc.  Some  of  these  books  she  uses  herself  in  preparing 
to  give  instruction ;  some  she  selects  passages  from  to  read  to 
the  pupils,  or  for  pupils  to  read  in  class  in  place  of  the  usual 
reading  lesson.  Others  she  puts  into  the  hands  of  scholars 
who  have  learned  their  lessons  and  have  leisure  for  readinof. 
Many  of  the  books  will  be  given  to  pupils  to  take  home  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  for  a  longer  period.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
provision  is  made  there,  and  in  libraries  in  other  places,  by  which 
teachers  may  take  out  a  considerable  number  of  books  at  one 
time,  both  for  their  own  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  scholars. 

*  Library  Journal,  v.  8,  p.  297. 
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Thus,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  principal  of  a  gram- 
mar school  to  use  his  own  cards,  those  of  assistant  teachers 
and  of  some  of  his  pupils,  and  to  take  out  fifty  volumes  at  a 
time.  By  an  estimate  made  a  few  months  ago,  it  was  found 
that  from  February  to  June,  1883,  over  700  volumes  were  in 
use  in  the  school-houses  of  the  city  of  Worcester  every  day 
that  the  schools  were  open.  This  number  is  additional  to  that 
of  books  taken  out  by  scholars  for  school  use  on  cards  of  their 
own,  and  of  books  used  for  school  purposes  in  the  library 
building.  The  number  represents,  that  is  to  say,  only  such 
volumes  as  were  taken  out  on  teachers'  and  pupils'  cards.  The 
privileges  attaching  to  these  cards  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

For  an  example  of  the  ways  in  which  teachers  in  grades  of 
schools  lower  than  the  seventh  receive  aid  from  the  library,  I 
append  the  following  quotations  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by 
one  of  their  number  a  few  weeks  ago  :  — 

"  In  the  grade  of  schools  which  I  have  taught  this  year,  the  sixth, 
the  geography  assignment  has  been  North  and  South  America  and 
Europe.  My  method  of  using  books  has  varied  with  the  subject.  In 
physical  geograph}^  I  read,  myself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Geikie's  Ph3^sical  Geography  and  Heches'  Earth,  and  gave  every  day 
to  the  pupils  a  considerable  portion  of  my  reading.  I  have  also  read 
to  them  from  The  Land  of  Desolation,  By  Fell  and  Fjord,  An 
Arctic  Boat  Journey,  Rip  Van  Winkle's  Trip  to  Europe,  Amicis's 
Holland,  and  other  books,  selecting,  of  course,  the  parts  relating  to 
the  lesson  of  the  day.  Some  of  these  books  were  placed  on  the  table 
and  used  by  pupils  before  school  and  after  they  had  learned  their 
lessons.  The  children  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  room  at  a  quar- 
ter of  nine  and  a  quarter  of  two,  and  although  they  are  at  liberty 
then  to  talk  and  walk  about  the  room,  the  books  have  always  been  in 
use.  Evangeline  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  which  I  read 
aloud,  were  enjoj^ed  so  much  that  Longfellow's  poems  were  usually  in 
use  b}'  scholars  at  such  times  as  they  are  allowed  to  take  books  to 
read  in  school.  The  pupils  were  eager  to  see  the  illustrated  editions 
of  Evangeline  at  the  library,  and  as  we  turned  to  each  picture,  they 
told  what  scene  was  represented,  thus  showing  their  knowledge  of  the 
story  and  fixing  it  more  firmly  in  the  memory.  But  I  think  the  great- 
est benefit  has  been  derived  from  taking  books  home  to  read.  Almost 
every  child  has  taken  a  book  home  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  and 
retained  it  until  read  through. 

"  Of  the  forty-five  pupils  all  have  taken  home  at  least  one  book 
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during  the  3'ear.  Books  of  travel  and  adventure  and  fairj'-tales  have 
been  preferred,  although  a  few  scholars  have  liked  better  such  stories 
as  Five  Little  Peppers  and  Nimpo's  Troubles. 

"  Nearly  one  half  of  the  scholars  did  not  read  until  they  came  to  me. 
A  dozen  or  more  read  worthless  books,  and  would  have  continued 
reading  books  of  this  kind  if  library  books  had  not  been  put  into 
their  hands  ;  they  would  not  have  gone,  themselves,  to  the  library 
for  books. 

"After  a  subject  had  been  talked  about  (Greenland,  for  instance), 
the  pupils  became  interested  in  reading  books  on  that  subject,  illus- 
trations greatly  adding  to  the  attraction.  After  I  had  read  aloud 
passages  from  a  book  or  even  the  whole  book,  the  book  has  been  in 
demand,  many  pupils  wishing  to  re-read  it.  In  several  cases  I  have 
noticed  marked  improvement  in  reading  aloud,  and  in  general  intelli- 
gence, which  I  think  is  largely  due  to  using  the  books  from  the 
library.  One  boy,  who  came  into  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
j-ear,  and  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading,  is  now  anxious  to 
take  books.  The  improvement  in  his  studies  has  been  noticed  by  the 
principal.  Two  boj's,  who,  owing  to  my  promotion,  have  been  with 
me  for  several  years,  have  become  the  readiest  among  my  scholars  in 
answering  geueral  questions  and  the  most  intelligent  of  my  puidls, 
although  at  first  they  had  shown  great  listlessness  and  lack  of 
interest." 

For  another  example  of  the  way  in  which  teachers  in  the 
lower  grades  of  schools  use  the  library,  I  append  in  a  note 
extracts,  used  by  me  on  another  occasion,  from  the  diary  of  a 
Normal  School  apprentice.* 


*  In  the  Worcester  Normal  School  there  is  included  in  the  course  of  study  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  "  systematic  observation  of  schools  and  actual  practice  in  teaching."  While 
doing  this  work  the  pupils  are  called  apprentices. 

'•Each  student  serves  in  at  least  three  grades  of  schools  in  the  course  of  his  term  of 
service,  the  duration  of  which  is  six  months,  or  half  a  school  year,"  and  "  each  appren- 
tice keeps  a  diary  of  the  occupation  and  experience  of  every  day's  service." 

From  one  of  these  diaries  I  make  the  following  extracts :  — 

May  16,  1881.    "  Miss sent  to  the  Public  Library  for  a  basket  of  books  which 

she  had  selected.  Sometimes,  when  scholars  have  learned  their  lessons,  the  teacher  tells 
them  to  go  to  the  book-case  and  take  these  books  to  read ;  and  those  who  are  not  behind- 
hand in  their  lessons  can  have  one  charged,  and  take  it  home. 

"  Had  a  little  time  during  the  drawing  lesson  to  read  Harper's  Magazine,  which  the 
teacher  brought  to  me,  so  that  I  might  see  the  pictures  of  the  humming-birds  that 
were  in  it." 

Wednesday,  May  18,  1881.  "Looked  up  several  things  that  I  wanted  to  know, — 
among  Emerson's  poems, 'The  Rhodora' and 'The  Sphinx';  Longfellow's  ' Tides ' ;  in 
Edward  Samuels's  '  Birds  of  New  England,'  the  ha))its  of  the  barn-swallow  and  the 
chimney-swallow;  in  The  Young  Folk's  Encyclopedia,  the  account  of  the  juniper-tree. 

"Read  in  New  England  Journal  of  Education.    The  most  interesting  articles  were 
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In  the  Hio;h  School  in  Worcester  illustrative  readinsf  is  fur- 
nishecl  to  teachers  and  scholars  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  studies  of  history  and  English,  French  and  German  litera- 
ture. Some  of  the  books  are  taken  to  the  school-houses,  others 
are  used  within  the  library  building.  Teachers  and  pupils  come 
continually  and  in  large  numbers  to  the  library  in  order  to  get 
answers  to  a  great  variety  of  questions  suggested  by  their 
studies.  Besides  this  somewhat  informal  use  of  library  books 
within  its  building,  large  classes  that  are  studying  history  are 
sent  to  the  library  almost  every  day  in  bodies  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  members,  in  school  hours,  to  read  from  the  best  books 
treating  of  the  period  of  history  which  they  are  studying,  or 
affording  acquaintance  with  the  architecture,  industries,  schools, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  countries  under  consideration  at 
the  time.  Every  scholar  studying  history  engages  in  this 
exercise  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week.  When  the  class  has 
finished  studying  the  history  of  a  country,  every  pupil  is 
required  to  write  something  about  the  country,  taking  some 
subject  that  he  has  become  interested  in  while  reading  at  the 
library  and  going  there  for  further  information  regarding  it. 

In  doing  this  library  work  pupils  learn  incidentally  how  to 
use  books  and  get  out  of  them  such  facts  as  they  desire,  since 
every  pupil  is  visited  by  the  librarian  or  an  intelligent  assistant 
to  see  whether  he  knows  how  to  use  indexes,  page  headings, 
tables  of  contents,  etc.,  in  his  efibrts  to  find  out  what  is  in  a 
book  or  to  obtain  information  sought  for. 

I  will  give  an  example  in  order  to  show  exactly  how  this 
kind  of  work  is  done.  Suppose  Egypt  to  be  the  country  and 
its  early  history  the  period  which  the  students  of  history  in  the 
High  School  are  engaged  upon,  and  the  object  to  be  to  make 


those  about  the  '  Crowfoot  Family  '  and  '  A  Walk  beside  a  Stone  Wall :  A  Study  of  the 
Rocks.' " 

May  19,  1881.  "  One  of  the  boys  brought  a  bouquet  of  blue  and  white  violets,  colum- 
bine and  polygala.  None  of  the  scholars  knew  the  name  of  the  little  pink  flower,  so 
the  teacher  told  them. 

"  A  flower  was  brought  to-day  to  illustrate  the  poem  the  pupils  are  learning,  —  '  Jack 
in  the  Pulpit.'    All  examined  it  or  said  they  did ;  the  boys  were  most  curious." 

May  20,  1881.  "The  reading  lesson  was  from  Higginson's  History  of  the  United 
States.    The  pupils  have  read  aloud  as  far  as  the  American  Revolution. 

"Miss brought  to  school  the  eggs  and  little  shells  of  a  winkle,  with  a  copy  of 

the  Scientific  American,  having  a  picture  and  a  description  of  the  fish  in  it,  and  called 
tie  attention  of  the  scholars  to  them."  —  Library  Journal,  v.  8,  Nos.  9,  10,  pp.  231,  232. 
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the  children  acquainted  with  the  everyday  life,  surroundings, 
etc.,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  librarian  selects  thirty  or 
forty  volumes  needed  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  as  twenty 
scholars  enter  the  room  every  one  has  one  or  more  of  these 
books  handed  to  him  by  an  assistant, 'unless  he  has  some  par- 
ticular subject  to  look  up,  in  which  case  a  book  is  selected  for 
him  that  treats  of  that  subject.  Wilkinson's  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Egyptians,  in  its  larger  form,  will  probably  be 
found  the  most  useful  set  of  books,  and  three  or  four  copies 
will  be  in  constant  use.  Works  are  given  out  to  illustrate  the 
architecture  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  to  describe  minutely 
the  Sphinx  and  Pyramids- 

The  little  volume  in  the  Wonder  Series,  entitled  Rameses 
the  Great,  by  Lanoye,  is  furnished  to  show  how  the  Pyramids 
and  Sphinx  are  supposed  to  have  looked  before  they  assumed 
the  rough  and  mutilated  appearance  which  they  now  have. 
Fergusson's  and  Rosengarten's  w^orks  on  architecture  are  given 
out,  and  pains  are  taken  to  show  not  only  pictures  of  the  ruins 
at  Karnac,  Luxor,  Ipsamboul,  etc.,  but  also  representations  of 
the  palaces  and  temples  at  these  places  in  the  forms  which 
scholars  suppose  them  to  have  had  in  the  days  of  the  glory  of 
Egypt,  when  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  were  in  order,  the  obe- 
lisks in  place,  and  the  buildings  entire  and  well  preserved. 

Works  are  displayed  which  explain  and  illustrate  hiero- 
glyphics, the  worship  of  sacred  animals,  methods  of  irrigation, 
mechanical  and  agricultural  industries,  methods  of  travel,  and 
the  dress  and  houses  of  the  people. 

Care  is  taken  to  furnish  the  latest  information.  Thus,  if 
Wilkinson's  great  work  is  used,  the  latest  edition,  edited  by 
Samuel  Birch,  is  provided,  so  that  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
,  researches  may  be  available  ;  for  it  is  important,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample, that  while  children  read  descriptions  of  the  elaborate 
division  of  Egyptians  into  castes,  in  older  works,  they  should 
also  have  access  to  the  statements  of  recent  writers,  that  the 
latest  researches  show  that  castes  with  impassable  boundaries, 
such  as  prevailed  in  India,  really  had  no  existence  in  Egypt. 

The  children  while  using  the  descriptive  books  of  Rawlinson, 
Wilkinson  and  Ebers,  are  referred  to  the  very  interesting  sto- 
ries of  the  last-named  Egyptologist,  illustrative  of  life  at  differ- 
ent epochs  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  encouraged  to  read  them. 
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Before  they  conclude  the  study  of  the  country,  classes  are 
brought  by  teachers  to  the  lecture  room  of  the  library  to  ex- 
amine such  luxurious  works  as  Napoleon's  Egypt. 

There  is  a  very  large  use  of  pictures  and  illustrated  books, 
it  will  be  noticed,  in  doing  the  kind  of  work  just  described. 

Such  work,  now  done  in  the  library  building,  could  be  done 
in  the  school-houses  as  well,  were  the  library  to  furnish  a 
suflScient  number  of  volumes  to  be  carried  there ;  provided 
that  teachers  have  time  allowed  them,  and  aptitude  for  show- 
ing children  how  to  get  at  information  from  the  use  of 
books. 

In  studying  French  and  German,  library  books  are  often 
used  to  excite  interest  in  authors,  to  show  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, to  give  pupils  examples  of  their  writings,  and  to  illu'strate 
periods  treated  of  by  writers  whose  works  are  used  as  text- 
books. Scholars  also  have  easy  and  pure  French  stories  given 
to  them  to  read.  In  the  conduct  of  exercises  in  English  litera- 
ture, besides  a  large  use  of  the  books  of  the  library  in  gathering 
information  about  authors,  their  writings  and  allusions  and 
references  in  them,  a  few  copies  are  provided  of  some  of  the 
most  suitable  works  of  an  author  whose  literary  productions 
the  scholars  have  under  consideration.  Thus,  at  the  request  of 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  five  copies  of  each  of  two  of 
Dr.  Holmes'  stories  were  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  use  of 
the  scholars,  and  he  reports,  that  during  the  portion  of  the 
term  which  he  held  them,  the  Guardian  Angel  was  read 
through  by  thirty-one  and  Elsie  Venner  by  forty-three  pupils. 

The  kinds  of  work  described  under  the  present  and  other 
headings  of  this  paper  have  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Worcester  since  the  beginning  of  1871  in  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  They  have  grown  much,  however,  in 
extent  and  variety  since  the  beginning.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  have  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  of  the  public  schools  use  the  library  in  similar 
ways.  The  use  of  library  books  has  extended  to  schools  of 
grades  below  the  seventh.  Every  teacher  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate school  in  Worcester  is  allowed  to  have  a  card  on  which 
he  may  take  out  six  books,  and  a  pupil's  card  on  which  twelve 
books  may  be  taken  out  for  use  in  doing  the  work  described 
under  this  or  other  headings.     The  older  scholars  also  have 
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library  cards  of  their  own  whicti  they  use  often  for  schqol  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  in  his  last  report,  gives  the  names  of 
a  number  of  grammar  schools  whose  principals  "have  drawn 
books  from  the  library,  under  the  joint  rules  adopted  by  the 
Library  Board  and  Board  of  Education,  by  which  requisition 
may  be  made  on  the  library  for  books  needed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  classes."* 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  City  Library  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
it  is  stated  that  "  special  privileges  have  been  granted  to  teach- 
ers, enabling  them  to  have  at  their  disposal  several  cards  for 
school  use,  to  be   distributed  by  them  among  the  scholars. "f 

Mr.  Foster  writes  me,  under  date  of  Aug.  4, 1884,  from  Provi- 
dence, that  the  public  library  will  undoubtedly  issue  in  a  short 
time  teachers'  and  pupils'  cards,  on  which  may  be  taken  out 
respectively  four  and  eight  books. 

Raising  the   Standard  of  the  Eeading  of  Young  Per- 
sons. 

It  is  evident  that  much  may  be  done  by  teachers  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  reading  of  children  under  their  care.  A  pub- 
lic library  contains  books  adapted  to  persons  of  very  different 
ages,  tastes  and  capacities,  and  teachers  may  do  much  to  bring 
to  pupils'  attention  books  written  so  as  to  interest  them,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  understand  them,  and  of  as  high 
qualities  in  regard  to  contents  and  style  as  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying.  They  can  introduce  them  to.  good  stories,  which 
they  have  been  helped  at  the  library  to  select,  to  be  used  in 
place  of  poor  stories  the}^  may  have  been  reading.  They  can, 
with  similar  aid,  readily  show  them  that  there  are  a  great  many 
books  which  are  not  stories  and  which  are  still  interesting. 
Such  books  they  can  be  encouraged  to  read.  Children  must 
have  stories,  of  course.  If  the  imagination  is  to  be  trained,  it 
must  be  stimulated  by  stories,  largely  ;  comparatively  few  per- 
sons enjoy  poetry,  and  therefore  most  boys  and  girls  need  im- 
aginative literature  in  the  form  of  prose.     One  of  the  best 

*  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  p.  29. 

t  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Library  Association  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  for  tho 
year  ending  May  1,  1883,  p.  15. 
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ways  of  teaching  good  morals  is  by  means  of  stories.  Jesus' 
method  of  giving  moral  instruction  was  in  the  use  of  stories  or 
parables.  Rut  while  stories  are  indispensable  in  training  the 
minds  of  children  and  in  helping  them  to  lead  good  lives,  care 
should  be  taken  to  wean  them  from  the  use  of  poor  stories  and 
to  introduce  them  to  wholesome  imaofinative  narratives. 

It  is  important  that  boys  and  girls  should  take  readily  to 
reading  as  a  recreation,  for  philanthropists  tell  us  that  their 
experiences  among  the  poor  show  them  that  it  is  a  great  safe- 
guard to  grow  up  with  a  strong  love  for  reading.  If  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  read,  men  and  women  will  be  satisfied  with  the  use 
of  books,  magazines  and  papers,  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
profitably  or  viciously  engaged. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  everybody  should  read  as  high 
a  class  of  books  as  he  can  read  profitably  and  with  pleasure. 

A  library  may  do  much  to  help  young  persons  to  get  only 
good  reading,  by  having  but  a  small  supply  of  exciting  stories 
on  its  shelves,  so  that  children  will  usually  be  able  to  obtain 
none  but  the  more  profitable  kind  of  books.  Parents  can  ren- 
der the  best  assistance  when  capable  of  doing  so,  and  all  moth- 
ers and  fathers,  by  consulting  with  librarians  and  others  to  find 
out  what  books  are  good  and  what  undesirable,  and  by  using 
gentle  influences  to  promote  the  reading  of  good  books,  can 
give  invaluable  aid  to  their  children. 

Teachers,  however,  have  also  grand  opportunities  to  influ- 
ence beneficially  the  reading  of  the  young,  when  they  can  get 
information  from  librarians,  and  libraries  will  furnish  them 
readily  with  books.  They  can  do  this  kind  of  work  wilh  com- 
parative ease,  if  they  can  have  the  use  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  library  books.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  teachers  in 
Worcester  are  doing  a  fine  work  in  the  way  of  promoting  the 
use  of  the  best  books. 

Communities,  generally,  have  not  yet  begun  to  understand 
how  great  is  the  more  legitimate  popular  need  of  reference  and 
circulating  libraries  by  citizens,  and  particularly  by  teachers 
and  pupils.  They  are  needed  for  innumerable  purposes  aside 
from  those  of  entertainment  only. 

The  immense  use  which  has  grown  up  in  Worcester  of  the 
Public  Library  by  older  and  younger  persons,  both  in  its  refer- 
ence and  circulating  departments,  and  particularly  its  very  large 
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use  by  the  officers  and  scholars  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
seems  to  show  that  libraries  conducted  as  is  the  Public  Library 
in  Worcester,  should  it  be  thought  wise  to  give  up  the  function 
of  providing  entertaining  reading,  could  readily  build  up  such 
a  use  of  their  institutions  for  purposes  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual instruction,  and  of  providing  information,  as  would  secure 
for  them  general  and  liberal  popular  support. 

I  would  not,  however,  advocate  the  ))lan  of  having  libraries 
abandon  the  province  of  furnishing  reading  matter  to  entertain 
citizens  and  children  ;  for  they  may  become,  when  rightly  man- 
aged, an  immense  power  for  the  substitution  of  good  in  the 
place  of  poor  reading.  In  St.  Louis,  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  librarian  of  the  Public  School  Library  for  1882-83,  "  there 
is  a  greater  interest  in  good  reading  manifested  throughout 
the  schools,"  as  the  result  of  certain  efforts  made  by  him. 
"  The  library  is  exerting  more  influence  there  than  it  has  at 
any  time  since  the  early  days  when,"  says  the  librarian,  "  my 
predecessor  did  such  excellent  work  in  this  direction."  * 

In  Providence  "  there  are  two  practices  which  have  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  schools  .  .  .  which  are  worthy 
of  still  further  development.  In  some  instances,  the  teacher 
sends  a  pupil  with  a  note,  or  other  message,  to  the  librarian, 
when  he  sees  that  he  can  be  benefited  by  a  certain  line  of 
reading.  This  gives  the  librarian  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
individual  pupil.  In  other  instances  the  teacher  visits  the 
library  in  company  with  one  or  more  of  his  pupils. "f 

Mr.  Foster's  method  of  providing  bibliographical  informa- 
tion regarding  topics  of  current  interest  must  have  exerted  a 
very  beneficial  influence  in  raising  the  character  of  the  reading 
of  many  school  children. 

In  some  remarks  of  his  on  taking  readers  at  the  stage  of 
mental  development  at  which  we  find  them,  he  has  given  a 
good  example  of  a  method  of  substitution  which  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results.  In  advocating  the  displacement 
of  poor  books  by  providing  good  ones  he  says  :  *'  For  instance, 
have  not  the  sea-stories  of  Mayne  Reid  the  element  of  fiiscinat- 
ing  adventure,  of  exciting  encounters,  and  vivid  incident,  in 
common  with  Irving's  Colun^bus,  or  Towle's  Magellan  and 
Vasco  da  Gama?     Have  not   the  Indian  tales  of  Cooper  the 

*Page  38.  f  Libraries  and  Schools,  p.  103. 
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element  of  romantic  surroundings,  and  unflagging  interest,  in 
common  with  Parkman's  Frontenac,  or  Eggleston's  Brant  and 
Red-jacliet?  Have  not  tiie  stories  of  military  and  naval  life 
which  hold  the  attention  of  the  boy  reader,  elements  of 
adventure,  and  valor,  and  true  heroism,  in  common  with 
Froissart's  Chronicles  and  General  Bartlett's  Life,  and  Irv- 
ing's  Life  of  Washington?  Have  not  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Monastery,  or  William  Black's  White  Wings,  the  elements 
of  the  charm  of  Scottish  history  and  Scottish  scenery,  in  com- 
mon with  Miss  Strickland's  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  Hamerton's  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands,  for  girls 
as  well  as  for  boys?  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  every  such  connecting  link,  wherever  our  observation  has 
satisfied  us  that  it  exists."  * 

Such  work  as  that  done  by  Mr.  Metcalf  in  Boston,  in  so  far 
as  it  makes  school  children  careful  readers  and  critics,  tends  to 
render  them  dissatisfied  with  shallow  books  that  would  other- 
wise have  pleased  them  on  account  of  their  exciting  character. 
They  attain  more  quickly  to  that  maturity  of  taste  which  we 
see  comiug  over  young  persons  as  they  grow  older,  and  their 
minds  develop  and  are  subjected  to  intellectual  training;  books 
that  once  gave  pleasure  cease  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence in  them  of  intellectuality  and  finenesss  of  imagination. 
The  methods  pursued  in  Worcester  of  keeping  pupils  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  good  books  which  illustrate  their  studies, 
or  which  for  other  reasons  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  read,  — 
books  which  are  at  the  same  time  profitable  and  entertaining,  — 
eflfect  much  in  the  ways  of  showing  children  that  wholesome 
books  may  be  interesting  also,  in  introducing  them  to  numbers 
of  good  books  and  in  improving  their  taste  and  raising  the 
standard  by  which  they  judge  of  literature.  Cases  often  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  librarian  which  show  that  such  results  are 
reached. 

A  good  work  has  been  done  in  Boston,  for  a  few  years  past, 
in  the  Public  Library,  by  placing  a  competent  person  near  the 
card  catalogue  in  the  lower  hall  or  circulating  department, 
whose  business  it  is  to  aid  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue,  to  give 
information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  books  and  the  ways 
of  getting  at  such  books  as  are  wanted,  and  to  help,  generally, 

*  Libraries  and  Schools,  pp.  94-35. 
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in  the  selection  of  books.  At  an  earlier  date,  and  under  a 
previous  administration,  some  excellent  annotated  catalogues 
were  issued,  which  afforded  very  valuable  aid  to  investigators 
of  all  ages,  and  made  it  practically  easy  for  teachers  and 
scholars  to  find  out  good  and  suitable  books  regarding  coun- 
tries and  persons;  stimulating,  also,  their  interest  in  persons, 
places  and  events,  and  enabling  them  to  find  out  what  his- 
torical novels,  plays  and  poems  exist  to  illustrate  the  lives  of 
distinguished  men  and  noteworthy  periods  in  history. 

New  editions  of  these  catalogues  are,  however,  very  much 
needed,  as  they  were  made  several  years  ago.  The  Boston 
Public  Library  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  brought  about 
at  any  time  a  close  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  city. 
It  would  seem  to  have  admirable  facilities  for  doing  school 
work  with  its  excellent  system  of  branch  libraries  and  its  cen- 
tral treasury  of  recorded  knowledge,*  but  from  want  of  interest 
in  this  kind  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  controlling  powers, 
from  their  failure  to  see  how  the  work  can  be  efiected,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  this  library  has  done  very  little  work  of  the 
character  described  in  this  paper.  So  fiu*  as  the  high  schools 
of  Boston  are  concerned  it  is  not  so  much  needed  in  them  as  in 
the  schools  of  many  other  towns  and  cities,  for  some  of  them, 
at  least,  have  good  libraries  of  their  own.  An  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Library  would,  however,  be  of  great 
advantage  to  these  schools  even,  and  that  it  is  needed  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  has  been  made  manifest 
to  me  in  two  cases  where  teachers  have  gone  from  Worcester 
into  Boston  schools  and  have  been  unable  to  conduct  school 
exercises  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry  them  on  in  the  former  city,  because  they  could  not  get 
the  necessary  aid  from  the  library.  The  Public  Library  of 
Leeds,  England,  stimulated  by  the  example  set  in  Worcester 
and  other  places  in  the  United  States,  has  begun  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  schools.  The  form  which  the  work  takes  there 
is  to  extend  the  branch  system  and  put  small  libraries  into 
some  of  the  school-houses.  In  making  the  experiment,  schools 
were  selected  which  hold  their  sessions  at  a  distance  from  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Public  Library. 

It  is  feasible,  I  ought  to  state,  for  libraries  in  all  towns, 

*  Sec  Libraries  and  Schools,  pp.  50  and  following. 
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however  small,  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  schools  if  they  are 
ready  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  income,  even  a  very  small 
amount  of  money,  with  particular  reference  to  the  wants  of 
teachers  and  scholars. 

In  places  where  the  work  described  in  this  paper  is  under- 
taken, librarians  must  have  time  allowed  them  to  superintend 
it  and  aid  in  carrying  it  on,  or  be  provided  with  well  educated 
assistants,  whose  especial  oflSce  it  is  to  meet  inquirers  cordially, 
and  help  them,  by  whatever  expenditure  of  time  is  necessary, 
to  obtain  such  information  as  they  may  wish  for.  Teachers 
and  librarians  must  meet,  too,  as  co-educators ;  as  men  and 
women  having  at  heart  the  common  object  of  adding  to  the 
facilities  of  education  available  for  the  benefit  of  children. 

Libraries  which  undertake  to  aid  schools  in  the  ways  now 
under  consideration  will  have  to  add  to  their  collections  many 
duplicates  of  books  that  may  be  found  useful,  but  experience 
shows  that  adequate  numbers  of  these  accumulate  very  soon 
without  interfering  with  a  due  provision  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  general  reader  and  student. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  the  kind  of  work 
done  in  Worcester  and  other  places  is  likely  to  continue  for 
any  length  of  time. 

I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  a  permanent  existence. 
Interest  in  it  grows  in  Worcester  every  year,  and  there  it  in- 
creases continually  in  value.  Its  successful  continuance  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  In 
order  to  do  the  work  well  officers  of  libraries  must  be  enthusi- 
astic, intelligent  and  thoughtful.  Their  methods,  too,  must  be 
elastic.  If  they  move  in  ruts,  and  the  work  becomes  mechan- 
ical, much  of  its  value  will  be  lost.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  no  uncommon  powers  are  needed  in  the 
librarian.  "  Nor  does  he  need,  as  has  been  sometimes  surmised, 
to  be  a  ready  lecturer.  The  things  he  really  needs  are  interest 
in  the  work,  knowledge  of  books,  a  good  education,  good 
manners  and  good  sense. 

SAMUEL   S.    GREEN. 


E. 
BRADFOED   HIGH   SCHOOL  LIBRAEY. 


BY 

FRANCIS    W.  ANTHONY, 

PRINCIPAL. 
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Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1884. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Education  : 

The  following  is  a  brief  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to 
our  High  School  Library. 

First,  as  a  preface,  I  would  say  that  my  school  has  eighty- 
four  members  —  half  of  whom  comprise  the  High  School  proper, 
and  half  are  in  the  preparatory  department  corresponding  in 
grade  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  School.  I  have  two 
lady  assistants  in  my  work. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school  in  1882,  I  found  that  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Albert  Bartlett,  had  interested  the  school  and 
townspeople  in  procuring  funds  with  which  to  purchase  books, — 
there  being  no  public  library  in  town,  —  and  as  the  result  of  his 
labor,  the  library  had  been  furnished  with  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  carefully  selected  volumes.  Twice  since  that 
time  the  town  has  appropriated  for  our  library  its  dog  tax, 
amounting  in  each  case  to  about  two  hundred  dollars.  We 
have  now  about  five  hundred  volumes  classified  under  the 
headings  History,  Literature,  Fiction,  Natural  History,  Sci- 
ence, Miscellaneous,  and  divided  nearly  as  follows:  —  His- 
tory, I ;  Literature,  ^  ;  Fiction,  | ;  Natural  History,  ^L  ; 
Science,  | ;  Miscellaneous,  -^^  of  the  volumes. 

The  books  are  shelved  in  a  small  room  leadinof  from  the 
school-room,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  two  members  of  the 
senior  class,  who  once  a  week  exchange  the  books,  charging 
each  scholar  with  the  book  burrowed,  collecting  the  nominal 
fine  imposed  on  those  retaining  a  book  over  a  week  without 
having  it  renewed,  and,  in  general,  acting  as  librarians. 

It  is  the  custom  with  both  my  assistants  and  myself,  when 
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giving  out  lessons  that  admit  of  it,  to  assign,  either  to  the  class 
as  a  whole  or  to  individual  members  of  it,  certain  works  in  the 
library  that  are  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  text-book. 
This  we  find  particularly  useful  in  History,  —  modern  and 
ancient, — Literature  and  Rhetoric.  In  the  former  study  it 
awakens  a  lively  interest;  and  those  recitations  in  which  much 
library  work  is  reported  are  always  wide  awake.  In  the  study 
of  Literature  the  object  arrived  at  is  to  create  a  taste  for  the 
best  reading,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  not  dependent  on  a  text- 
book containing  mere  dry  bones  of  fact,  or,  at  best,  short  and 
incomplete  extracts  from  writings,  gives  us  an  opportunity  that 
we  improve  to  the  utmost.  The  study  of  Rhetoric,  taught  from 
a  text-book  alone,  in  which  the  scholar  is  told  of  the  meaning 
of  Metaphor,  Simile,  Antithesis,  with  perhaps  two  examples 
given  of  each,  or  is  told  of  the  proper  method  to  frame  a 
scheme  for  argumentative  or  descriptive  writing,  and  is  furn- 
ished with  a  skeleton  of  an  argument  on  "  Woman's  Rights," 
and  another  of  a  story,  "A  Walk  in  the  Country"  —  the 
study  of  Rhetoric  under  such  circumstances  is  well-nigh  a 
waste  of  time.  Here  I  am  at  an  advantage  —  I  can  place  in 
the  hands  of  my  class  in  Rhetoric  such  books  as  Irving's 
"Sketch  Book,"  "Sketches  by  Boz,"  "  Macaulay's  Essays," 
Hamerton's  "Intellectual  Life,"  Holmes'  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  Higginson's  "Short  Studies  of  American 
Authors,"  "  Webster's  Speeches,"  as  well  as  read  with  them 
"The  Bread-winners "  or  the  last  number  of  the  "Century." 
Before  they  attempt  much  constructive  work,  I  can  have  given 
them  the  best  examples  ;  and,  in  addition,  by  drawing  out  their 
own  powers  of  criticism,  I  have  to  a  great  degree  done  away 
with  or  avoided  a  vitiated  taste  in  reading.  If  a  child's  reading 
can  be  directed  for  two  years,  and  he  can  be  at  the  same  time 
interested  in  the  books  given  him,  he  must  be  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
position if  at  the  close  of  the  period  he  can  read  with  the  old- 
time  zest  "Jack,  the  Avenger,  or  the  Scarlet  Scout  of  the 
West." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  upper  classes  are  learning  why  this 
book  is  better  than  that,  the  lower  classes  are  acquiring  a  taste 
fur  healthful  reading,  through  such  books  as  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  "The  Boys  of  '76,"  "Youth's  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion," or  "  The  Boy  Travellers." 
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The  reading  of  these  books  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
other  work,  —  I  had  nearly  written  regular  work,  but  I  believe 
this  to  be  regular  work.  Under  certain  conditions,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  classes  who  have  no  recitation  the  last  half- 
hour  in  the  afternoon  are  allowed  to  read.  Books  may  of  course 
be  taken  home.  Once  a  week  I  s^o  around  while  the  readiui?  is 
going  on,  notice  the  class  of  books,  advise,  and  endeavor  to 
draw  out  individual  opinion. 

To  my  mind,  the  importance  of  this  adjunct  to  school  work 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  There  is  a  growinsr  demand  for 
practical  education,  and  one  of  the  lines  along  which  this  result 
can  be  reached,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fair  degree  of  culture 
and  refinement  imparted,  is  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  our 
teachers  the  books  through  which  they  can,  to  a  degree,  intro- 
duce their  pupils  to  the  highest  plane  of  intellectual  life.  Such 
an  education  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  practical. 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  inflicted  too  much  upon  you  in  this 
letter.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested, 
and  when  I  begin  upon  it  I  never  know  when  to  stop. 

I  hope  that  you  may  soon  find  time  to  visit  me,  and  I  can 
show  you  more  fully  some  of  the  practical  workings  of  the 
system. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANCIS  W.  ANTHONY, 

Principal  Bradford  High  School. 


F. 
SCHOOL  AECHITECTURE. 

BY 

D.    F.    LINCOLN,    M.D. 


SCHOOL   ARCHITECTUKE. 


It  was  the  wish  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  present  three  or  four  phms  of  existing  school  buildings  of 
various  grades  and  sizes,  which  should  exhibit  models  suitable 
for  imitation. 

Visits  have  been  paid  to  a  number  of  large  places  with  this 
object  in  view ;  but  they  have  not  brought  to  our  notice  any 
houses  which  can  be  mentioned  as  absolutely  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. The  ideal  school-house,  at  all  events,  has  not  yet  been 
seen.  Many  are  very  good,  very  pleasant  —  good  enough, 
perhaps  —  and  the  progress  made  within  twenty  years  is  grati- 
fying. It  has  not  been  thought  desirable  under  these  circum- 
stances to  put  forward  many  plans,  but  to  select  one  or  two 
among  a  number  of  nearly  equal  merit. 

We  leave  out  of  view  the  externals  of  a  school-house,  — the 
size  of  lots,  location,  natural  drainage  of  the  soil,  exposure  to 
weather  and  sun,  freedom  from  nuisances,  —  in  order  to  speak 
directly  of  the  house  and  its  appendages. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  modern  progress  is  the  abandonment 
of  lofty  buildings.  Two  stories  is  a  height  which  very  rarely 
should  be  exceeded.  A  third  story  may  be  used  for  occasional 
reunions,  special  laboratories,  drawing-rooms,  drill-room,  gym- 
nasium,—  in  short,  for  such  purposes  as  do  not  require  y^e^^wen^ 
visits ;  but  for  the  very  large  majority  of  schools,  even  this 
will  be  unnecessary. 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  floor-plan,  but  few  leading 
types.  One  of  the  commonest  is  th*e  four-square,  with  a  room 
at  each  corner,  and  a  single  corridor  running  through  from 
front  to  rear;  usually  having  a  flight  of  stairs  in  fiont  and  a 
similar  flight  in  the  rear,  and  the  open  hall-space  between 
them.      The  house  doors   open  under  the   stairs.      There  is 
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space  for  one  long  cloak-room  by  each  school-room.  The  mer- 
its of  this  plan  are  several.  It  is  compact  and  easily  heated. 
The  stairs  make  turns  at  landings  half-way  between  stories. 
There  need  be  no  deficiency  of  light  in  the  rooms  ;  certainly 
not  on  the  stairs.  Supervision  is  easy.  There  is  opportunity 
for  good  natural  ventilation  of  the  corridor,  and  (in  warm 
weather)  for  that  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  room  has  windows  on  two  adjoining 
sides  ;  an  arrangement  adapted  to  supply  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  light,  but  not  well  devised  as  regards  its  distribution, 
since  it  obliges  us  to  seat  the  teacher  directly  opposite  the  win- 
dows of  one  side.  In  rooms  of  high  grade,  where  the  teacher 
sits  for  long  periods  at  the  desk,  this  is  often  irksome,  and  I 
have  heard  injury  to  sight  ascribed  to  this  cause.  In  primary 
rooms,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  often  move  about,  and  may 
not  feel  any  inconvenience  from  the  circumstance. 

This  plan,  and  similar  ones,  are  characterized  by  having  rooms 
on  both  sides  of  the  corridor.  A  better  arrangement  is  that 
which  places  rooms  on  one  side  only.  This  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  Latin  and  High  School,  and  in  the  Newbury  Street 
School,  in  Boston ;  the  former  is  an  expensive  building,  but 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  such.  A  corridor  exposed  on  one 
side  to  the  light,  and  furnished  with  numerous  windows,  con- 
tains a  supply  of  air  which  may  be  used  to  freshen  the  air  of 
school-rooms  when  they  become  close.  Some  teachers  may 
prefer  to  have  their  doors  always  open  to  the  corridor. 

A  frequent  ftiult  in  corridors  is  a  want  of  light.  This  is 
often  the  case  in  schools  of  the  first  type  —  the  stairs  darken 
the  corridors.     It  is  not  really  necessary  that  this  should  occur. 

A  form  of  building  in  which  the  corridor  is  surrounded  by 
rooms  in  close  order  on  three  or  four  sides  is  not  to  be  ad- 
vised.    The  general  circulation  of  air  is  not  likely  to  be  good. 

In  the  general  plan  of  one  floor  of  a  building,  we  require  for 
each  school-room  one  cloak-room  ;  in  a  mixed  school,  two  cloak- 
rooms are  desirable,  though  things  could  be  so  arranged  that 
two  rooms  could  use  two  cloak-rooms  in  common,  allotting  one 
to  each  sex.  Some  excellent  schools  exist  in  which  this  con- 
venience is  very  defective  in  point  of  size,  while  in  others  it  is 
so  placed  as  to  have  no  ventilation  or  direct  light.  Where 
there  is  a  system   of  flue  ventilation,  the  cloak-room  ought  to 
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share  in  it;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  room  is  aired  by  the  window.  The  cloak-room  is  en- 
tered from  the  corridor,  and  has  a  second  door  to  the  school- 
room so  placed  as  to  be  under  the  teacher's  eye  ;  near  the  desk, 
if  possible. 

EOOMS. 

The  best  shape  for  a  school-room  is  that  of  a  parallelogram 
whose  length  is  to  its  breadth  about  as  4  to  3.  The  teacher 
sits  at  one  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  light  enters  by  one 
side.  A  platform  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  ;  some  teachers 
find  it  pleasanter  to  do  without  it,  as  stepping  up  and  down 
frequently  is  awkward. 

The  size  depends  on  the  number  of  pupils.  One  teacher  has 
charge  of  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  scholars  in  one  room.  A 
minimum  allowance  of  space  gives  200  cubic  feet  to  each 
scholar,  making  from  5,000  to  12,000  cubic  feet.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  following  dimensions  :  for  the  smaller  room, 
18  by  22;^  and  12^  feet  high  ;  for  the  larger  room,  25  by  34  and 
14  feet  high.  The  difference  is  a  very  great  one.  The  smaller 
room  is  certainly  the  more  desirable  of  the  two,  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  light  it,  and  easier  to  reach  with  the  voice  and  the 
eye.  It  is  thought  in  Boston  that  fifty-six  pupils  is  a  good 
standard  number  (seven  rows  of  desks  Avith  eight  in  a  row), 
but  the  adjoining  city  of  Newton  considers  forty  sufficient. 
In  the  city  of  Springfield  the  number  of  pupils  averages  about 
forty  to  a  room.  Forty  pupils,  with  200  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
each,  can  be  accommodated  in  a  room  of  22  by  28  and  13  feet 
in  height,  which  is  on  the  whole  what  I  would  recommend  as 
about  the  right  size  for  the  average  room. 

There  is  a  plan,  often  used  in  high  schools,  in  which  one 
large  room  is  assigned  for  the  use  of  several  classes  in  common 
for  study,  while  smaller  ones  serve  for  recitation.  There  is  a 
real  objection  to  such  large  rooms.  They  are  not  easy  to 
light,  and  a  master's  time  is  much  taken  up  with  the  matter 
of  discipline  in  remote  quarters.  In  schools  built  on  this  plan, 
we  often  find  the  recitation-rooms  altoijether  too  small ;  such 
rooms  are  in  constant  use,  and  are  apt  to  be  the  worst-ven- 
tilated part  of  the  house. 
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Windows. 

Many,  indeed  almost  all,  builders  seek  to  provide  windows 
upon  two  sides,  or  on  the  side  and  back,  of  each  school-room. 
Without  counting  the  light,  a  certain  amount  of  unnoticed 
natural  ventilation  is  thereby  gained.  For  primary  schools 
the  plan  is  good.  Little  pupils  do  a  large  share  of  their  work 
with  their  faces  raised  from  the  desk,  looking  at  the  teacher* 
the  board,  charts,  models,  diagrams.  Older  classes  have  their 
eyes  longer  employed,  and  the  tasks  are  more  trying  to  eye- 
sight ;  besides,  the  teacher  is  likely  to  be  more  continuously 
seated  at  the  desk,  in«a  position  which  is  certainly  very  trying 
to  some  eyes,  viz.,  facing  the  end  windows.  Hence  I  should 
prefer  to  have  rooms  for  grammar-grade  pupils  lighted  chiefly 
from  the  side.  That  side  ought  to  be  the  left  hand  of  the  pu- 
pils. One  rear  light  may  be  introduced ;  or  two  or  three  high 
liojhts  in  the  rear. 

The  school  built  by  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company  has 
some  remarkable  peculiarities,  one  of  which  is  the  lighting  from 
hoih  sides.  The  chief  light  is  from  the  north  ;  but  there  is  a 
row  of  windows,  placed  high,  on  the  south  side  of  the  room, 
so  that  direct  sunlight  is  admitted,  and  shutters  are  so  pkiced 
as  to  protect  scholars  in  work-hours. 

Inside,  rolling-slat  blinds  are  the  best  protection  against 
sunlight.  It  may  be  hard,  however,  to  procure  a  well-made 
article.  Frequently  they  are  much  too  dark  in  color.  The 
common  linen  shades  ought  not  to  be  of  any  kind  of  yellow  or 
buft'.  If  so  fixed  as  to  shade  the  lower  part  of  the  window 
chiefly  (by  placing  the  roller  at  the  window  sill),  they  give  a 
grateful  relief  to  the  teacher's  eyes. 

Windows  ought  always  to  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  for  the 
best  light  comes  from  the  highest  point.  It  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  the  sill  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of  five 
feet  from  the  floor  so  as  to  shut  out  the  view.  The  plan  is  not 
a  popular  one,  but  it  has  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  is  ra- 
tional. The  efiect  of  the  arrangement  is,  that  the  horizontal 
rays  of  light  are  cut  ofi",  and  a  distinct  source  of  irritation  to 
the  eyesight  is  partially  obviated.  Some  scholars  are  annoyed 
by  light  from  windows  situated  obliquely  in  front,  as  might  be 
the  case  in  parts  of  a  room  in  the  Auburn  plan.     An  arrange- 
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ment  of  shutters,  or  shades  rolling  from  the  bottom,  can  be 
made  to  obviate  this  trouble. 

Ventilation. 

Ventilation  by  windows  cannot  be  made  effective  in  an  ordi- 
nary school-room  without  causing  dangerous  draughts.  Two 
things  ought  to  be  attended  to  ;  viz.,  a  full  supply  of  fresh  air 
at  the  temperature  of  80°  to  110°  F.,  and  a  warmed  flue  of  lib- 
eral size  to  extract  foul  air. 

The  supply  of  air  can  be  furnished  by  a  steam-coil  box  in  the 
cellar,  or  by  a  furnace  :  the  choice  between  the  two  may  be 
left  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  current  of  air  should  enter 
at  one  point,  not  on  the  side  of  the  windows.  It  will  naturally 
rise  ;  so  that  the  inlet  may  as  well  be  at  an  elevated  point,  if 
found  convenient.  The  current  sets  toward  the  windows,  be- 
ing drawn  thither  by  the  downward  current  that  always  exists 
there  in  cold  weather ;  it  then  turns  back,  passing  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  room  to  the  point  of  exit,  as  in  figure  — 
(Auburn,  N.  Y.). 

A  different  position  may  be  preferred  for  the  registers.  It 
is  not  intended  to  exclude  a  choice ;  but  this  plan  is  recom- 
mended from  experience  of  its  use  in  several  school  buildings. 
The  point  of  exit  can  be  suitably  placed  under  the  platform. 

It  is  necessary  to  warm  the  discharge  flue.  This  may 
be  done  by  carrying  up  the  smoke  flue  through  it ;  such 
a  smoke  pipe  should  be  of  cast-iron,  and  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  brick  flue  by  iron  supports,  while  the  bottom  rests 
on  the  srround.  Sometimes  it  will  be  convenient  to  build  the 
snmke  flue  into  the  partition  between  two  adjoining  brick  flues, 
so  as  to  warm  both.  Such  devices  can  sometimes  be  applied 
to  old  buildinojs  in  which  we  desire  to  introduce  a  thorouo^h 
system  of  ventilation. 

The  extraction  shafts  ought  not  to  be  in  the  outer  wall,  if  it 
can  be  helped.  There  are  means  of  diminishing  the  loss  of 
heat,  in  this  situation,  by  a  double  wall  and  air  space.  There 
is  yet  another  advantage  in  placing  the  stack  centrally ;  it  is 
then  conveniently  situated  for  holding  the  tin  pipes  for  the 
fresh-air  supply,  and  whatever  heat  is  lost  from  the  latter  will 
then  contribute  to  warming  the  shaft,  and  will  aid  in  ventilation. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  High  School  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  flues  may  be  gained  by  quoting 
a  statement  by  Billings*  to  the  effect  that  "  the  motive  pow- 
er for  ventilation  of  ordinary,  medium-sized  school  build- 
ings can  be  best  secured  by  an  aspirating  shaft  or  chimney ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  two  of  these,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
central  hall,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  size  of  these  shafts  will 
be  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  velocity  in  them  should  be 
from  six  to  eight  feet  per  second." 

A  room  containing  50  pupils  ought  to  discharge  25  cubic 
feet  per  second  ;  a  flue  carrying  that  air  with  a  velocity  of  six 
feet  per  second  should,  therefore,  be  two  feet  square,  exclusive 
of  the  space  allowed  for  the  smoke  flue  or  other  heating  ap- 
paratus. 

The  registers  should  be  furnished  with  guards  of  wire  netting 
instead  of  the  ordinary  cast-iron  work.  Valves  had  better  be 
placed  in  the  shafts  above  the  rooms,  not  in  the  rooms ;  they 
can  be  closed  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

It  may  be  needless  to  state  that  no  air  ought  to  be  used  twice. 
The  error  occurs  in  various  forms.  It  is  rather  common  to  find 
janitors  closing  inlets  for  fresh  air  in  cold  weather,  and  taking 
the  supply  of  air  for  the  heating-boxes  from  the  cellar.  Some- 
times one  finds  a  flue  intended  to  draw  the  (foul)  air  from  a 
school-room  down  to  the  cellar  or  furnace,  where  it  is  to  be 
re-heated  and  sent  back.  Sometimes  a  stove  heating  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  sends  up  the  bad  air  from  below 
to  the  one  a,bove. 

There  are  a  few  adjuncts  to  natural  ventilation  which  deserve 
our  attention. 

If  the  corridors  are  in  a  proper  state,  they  will  furnish  fresh 
air  at  the  cost  of  opening  school-room  doors.  But  as  this  is 
not  always  convenient,  there  ought  to  be  transom  windows  of 
liberal  capacity,  easily  opened,  communicating  with  the  entries. 
They  may  be  placed,  not  only  over  the  doors,  but  at  a  similar 
height  along  the  walls.  A  school-room,  by  the  way,  ought  to 
have  two  doors. 

The  so-called  "  Eureka"  ventilator  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  cut 
with  a  slant  to  throw  the  air  upward.  The  supply  that  enters 
is  cold  air,  and  may  be  found  to  cause  unpleasant  draughts. 
Some  teachers  find  them  useful. 

*  The  Principles  of  Heating  and  Ventilation  and  their  Practical  Application.    1884, 
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An  arrangement  of  a  similar  sort  is  a  glass  transom,  to  be 
tilted  inward  when  open,  placed  above  a  window,  which  in  other 
respects  is  of  the  ordinary  sort.  It  cannot  be  kept  permanently 
open  in  cold  weather,  and  is  no  better  for  momentary  openings 
than  the  ordinary  window. 

One  principle  has  impressed  itself  on  the  writer's  mind 
through  practical  experience  ;  it  is,  that  we  cannot  at  all  ade- 
quately ventilate  a  school-room  by  the  direct  introduction  of 
out-door  air.  What  can  be  done  in  a  private  room  with  two 
or  three  occupants  cannot  be  done  in  a  large,  crowded  room. 
Hence  the  weight  here  laid  on  the  size,  airiness  and  lightness 
of  corridors,  as  aids  to  ventilation.  If  the  corridors  are  cramped 
for  space,  or  if  they  have  not  direct  and  abundant  light,  or  if 
they  have  not  means  of  abundant  natural  ventilation,  the 
plan  is  faulty  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  done  to  ventilate  the 
school-rooms. 

One  sometimes  sees  a  school-room  so  large  (or  with  such 
small  scholars)  that  it  is  possible  to  move  the  desks  ten  feet 
away  from  the  windows  on  all  sides,  and  open  the  windows  a 
little.  This  is  done  to  avoid  draughts  ;  though  it  is  a  pity  to 
have  to  lose  the  good  light  for  the  sake  of  air. 

A  very  pleasant  adjunct  to  a  school-room  is  an  open  fireplace. 
The  amount  of  heat  to  be  derived  from  an  open  fire  is  only  suf- 
ficient to  take  ofi"  the  chill  when  the  temperature  out-doors  is 
from  50°  to  60°,  and  furnaces  are  apt  to  be  too  hot.  The 
chimney,  however,  acts  as  a  ventilator  all  winter  (unless 
stopped  up),  and  this  unnoticed  function  is  of  some  impor- 
tance. On  the  whole,  a  school-room  is  so  much  improved,  both 
in  appearance  and  in  comfort,  by  the  open  fireplace,  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  widely  introduced  into  schools  of 
the  better  class. 

But  a  chimney  without  a  fire  will  not  sufficiently  ventilate  a 
room  with  fifty  occupants ;  it  will  not  do  one-fifth  of  the  work, 
even  if  the  draught  goes  the  right  way  —  which  may  not  always 
be  the  case.  Neither  ventilators  nor  chimneys,  if  allowed  to 
become  chilled,  are  to  be  relied  upon.  Flues  should  be 
placed  where  they  cannot  be  cooled  by  the  neighborhood  of 
the  outer  air;  then,  if  a  full  supply  of  hot  air  is  sent  into  the 
room,  the  flues  will  be  likely  to  draw. 

It  is  an  approach  to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  size  of  the  flues 
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for  the  exit  of  air  should  collectively  equal  twice  the  size  of 
the  flues  for  its  entrance.  In  this  reckoning  the  chimney 
should  be  included. 

The  dimensions  above  given  for  flues  are  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  but  a  few  hours  in 
the  day,  with  occasional  changes  of  air  by  ordinary  methods. 

Water- Closets. 

Whether  it  be  allowable  to  place  the  water-closets  in  the 
basement  is  a  question  not  fully  settled.  Hygienists  are  rather 
opposed  to  the  plan.  But  there  are  good  reasons  for  providing 
accommodations  for  the  girls  in  a  place  where  they  will  not  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  nor  liable  to  wet  their  feet  in  going. 
Some  of  the  most  recent  schools  in  the  city  of  Newton  have 
passages,  entirely  protected,  leading  to  out-houses  provided 
with  water-closets ;  the  water  is  kept  from  freezing  by  coils  of 
steam  or  hot-water  pipe,  and  ventilation  is  secured  by  louvred 
openings  in  the  roof  and  by  tin  flues  leading  through  the  roof. 
Schools  of  corresponding  grades  in  Boston  have  various  ar- 
rangements ;  one  (the  Prince)  has  in  the  cellar  a  well-known 
arransrement,  which  consists  of  tanks  of  masonry  filled  with 
water,  and  emptied  daily  or  oftener.  The  authorities  of  that 
school  are  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  consider  the  plan  un- 
objectionable. The  school  is  composed  of  the  better  class  of 
children  ;  but  that  of  itself  would  not  insure  neatness  without 
supervision  and  a  careful  janitor.  It  is  probably  true  that  when 
the  construction,  ventilation  and  lighting  are  good,  the  result 
will  be  good  as  long  as  there  is  strict  attention  paid  to  the 
janitor's  duties. 

But  these  places  are  often  badly  lighted,  even  when  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  —  e.  g.^  when  they  occupy  a  small 
shed  in  the  rear.  In  a  cellar,  the  light  is  often  insufficient 
even  for  the  play-rooms ;  and  when  the  space  is  cut  up  by 
wooden  partitions  for  closets,  there  are  usually  dark  corners. 
The  newer  schools  in  Worcester  have  remarkably  high  base- 
ments, lighted  by  windows  of  the  size  of  those  in  country 
dwelling-houses  (Chandler  Street  school-house  and  others, 
Barker  &  Nourse,  architects). 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  ventilate  these  places  in  the  base- 
ment.    A  few  metal  pipes  may  take  the  air  from  beneath  the 
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seats ;  the  pipes  unite  in  one  large  one  which  leads  to  a  warmed 
flue.  Or,  we  may  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  small  flues  and 
have  one  orifice,  situated  rather  high,  in  the  room  containing 
the  closets. 

The  neatest  form  of  urinal  is  a  continuous  upright  surface  of 
oiled  slate,  with  a  platform  of  slate  (not  too  narrow),  and  a 
gutter  carved  in  the  slate  at  the  floor  level.  The  platform 
ought  to  be  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor  to  facili- 
tate the  escape  of  water  from  the  hose  or  bucket  —  which 
should  be  used  daily,  in  any  case.  If  there  is  no  sprinkling  tube 
to  wet  the  slate  constantly,  the  surfaces  should  be  washed  as 
often  as  may  be  necessainj.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  should 
be  of  stone  slabs  ;  not  of  brick  or  ordinary  cement.  The  urinal 
need  not  be  in  the  school-house  ;  if  this  is  thought  necessary, 
unusual  care  must  be  exercised. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  the  choice  of  a  water-closet  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  which  give  a  quick  and 
abundant  flushing.  Many  now  in  use  supply  a  long-continued 
but  small  stream  ;  they  have  to  be  cleaned  out  by  the  janitor. 
There  are  very  good  cast-iron  latrines,  holding  a  few  inches  of 
water,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  troughs  of  masonry 
above  mentioned.  It  has  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  that 
a  water-closet  has  been  so  noisy  in  its  operation  that  the  master, 
for  whose  use  it  was  intended,  never  dared  set  it  in  operation. 

Some  additional  points  are  here  presented. 

Staircases  should  be  so  situated  that  the  scholars  cannot  be 
easily  cut  ofi"  from  access  to  them.  This  implies  that  there 
should  be  two  separate  flights,  so  placed  that  a  fire  of  small 
extent  is  not  likely  to  reach  both  at  once ;  and  also  that  each 
room  should  have  free  access  to  both.  In  larger  schools  than 
those  we  are  considering,  it  is  well  to  have  one  fireproof  stair- 
case at  each  end  of  the  building.  The  stairway  should  be 
broken  by  a  landing  or  two,  and  should  be  lighted  well. 

Inferior  wood  for  the  floors  (as  spruce)  will  wear  badly,  and 
give  annoyance.  The  cellar  floors  should  be  covered  with 
material  that  will  not  yield  dust  and  grit ;  common  bricks  and 
cheap  cement  are  open  to  that  objection.  The  use  of  metal  or 
wood  in  connection  with  urinals  is  likely  to  cause  a  nuisance. 

A  large  plate  of  iron  let  into  the  floor  of  a  corridor,  and  kept 
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moderately  warm  by  steam-pipes  underneath,  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  a  foot-warmer. 

The  blackboard  is  so  valuable  an  aid  in  teaching  that  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  strain  that  is  put  on  the  eyes  by  poor 
boards.  The  surface  should  be  a  dead  black,  and  refreshed 
occasionally  by  a  coat  of  "  liquid  slating,"  though  real  slate  is 
the  best  material. 

The  color  of  the  walls  should  be  but  little  off  a  pure  white  ; 
some  neutral  bluish  tint. 

The  rooms  should  have  no  cornice,  except  a  moulding  to 
hang  pictures  from  ;  in  the  place  where  cornices  are  put,  the 
wall  may  curve  to  meet  the  ceiling ;  it  is  said  that  this  plan 
prevents  echoes. 

The  plans  accompanying  this  paper  are  among  the  best  that 
were  seen  ;  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  best.  The  simplicity  of 
the  architecture  of  both  will  be  remarked.  More  ornament  is 
not  only  not  called  for,  but  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
effect.  A  school-house  can  easily  be  raised  to  an  artistic  level 
above  that  of  our  average  "  fine  blocks  of  stores,"  by  omitting 
the  most  of  the  gingerbread  work. 

The  first  plan  represents  a  school-house  built  about  two 
years  ago  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  by  Messrs.  Green  &  Wicks. 
It  contains  four  rooms,  all  alike.  The  shape  of  the  rooms  is 
typical,  and  the  lighting  is  strictly  on  the  left  hand  of  the  pu- 
pils. In  a  situation  where  light  is  much  obstructed,  it  is  Hot 
unlikely  that  the  rear  corner  of  such  a  room  will  at  times  be 
dark.  Such,  in  fact,  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  some  of 
the  rooms  in  the  new  Dillaway  school-house  in  Roxbury,  in 
which  the  rooms  are  planned  like  those  at  Auburn ;  in  the 
Roxbury  school  one  additional  window  was  inserted,  to  light 
the  corner  in  question. 

Other  points  in  this  plan  are  :  complete  detachment  of  the 
rooms  from  one  another ;  abundance  of  doors  opening  to  well- 
lighted  corridors ;  separate  stairways  for  boys  and  girls ;  two 
dressing-rooms  for  each  school-room  ;  economy  of  space  for 
stairs,  without  deficiency  of  light.  Finally,  the  plan  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  is  important.  Fresh  air  for  the  heater  is 
taken  in  by  two  channels,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  each 
one  of  which  is  provided  with  valves  for  use  in  case  of  high 
winds.    These  channels  unite  in  a  reservoir  in  the  cellar ;  thence 
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the  air  passes  over  steam-coils  and  rises  by  the  outer  flues 
(see  plan  of  flue-stack,  figs.  2,  3,)  to  the  school.  The  foul  air 
is  discharged  from  the  rooms  to  the  inner  flues,  lying  in  contact 
with  the  smoke-pipe.  The  course  taken  by  the  current  of 
warmed  air  is  represented  in  fig.  4  as  passing  towards  the 
windows  on  a  high  level,  and  returning  from  the  windows  on  a 
low  level. 

The  plans  for  the  Oak  Street  school  at  Springfield  show  sim- 
ilar detachment  of  rooms ;  the  clothes  rooms  are  not  entirely 
distinct  from  the  corridor,  being  separated  only  by  a  six-foot 
wooden  partition.  The  light  is  ample.  The  school-rooms  are 
2D  feet  square,  and  the  adjoining  recitation  rooms  are  12  by  14. 
Arrangement  convenient.  Sufficiency  of  doors  opening  to  cor- 
ridors. Space  sufiicient,  without  waste  ;  the  passage  running 
through  between  the  rooms  is  a  good  feature.  One  water- 
closet  is  introduced  in  each  story ;  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
this  arrangement,  restricted  as  it  is  to  the  use  of  teachers. 
The  cellars  are  large,  very  light,  almost  entirely  above  ground. 
The  water-closets  for  children  are  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  in 
the  rear;  they  are  reached  by  two  roofed  passages,  one  for 
each  sex.  The  plan  is  a  shed,  with  a  row  of  closets  over  a 
long  tank  of  water,  which  is  emptied  into  the  sewer  twice  a 
day  ;  the  back  part  of  the  shed  has  a  floor  of  stone  or  concrete 
sloping  to  a  gutter,  with  a  backing  of  concrete,  all  capable  of 
being  flashed  in  a  few  seconds  with  a  hose. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  is  not  essentially  difierent  from  the 
other.  The  foul-air  shafts  are  two  in  number,  marked  on  the 
plan  with  a  heavy  outline  ;  each  is  in  two  parts,  to  correspond 
with  the  two  stories  of  the  house,  and  the  furnace-flues  are 
arranged  to  heat  both  parts  at  once,  as  the  drawing  shows. 
The  air  enters  by  a  single  opening,  on  the  teacher's  side  of 
the  room,  and  escapes  under  the  platform  on  the  same  side. 

Neither  of  these  plans  represents  a  fireplace,  but  one  can 
easily  be  inserted  in  any  position  thought  fit  —  e.  ^.,  at  the 
teacher's  right  hand,  —  if  thought  consistent  with  the  general 
system  of  ventilation. 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  model  of  a 
high  school  yet  seen  for  imitation.  The  school  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  is  known  as  a  model  in  many  points  ;  and  those  who 
wish  to  study  new  plans  for  ventilation  are   recommended  to 
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examine  that  system  (which  has  been  copied  by  the  Auburn 
school).  Tlie  building,  however,  is  much  larger  than  is  needed 
by  the  average  high  school,  having  rooms  for  several  grammar 
classes. 

Several  very  good  buildings  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Newton,  and  those  wishing  to  study  plans  may  find  valuable 
suoforestions  there. 
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Figure  1.       School-house  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Figure  2.       Auburn  — first  floor. 
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Figure  3.       Auburn  —  basement. 
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Figure  4.       Auburn— section  of  a  scliool-rooni. 
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Figure  5.       Auburn  — inner  wall  of  a  school-room. 
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Middlesex. 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Sufltblk, 

Worcester, 
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Time. 
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No.  of 
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Evenings. 
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Adams, 

2 

47 

24 

49 

20 

8 

$75  50 

Boston, 

19 

3,148 

* 

2,286 

- 

106 

87,615  48 

Bridojewater, 

1 

32 

- 

24 

46 

1 

70  00 

Brookline,  . 

1 

25 

17 

20 

62 

2 

322  14 

Cambridge, 

2 

118 

40 

89 

100 

4 

749  00 

Chelsea,     . 

1 

72 

27 

45 

26 

2 

800  00 

Chicopee,  . 

2 

325 

171 

273 

40 

19 

1,969  87 

Dedham,    . 

1 

68 

40 

64 

50 

6 

600  00 

Easthampton,     . 

1 

78 

49 

68 

72 

9 

400  00 

Fall  River, 

18 

893 

351 

658 

56 

36 

3,496  70 

Fitchburg, . 

1 

140 

* 

66 

71 

2 

608  00 

Haverhill,  . 

3 

299 

224 

166 

89 

18 

1,500  00 

Holyoke,    . 

5 

352 

167 

185 

37 

21 

770  65 

Hyde  Park, 

3 

104 

36 

78 

62 

6 

619  65 

Ipswich,     . 

1 

36 

17 

30 

24 

1 

100  00 

Lawrence,  . 

12 

638 

105 

373 

48 

31 

1,725  00 

Lowell, 

8 

1,117 

403 

624 

624 

67 

6,005  11 

Lynn, 

7 

362 

81 

845 

21 

81 

1,130  33 

Maiden, 

2 

148 

6 

125 

80 

6 

818  75 

Medford,    .• 

1 

50 

6 

13 

42 

2 

898  72 

Milford,      . 

1 

43 

- 

26 

88 

2 

488  10 

New  Bedford,     . 

2 

273 

168 

67 

160 

8 

1,902  34 

Newton,     . 

1 

65 

60 

60 

40 

7 

691  14 

Northampton,    . 

1 

19 

18 

87 

56 

1 

140  00 

Pittsfield,    . 

1 

37 

69 

_ 

88 

1 

486  62 

Salem, 

8 

243 

135 

220 

180 

18 

1,050  00 

Somei'ville, 

2 

104 

31 

65 

58 

6 

403  75 

Spencer,     . 

1 

105 

25 

70 

48 

6 

294  38 

Springfield, 

2 

330 

122 

182 

79 

16 

1,658  75 

Sutton, 

1 

58 

32 

63 

80 

1 

100  00 

Taunton,    . 

2 

284 

99 

210 

64 

10 

1,800  00 

Walthara,   . 

4 

175 

105 

82 

256 

10 

986  25 

Warren, 

1 

36 

* 

26 

24 

3 

41  00 

Warwick,  . 

1 

18 

16 

20 

60 

1 

100  00 

Westfield,  . 

1 

75 

25 

30 

38 

6 

324  86 

West  Newbury, 

1 

38 

- 

12 

44 

1 

69  90 

Woburn,     . 

2 

203 

48 

J  25 

76 

9 

636  36 

Worcester, 

7 

445 

42 

280 

84 
2,974 

31 

8,160  59 

Totals, 

125 

10,503 

2,748 

6,975 

501 

172,498  94 

*  With  males. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropi'iated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other  funds 
held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum 
raised  by  taxes ;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appro- 
priations. The  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on 
the  expi'css  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools,  is 
not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  being  necessary  to 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the 
trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its  public 
schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters, 
or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its 
ordinaiy  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution 
to  common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of  the 
other  must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in 
relation  to  school  funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  oi'der  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to 
favor  particular  districts  or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit 
equally  all  that  attend  the  public  schools.  Besides  the  value  of  board  and 
fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individ- 
uals, and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being 
in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  recoi'd.  Still  the 
contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the 
Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the 
towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1883-84,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1882-83.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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Income   of  Funds, 
with    Dog     Tax, 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 

$246  71 
174  00 

38  42 

146  54 

138  70 
215  68 

247  35 
336  73 

299  12 
340  38 

60  45 
71  18 

Amount  raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Sum    appropriated 
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Needham,    . 
Barnstable,  . 
Boxborough, 
Groton, 
Watertown, . 
Lancaster,    . 
Greenwich,  . 
Melrose, 
Stoneham,    . 
Kingston,     . 
Falmouth,    . 
Coh  asset. 
Sterling, 
South  borough, 
Framingham, 
Cambridge, . 
Haverhill,    . 
North  Andover, 
Hull,     . 
Waltham,     . 
Harvard, 
Tyngsborough, 
Gran  by, 
Reading, 
New  Brainlree, 
Woburn, 
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Methuen, 

Leominster, 

Swansea, 

Ray  n  ham, 

Upton, 

Beverly, 

Brain  tree, 

Dunstable, 

Lincoln, 

Mashpee, 
Danvers, 
Plymouth, 
Sudbury, 

Abington, 

Tewksbury, 

Andover, 

Sherborn, 

Easton, 

Peru,    . 

Littleton, 

Chicopee, 

Med  way. 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 
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Income  of  Funds, 
with    Dog    Tax, 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 

$282  83 
207  42 
153  00 
137  96 
309  50 

352  86 
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200  74 
65  00 

Amount   raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Milford, 

Northbridge, 

Sharon, 

West  Newbury, 

Mansfield,    . 

Townsend,  , 

Gi*eat  Barrington 

Rockland,    . 

Berkley, 

Bradford,      . 

Gosnold, 

Marblehead, 

Orange, 

Gloucester,  . 

Grafton, 

Yarmouth,   . 

Ipswich, 

Paxton, 

Holliston,     . 

Westminster, 

Westborough, 

Edgartown, 

Boylston, 

Uxbridge,    . 

Plympton,    . 

Boxford, 
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Dighton, 
South  Scituate, 
Pepperell,     . 
Easthanipton, 
Araesbury,  . 
West  Springfield 
Fall  River,  . 
Dennis, 
Leicester, 
Fairhaven,   . 
Princeton,    . 
Bellingham, 
Ashburnham, 
Brockton,     . 
Dracut, 
Chatham,     . 
Mattapoisett, 
Hanover, 
Northampton, 
Dalton, 
Truro, . 
Norfolk,        . 
Hampden,    . 
Clinton, 
Granville,     . 
Marshfield,  . 
Pittsfield,     , 
Halifax, 
Essex,  . 
Worthington, 
Burlington, . 
West  Bridgewate 
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Income    of  Funds, 
with    Dog    Tax, 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 
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Sum    appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
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Salisbury,     . 
Montague,   . 
Tisbury, 
Manchester, 
Wendell,      . 
Warehani,    . 
Lenox, 
Wilmington, 
Oxford, 
Acushnet,     . 
Millbury,      . 
Warwick,     . 
Westport,     . 
South  Abington, 
Hudson, 
Ware,  . 
Heath, . 
Dartmouth,  . 
New  Salem, 
Marion, 
Rutland, 
Hawley, 
Huntington, 
Tyringham, 
Westford,     . 
Franklin, 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — First  Series. 

Showing  the  Comparative   Amount  of  Money,    including    Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in   the  State 
for  the  Education  of  each  Child   between  the  Ages  of  5  and  15 
Years  in  the  County. 
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Warren, 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuation  in  1883. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1882-8.3,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1883. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1883-84,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1883. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in  order 
to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns.  The 
first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the 
last  two  figures  by  a  dash. 

The  appropri.'itions  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
common  schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of 
Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property  ap. 
projjriated  to  the  Siipiwrt  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Tear  1883-84. 
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1 

TRCRO,  .     . 

$  006-41 

30 

34 

Bradford, 

f-004-49 

6 

2 

Hawley, 

6-38 

33 

85 

Warehani, 

4-48 

27 

3 

Heath,    . 

■      6-25 

57 

36 

Belchertown, 

4-46 

2 

4 

Granville, 

6-20 

64 

37 

Dedham, 

4-45 

4 

6 

Holbrook, 

5-95 

84 

38 

Wakefield,     . 

4-42 

3 

6 

Florida, . 

6-78 

28 

39 

Stonehani, 

4-41 

19 

7 

Marlborough, 

5-60 

26 

40 

Mashpee, 

4-40 

12 

8 

Chatham, 

5-66 

81 

41 

Wendell, 

4-39 

11 

9 

South  Iladley, 

6-30 

43 

42 

Mansfield, 

4-38 

7 

10 

Harwich, 

6-16 

38 

43 

Natick,  . 

4-35 

6 

11 

Sandwich, 

5-16 

35 

44 

Abington, 

4-33 

13 

12 

Upton,    . 

5-15 

60 

45 

Adams,  . 

4-32 

9 

13 

Monroe, 

5-12 

33 

46 

Saugus, . 

4-31 

15 

14 

Peru, 

5-09 

274 

47 

Greenwich,    . 

4-30 

8 

15 

Orleans, 

5-07 

29 

48 

Randolph, 

4-30 

17 

16 

Wevraouth,    . 

5-05 

37 

49 

Northbridge, . 

4-27 

18 

17 

W.  StockbrVe, 

4-90 

62 

60 

Quincy, . 

4-27 

10 

18 

Otis, 

4-88 

78 

61 

Rockland, 

4-25 

302 

19 

Brewster, 

4-87 

117 

62 

Woburn, 

4-25 

16 

20 

Stoughton,     . 

4-84 

49 

53 

Georgetown, . 

4-22 

39 

21 

Amesbury,     . 

4-77 

31 

64 

Monson, 

4-22 

21 

22 

Hyde  Park,    . 

4-73 

51 

55 

Ashby,   . 

4-17 

20 

23 

Needham, 

4-72 

24 

56 

Dudley, . 

4-15 

65 

24 

N.  Andover,  . 

4-72 

53 

67 

Haverhill, 

4-15 

62 

25 

Merrimac, 

4-69 

101 

58 

W.Boylston, . 

4-15 

22 

26 

Medway, 

4-67 

41 

59 

Bridge  water, 

4-14 

60 

27 

Attleborough, 

4-62 

99 

60 

Dighton, 

4-13 

32 

28 

Granby, . 

4-61 

126 

61 

Chicopee, 

4-12 

44 

29 

Dennis,  . 

4-60 

66 

62 

Lee, 

4-12 

69 

30 

Blardford,      . 

4-62 

45 

63 

Templeton,    . 

4-12 

14 

31 

Wellfleet, 

4-52 

107 

64 

Arlington, 

4-11 

48 

32 

Rehoboth, 

4-51 

68 

66 

Groveland,     . 

4-09 

159 

33 

Warwick, 

4-50 

74 

66 

Sheffield, 

4-07 
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41 

TOWNS. 

iill 

104 

67 

N.  Brookfield, 

$•004-06 

213 

117 

Curaniington, 

$•003-66 

76 

68 

Eastham, 

4-05 

47 

118 

Erving,  . 

8-64 

59 

69 

IMillbury, 

4-05 

71 

119 

Marblehead,  . 

8-63 

46 

70 

Palmer, . 

4-05 

94 

120 

Pittsfield, 

8-63 

172 

71 

Norwood, 

4-05 

176 

121 

Paxton,  . 

8-62 

63 

72 

Brookfield,     . 

4-04 

114 

122 

Washington,  . 

3-62 

137 

73 

Rowley, 

4-02 

88 

123 

Rowe,     . 

3-60 

77 

74 

Provincet'wn, 

4-01 

128 

124 

Shrewsbury,  . 

3-60 

86 

75 

Wrentham,     . 

4-01 

150 

125 

Fairhaven, 

3-59 

103 

76 

Hudson, 

4 

192 

126 

Swansea, 

3-59 

116 

77 

Melrose, 

4 

87 

127 

Warren, 

8-59 

68 

78 

Bellingham,  . 

8-98 

97 

128 

Webster, 

8-59 

95 

79 

Concord, 

3-98 

138 

129 

Leicester, 

3-56 

169 

80 

Norfolk, 

8-97 

228 

130 

Boylston, 

8-55 

180 

81 

Northampton, 

8-97 

118 

131 

Tyringham,   . 

3-55 

80 

82 

Foxborough, . 

3-95 

119 

132 

Walpole, 

8-64 

61 

83 

North  Adams, 

3-95 

152 

133 

Williamsb'rg, 

3-54 

40 

84 

Holden,  . 

8-94 

123 

134 

Worthington, 

3-54 

115 

85 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

8-92 

75 

135 

Blackstone,    . 

3-53 

120 

86 

Grafton, 

3-92 

131 

136 

Chesterfield,  . 

3-53 

42 

87 

Gloucester,     . 

S-90 

102 

137 

Easthampton, 

3-53 

26 

88 

Deerfield, 

3-89 

100 

188 

Huntington,  . 

8-52 

83 

89 

Orange, . 

3-89 

96 

139 

Tyngsboro',    . 

8-52 

134 

90 

Wnyland, 

3-89 

124 

140 

Hardwick, 

8-51 

82 

91 

Westminster, 

3-88 

135 

141 

Clinton,. 

8-50 

70 

92 

Lakeville, 

3-85 

182 

142 

Franklin, 

8-50 

197 

93 

No.  Reading, . 

3-85 

56 

143 

Rutland, 

8-50 

200 

94 

Pelham, 

8-84 

112 

144 

Hingham, 

8-49 

19.1 

95 

Sterling, 

3-83 

208 

145 

Leyden,. 

3-49 

108 

96 

Clarksburg,    . 

3-82 

142 

146 

Salisbury, 

3-49 

121 

97 

Waltham, 

3-82 

129 

147 

Westford, 

8-49 

93 

98 

Ashfield, 

8-81 

79 

148 

Cheshire, 

8-48 

127 

99 

Montague, 

8-81 

177 

149 

Petersham,     . 

8-48 

64 

100 

Canton,  . 

3-80 

260 

150 

Boxborougb, . 

3-46 

91 

101 

Monterey, 

8-79 

205 

151 

Conway, 

8-46 

182 

102 

Spencer, 

8-76 

147 

152 

Coleraine, 

8-45 

130 

103 

Charlemont,  . 

8-75 

255 

153 

Hampden, 

3-45 

111 

104 

Danvers, 

3-75 

153 

154 

Winchester,   . 

3-45 

86 

105 

Douglas, 

3-73 

164 

155 

Medford, 

8-44 

122 

106 

New  Salem,  . 

8-73 

178 

156 

Scituate, 

8-44 

85 

107 

Ware,     . 

3-73 

171 

157 

Methuen, 

8-43 

89 

108 

W.Brookfield, 

3-73 

156 

158 

Townsend,     . 

3-43 

92 

109 

Raynham, 

8-71 

67 

159 

W.  Bridgew'r, 

8-43 

160 

110 

Northfield,     . 

8-70 

315 

160 

Windsor, 

8-43 

181 

111 

Barnstable,    . 

3-68 

186 

161 

S.  Scituate,     . 

3-42 

109 

112 

Buckland, 

3-68 

199 

162 

Westport, 

8-41 

151 

113 

Westborough, 

8-68 

212 

163 

Chester, 

3-40 

148 

114 

Middleboro',  . 

8-67 

202 

164 

Southboro',    . 

3-40 

106 

115 

Milford, . 

8-67 

143 

165 

Longraeadow, 

3-39 

98 

116 

Berkley, 

8-66 

144 

166 

Reading, 

8-39 
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233 

167 

Prescott, 

$■003-38 

198 

217 

Southampton, 

$•003-08 

34 

168 

Shutesbury,    . 

3-38 

253 

218 

Southbridge, . 

3-08 

183 

169 

Barre,     . 

3-37 

215 

219 

Sunderland,   . 

3-07 

196 

170 

Chelmsford,  . 

3-37 

214 

220 

Cambridge,    . 

3-06 

174 

171 

Essex,    . 

3-36 

227 

221 

Tolland, 

3-06 

201 

172 

Plynipton, 

3-36 

179 

222 

Shelburne, 

3-05 

185 

173 

Lynn,     . 

3-35 

217 

223 

Newton, 

3-04 

145 

174 

Peabody, 

3-35 

203 

224 

Ashland, 

3-03 

259 

175 

Acton,    . 

3-34 

261 

225 

Brain  tree. 

3-03 

170 

176 

Ipswich, 

3-34 

216 

226 

Charlton, 

3-02 

110 

177 

Brimfield, 

3-33 

245 

227 

Leominster,   . 

3 

133 

178 

Greenfield,     . 

3-33 

242 

228 

Winchendon, 

2-99 

141 

179 

HoUiston, 

3-32 

224 

229 

Athol,     , 

2-97 

72 

180 

Plymouth, 

3-32 

175 

230 

Newburyport, 

2-96 

154 

181 

Lexington,     . 

3-31 

278 

231 

Wilmington,  . 

2-96 

65 

182 

Hinsdale, 

3-30 

226 

232 

Middlefield,    . 

2-93 

118 

183 

North  boro',     . 

3-30 

140 

233 

Hopkinton,     . 

2-91 

184 

184 

Sutton,   . 

3-30 

237 

234 

Auburn, 

2-90 

166 

185 

Ashburnham, 

3-29 

220 

235 

Rochester, 

2-90 

105 

186 

Ayer, 

3-29 

235 

236 

Wenham, 

2-90 

149 

187 

Worcester,     . 

3-29 

306 

237 

Goshen, . 

2-89 

193 

188 

Hanson, 

3-26 

296 

238 

Wales,    . 

2-89 

239 

189 

NVBraintree, 

3-26 

238 

239 

Holyoke, 

2-86 

195 

190 

Somerville,    . 

3-26 

319 

240 

Plainfield,       . 

2-86 

165 

191 

Westfield, 

3-26 

187 

241 

Littleton, 

2-84 

90 

192 

W.  Newbury, 

3-26 

225 

242 

Lawrence, 

2-83 

157 

193 

Fitchburg, 

3-24 

241 

243 

Taunton, 

2-83 

158 

194 

Gt.Barringt'n, 

3-24 

234 

244 

Lowell,  . 

2-82 

323 

195 

Savoy,    . 

3-21 

211 

245 

Wilbraham,  . 

2-80 

162 

196 

Framingham, 

3-20 

228 

246 

Amherst, 

2-79 

167 

197 

Ludlow, 

3-20 

244 

247 

Duxbury, 
Northampton, 

2-79 

188 

198 

N.Marlboro', . 

3-20 

232 

248 

2-78 

173 

199 

Oxford,  . 

3-20 

258 

249 

Dalton,  . 

2-74 

221 

200 

Uxbridge, 

3-19 

207 

250 

Maynard, 

2-74 

190 

201 

Hanover, 

3-18 

280 

251 

Oakham, 

2-74 

204 

202 

Chelsea, 

3-17 

252 

252 

Salem,    . 

2-74 

139 

203 

Wllllamstown, 

3-17 

236 

253 

Shirley, . 

2-74 

189 

204 

Lenox,    . 

3-16 

251 

254 

Dana,     . 

2-71 

163 

205 

Gardner, 

3-15 

229 

255 

Andover, 

2-70 

136 

206 

Phillipston,     . 

3-15 

254 

256 

Bolton,  . 

2-70 

161 

207 

Tisbury, 

3-14 

209 

257 

Brockton, 

2-69 

206 

208 

Becket,  . 

3-12 

243 

258 

Dracut,  . 

2-69 

222 

209 

Acushnet, 

3-11 

240 

259 

I^anesboro',    . 

2-69 

168 

210 

Montgomery, 

3-10 

275 

260 

Weliesley, 

2-69 

218 

211 

Somerset, 

3-10 

267 

261 

Everett, . 

2-68 

146 

212 

Sturbridge,     . 

3-10 

293 

262 

Pepperell, 

2-68 

210 

213 

W.Springfield, 

3-10 

231 

263 

Rock  port, 

2-67 

194 

214 

Leverett, 

3-09 

301 

264 

New  Bedford, 

2-65 

219 

215 

Maiden, . 

3-09 

248 

265 

Scekonk, 

2-65 

282 

216 

lioyalston, 

3-08 

257 

266 

Easton,  . 

2-64 
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295 

267 

Sonthwick,     . 

$oo:-64 

266 

307 

Marsh  field,     . 

$•002-11 

271 

268 

Springfield,    . 

2-64 

264 

308 

Richmond, 

2-11 

307 

269 

Harvai'd, 

2-63 

314 

809 

Sudbury, 

2-09 

249 

270 

Freetown, 

2-62 

309 

810 

Topstield,       . 

2-09- 

2m 

271 

Hubbardston, 

2-62 

313 

811 

Hancock, 

2-07 

26S 

272 

Newbury, 

2-61 

316 

812 

Chilmark, 

2-05 

155 

273 

Pembroke, 

2-60 

317 

813 

Boston,  . 

2-04 

287 

274 

Sherborn, 

2-60 

318 

814 

Stow, 

2-04 

270 

275 

Norton,  . 

2-59 

331 

315 

Bernardston, . 

2-03 

272 

276 

Fall  River,     . 

2-58 

322 

316 

Groton,  . 

2-01 

277 

277 

Dunstable, 

2-57 

324 

317 

Stock  bridge,  . 

2 

284 

278 

Lunenburg,    . 

2-57 

321 

318 

Cohasset, 

1-98 

800 

279 

Lancaster, 

2-55 

265 

319 

Egremont, 

1-95 

288 

280 

Burlington,    . 

2-53 

311 

820 

Swampscott,  . 

1-95 

263 

281 

Dartmouth,    . 

2-50 

340 

321 

Princeton, 

1-94 

273 

282 

Agawam, 

2-47 

305 

322 

Enfield, . 

1-92 

320 

283 

Tewksbury,   . 

2-47 

285 

323 

Russell, . 

1-91 

562 

284 

Revere,  . 

2-46 

327 

324 

Falmouth, 

1-89 

276 

285 

Carver,  . 

2-43 

326 

825 

Gill, 

1-89 

246 

286 

Middleton,      . 

2-43 

325 

326 

Beverly, 

1-87 

547 

287 

Yarmouth, 

2-43 

332 

327 

Billerica, 

1-87 

279 

288 

Hadley, . 

2-12 

328 

328 

Nantucket,     . 

1-86 

283 

289 

S.  Abington,  . 

2-40 

289 

329 

Marion, . 

1-79 

250 

290 

Halifax,. 

2-39 

329 

330 

Lincoln, 

1-71 

299 

291 

Watertown,   . 

2-39 

269 

331 

Dover,    . 

1-70 

281 

292 

Mendon, 

2-34 

310 

382 

Alford,   . 

1-68 

125 

293 

Whately, 

2-33 

333 

333 

Hatfield, 

1-50 

256 

294 

Bedford, 

2-30 

330 

334 

Hamilton, 

1-46 

346 

295 

Gay  Head, 

2-29 

384 

835 

Mattapoisett, . 

1-41 

304 

296 

Edgartown,    . 

2-27 

336 

836 

Lynnfield, 

1-33 

286 

297 

Weston, 

2-26 

73 

337 

Sandisfield,    . 

1-29 

291 

298 

Berlin,    . 

2-24 

335 

338 

Brookline, 

1-27 

298 

299 

Holland, 

2-24 

337 

339 

Milton,  . 

1-21 

303 

800 

Medfield, 

2-24 

339 

340 

Winthrop, 

1-21 

290 

301 

Mt.W'hingt'n, 

2-23 

338 

341 

New  Ashford, 

1-14 

297 

802 

Belmont, 

2-21 

341 

342 

Gosnold, 

1-05 

294 

303 

Sharon,  . 

2-20 

843 

343 

Cottage   City, 

0-83 

312 

304 

Carlisle, 

2-19 

3-12 

844 

Nahant, . 

0-79 

308 

305 

Kingston, 

2-15 

344 

345 

Manchester,  . 

0-63 

292 

306 

Boxiord, 

2-13 

345 

346 

Hull,       . 

0-47 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Seuies. 

[county  tables.] 

In  ivhich  <xll  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable 
Property  appropriated  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
Year  1883-84. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


_go 

-1  1="3 

M  ° 

.c'o 

i-S  15'B 

—  a 

&"2 

>ll'M 

■"  c 

&-^ 

^Ifsa 

or!** 

It. 

TOWNS. 

l-lll . 

«1 

8t 

TOWNS. 

g5S 

feSA 

tislla 

fell 

"rlis'ia 

'^ 

&H 

ti 

1 

1 

TRURO,      . 

1006-41 

6 

8 

Wellfleet,        . 

$•004-52 

5 

2 

Chatham, 

5-56 

7 

9 

Mashpee, 

4-40 

3 

3 

Harwich, 

5-16 

9 

10 

Eastham, 

4  05 

9 

4 

Sandwich, 

5-16 

10 

11 

Provincetown, 

4-01 

4 

5 

Uiiean.s, 

5-07 

11 

12 

Barnstable,     . 

3-68 

13 

6 

Brewster, 

4-87 

12 

13 

Yarmouth, 

2-43 

8 

7 

Dennis, 

4-60 

14 

14 

Falmouth, 

1-89 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

5 

8 

6 

10 

7 

6 

8 

14 

9 

12 

10 

13 

11 

16 

12 

15 

13 

11 

14 

29 

15 

7 

16 

FLORIDA,     . 

Peru, 

W.Stockbr'ge 

Otis, 

Adams,  . 

Lee 

Sheffield, 

North  Adams 

Clarksburg, 

Monterey, 

Pittstield, 

Washington, 

Tyringham, 

Cheshire, 

Windsor, 

Hinsdale, 


f-005-78 

18 

17 

5-09 

30 

18 

4-90 

19 

19 

4-88 

17 

20 

4-32 

20 

21 

4-12 

21 

22 

4-07 

23 

23 

8-95 

22 

24 

8-82 

26 

25 

3-79 

24 

26 

3-63 

28 

27 

3-62 

31 

28 

3-55 

25 

29 

3-48 

27 

30 

3-43 

9 

31 

3-30 

32 

32 

Gt.  Barrington, 

Savoy,    . 

N.  Marlboro', 

Williamstown, 

Lenox,    . 

Becket,  . 

DaltoD,  . 

Lanesboro\ 

Mt.W'hingt'n 

Richmond, 

Hancock, 

Stockbridge, 

Egremont, 

Alford,^  . 

Sandisiield, 

New  Ashford, 


$•003-24 
3-21 
3-20 
3-17 
3-16 
3-12 
2-74 
2-69 
2-23 
2-11 
2-07 
2 

1-95 
1-68 
1-29 
1-14 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


r; 

— ;: — 

(D  V. 

-—-^ — 

K2 

>>.2 

^•ggSl 

>-° 

>..2 

5.Soc5 

^3 

TOWNS. 

^1 

Si 

TOWNS. 

3B«  . 

CC   «      . 

l  =  =  >^"; 

|2^ 

1=^1^  »• 

feJS 

fex2 

ir^z  cr=  5 

gS2 

Ottrt 

J.-S  o  c  =  '3 

Cm 

t, 

f^ 

3 

1 

ATTLEBORODGD,     . 

$•004-62 

11 

11 

Somerset, 

$•003-10 

2 

2 

liuhoboth, 

4  51 

12 

12 

Taunton. 

2-83 

1 

3 

Mansfield, 

4-38 

19 

13 

New  Bedford, 

2-65 

6 

4 

Dighton, 

4-13 

13 

14 

Seekonk, 

2-65 

4 

5 

Raynham, 

3-71 

15 

15 

Easton,  . 

2-64 

5 

6 

Berkley, 

3-66 

14 

16 

Freetown, 

2-62 

7 

7 

Fairhaven, 

3-59 

17 

17 

Norton,  . 

2-59 

8 

8 

Swansea, 

3-59 

18 

18 

Fall  River,     . 

2-58 

5i 

9 

Westport, 

3-41 

16 

.    19 

Dartmouth,     . 

2-50 

10 

10 

Acushnet, 

3-11 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


Gay  Head, 
Edgartown, 


$•003-14 

3 

4 

2-29 

4 

5 

2-27 

6 

6 

Chilraark, 
Gosnold, 
Cottage   City, 


$•002  05 
1  05 
0  83 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


3 

1 

AMESBURY,  . 

$•004-77 

11 

19 

W.   Newbury, 

$■003-26 

8 

2 

No.  Andover, 

4-72 

19 

20 

Newburyport, 

2-96 

6 

3 

Merrimac, 

4-69 

24 

21 

Wenham, 

2-90 

1 

4 

Bradford, 

4-49 

21 

22 

Lawrence, 

2-83 

2 

5 

Saugus, . 

4-31 

26 

23 

Salem,    . 

2-74 

5 

6 

Georgetown, . 

4-22 

22 

24 

Andover, 

2-70 

7 

7 

Haverhill, 

4-15 

23 

25 

Rockport, 

2-67 

9 

8 

Groveland,     . 

4-09 

27 

26 

Newbury, 

2-61 

13 

9 

Rowley, 

4-02 

25 

27 

Mlddleton, 

2-43 

4 

10 

Gloucester,    . 

3-90 

28 

28 

Boxford, 

2-13 

12 

11 

Danvers, 

3-75 

29 

29 

Topsfield, 

2-09 

10 

12 

Marblehead,  . 

3-63 

30 

30 

Swampscott,  . 

1-95 

14 

13 

Salisbury, 

3-49 

31 

31 

Beverly, 

1-84 

17 

14 

Methuen, 

3-43 

32 

32 

Hamilton, 

1-46 

18 

15 

Essex,    . 

3-36 

33 

33 

Lynnfield, 

1-33 

20 

16 

Lynn,     . 

3-35 

34 

34 

Nahant, 

0-79 

15 

17 

Peabody, 

3-35 

35 

35 

Manchester,  . 

0-63 

16 

18 

Ipswich, 

3-34 
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FR  AX  KLIN   COUNTY. 


aj  V. 

■M    — 

^^ 

6h 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  r.f  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools-^ 
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mills. 

"  a 
>>.2 

Si 

si 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
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to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundiedths  of 
mills. 

1 

1 

HAWlEf,    . 

$■006-38 

6 

14 

Erving,  . 

1-003-64 

4 

*» 

Heath,    . 

6-25 

9 

15 

Rowe,     . 

3-GO 

2 

a 

Monroe, 

5-12 

23 

16 

Leyden, . 

3-49 

18 

4 

Warwick, 

4-50 

22 

17 

Conway, 

3-46 

7 

5 

Wendell, 

4-39  : 

17 

18 

Coleraine, 

3-45 

3 

6 

Deerfield, 

3-89  , 

5 

19 

Shutesbury,    . 

3-38 

8 

7 

Orano;e, . 

3-89 

16 

20 

Greenfield, 

3-33 

10 

8 

Ashfield, 

3-81 

21 

21 

Leverett, 

3-09 

l-l 

9 

Montague,      . 

3-81 

24 

22 

Sunderland,   . 

3-07 

15 

10 

Charlemont,  . 

3-75 

20 

23 

Shelburne, 

3-05 

12 

11 

New  Salem,  . 

3-73 

13 

24 

Whately, 

2-33 

19 

12 

Northfield,     . 

3-70 

26 

25 

Reinardston, . 

2-03 

11 

13 

Buckland, 

3-68 

25 

26 

Gill,        . 

1-89 

HAMPDEN   COUNTY. 


( 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2  i 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 

16 

6  ; 

13 

7  ; 

7 

8  ' 

5 

9 

8 

10  : 

9 

11 

GEAXYIllE, . 

Bland  ford, 

Monson, 

Chicopee, 

Palmei", . 

Hampden, 

Chester, 

Longmeadow 

Brimtield, 

VVestfield, 

Ludlow, 


$.006-20 
4-52 
4-22 
4-12 
4-05 
3-45 
3-40 
3-39 
3-33 
3-26 
3-20 


10 

12 

11 

13 

14 

14 

21 

15 

15 

16 

12 

17 

20 

18 

1     -17 

19 

18 

20 

22 

21 

19 

22 

^Montgomery, 

W.Springtieli 

Tolland, 

Wales,    . 

Holyoke, 

Wilbraham, 

Southvvick, 

Springfield, 

Agawani, 

Holland, 

Russell,  . 


■003-10 
3-10 
3-06 
2-89 
2-86 
2-80 
2-64 
2-64 
2-47 
2-24 
1-91 


HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IS 

4] 

10 

5 

12 

6 

4 

7 

13 

8 

9 

9 

7 

10 

8 

11 

6 

12 

fiOUTH  HIDIEY,      . 
Granbj', . 
Belchertown, 
Greenwich,    . 
Westhampton, 
Pelham, 
Ware,     . 
Cummington, 
Williamsburg, 
Worthington, 
Chesterfield,  . 
Eastharapton, 


$•005-30 
4-61 
4-46 
4-30 
3-97 
3-81 
3-73 
3-66 
3-54 
3-54 
3-53 
3-53 


1       5 

13 

;     17 

14 

11 

15 

14 

16 

21 

17 

22 

18 

15 

19 

16 

20 

19 

21 

20 

22 

23 

23 

Huntington, 

Prescott, 

Southampton 

Middlefield, 

Goshen, . 

Plainfield, 

Amherst, 

Northampton 

Hadley, . 

Enfield,  . 

Hatfield, 


•003-52 
3-38 
3-08 
2-93 
2-89 
2-86 
2-79 
2-78 
2-42 
1-92 
1-50 
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fe 

fH 

Ph 

1 

1 

lARLBORODGB,      . 

1  005-60 

32 

28 

Maiden,. 

!|'003-09 

5 

9 

Wakefield,     . 

4-42 

30 

29 

Cambridge,    . 

3-06 

2 

3 

Stonehara, 

4-41 

31 

30 

Newton, 

3-04 

3 

4 

Natiek,  . 

4-35 

28 

31 

Ashland, 

3-03 

12 

6 

Woburn, 

4-25 

41 

32 

Wilmington,  . 

2-96 

4 

6 

Ashby,    . 

4-17 

16 

33 

Hopkinton,     . 

2-91 

10 

7 

Arlington, 

4-11 

24 

34 

Littleton, 

2-84 

8 

8 

Hudson, 

4 

33 

35 

Lowell,  . 

2-S2 

11 

9 

Melrose, 

4 

29 

36 

Maynard, 

2-74 

6 

10 

Concord, 

3-98 

34 

37 

Shirley, . 

2-74 

15 

11 

Wayland, 

3-89 

35 

38 

Dracut,  . 

2-69 

27 

12 

No.   Reading, 

3-85 

39 

39 

Everett, . 

2-68 

13 

13 

Waltham, 

3-82 

45 

40 

Pepperell, 

2-68 

7 

14 

Tyngsboro',    . 

3-52 

43 

41 

Sherborn, 

2-60 

14 

15 

Westford, 

3-49 

40 

42 

Dunstable, 

f         2-57 

38 

16 

Boxborough, . 

3-46 

44 

43 

Burlington,    . 

2-53 

19 

17 

Winchester,   . 

3-45 

51 

44 

Tewksbury,   . 

2-47 

23 

18 

Medford, 

3-44 

47 

45 

Watertown,    . 

2-39 

21 

19 

Townsend,     . 

3-43 

36 

46 

Bedford, 

2-80 

18 

20 

Reading, 

3-39 

42 

47 

Weston,. 

2-26 

26 

21 

Chelmsford,  . 

3-37 

46 

48 

Belmont, 

2-21 

37 

22 

Acton,    . 

3-34 

48 

49 

Carlisle, 

2-19 

17 

23 

Holliston, 

3-32 

49 

50 

Sudbury, 

2-09 

20 

24 

Lexington,     . 

8-31 

50 

51 

Stow,      . 

2-04 

9 

25 

Aver,      . 

3-29 

52 

52 

Groton,  . 

2-01 

25 

26 

Sonierville,    . 

3-26 

54 

53 

Bill  erica, 

1-87 

22 

27 

Framingham, 

3-20 

63 

54 

Lincoln, 

1-71 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

flOLBROOK,  . 

1 005-95 

17 

10 

Norwood, 

1 004-05 

3 

2 

Weymouth,    . 

5-05 

8 

11 

Wrentham,     . 

4-01 

2 

3 

Stoughton,     . 

4-84 

12 

12 

Bellingham,  . 

3-98 

5 

4 

Hyde  Park,    . 

4-73 

16 

13 

Norfolk, 

3-97 

4 

5 

Needham, 

4-72 

13 

14 

Foxborough,  . 

3-95 

6 

6 

Med  way. 

4-67 

11 

15 

Canton, . 

3-80 

9 

7 

Dedhara, 

4-45 

14 

16 

Walpole, 

3-54 

7 

8 

Randolph, 

4-30 

15 

17 

Franklin, 

3-50 

10 

9 

Quincy,  . 

4-27 

18 

18 

Braintree, 

3-03 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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20 

19 

Weliesley, 

2-69 

19 

23 

Dover,    . 

$-001-70 

22 

20 

Med  field, 

2-24 

24 

24 

Brook  line, 

1-27 

21 

21 

Sharon,  . 

2-20 

25 

25 

Milton,  . 

1-21 

23 

22 

Cohasset, 

1-98 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

3 

4 

9 

5 

5 

6 

10 

7 

8 

8 

12 

9 

4 

10 

13 

11 

16 

12 

6 

13 

15 

14 

WAREHAM,  . 

Abington, 

Rockland, 

Bridgewater, 

E.  Bridgew'r 

Lakeville, 

Middleboro', 

Hingham, 

Scltuate . 

VV.  Bridgew'r 

So.  Sciluate, 

Plympton, 

Plymouth, 

Hanson, 


$  004-48 

14 

15 

4-33 

18 

16 

4-25 

19 

17 

4-14 

17 

18 

3-92 

11 

19 

3-85 

22 

20 

3-67 

23 

21 

3-49 

20 

22 

8-44 

25 

23 

3-43 

21 

24 

3-42 

24 

25 

3-36 

26 

26 

3-32 

27 

27 

3-26 

! 

Hanover, 
Rochester, 
Duxbury, 
Brockton, 
Pembroke, 
Carver,  . 
S.  Abington, 
Halifax, . 
Kingston, 
Marshfield, 
Marion,  . 
Mattapoisett, 
Hull,       . 


•003-18 
2-90 
2-79 
2-69 
2-60 
2-43 
2-40 
2-39 
2-15 
2-11 
1-79 
1-41 
0-47 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


CHELSEA, 
Revere, 


•003-17 
2-46 


Boston,  . 
Winthrop, 


•002-04 
1-21 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

UPTON,       . 

$  005-15 

10 

11 

Westminster, 

$•003-88 

3 

2 

Northbridge, . 

4-27 

37 

12 

Sterling, 

3-83 

2 

3 

Dudley,  . 

4-15 

34 

13 

Spencer, 

3-76 

15 

4 

W.    Boylston, 

4-15 

11 

14 

Douglas, 

3-73 

5 

5 

Templcton,    . 

4-12 

13 

15 

W.Brookfield, 

3-73 

16 

6 

N.  Brookfield, 

4-06 

27 

16 

Westborough, 

3-68 

7 

7 

Millbury, 

4-05 

17 

17 

Milford, . 

3-67 

8 

8 

Brookfield,     . 

4-04 

32 

18 

Paxton, 

3-62 

4 

9 

Holden, . 

3-94 

21 

19 

Shrewsbury,  . 

3-GO 

19 

10 

Grafton, 

3-92 

12 

20 

Warren, 

3-59 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 


•"  C 

*"  c 
b.2 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

if 

it. 

2  o 

si 

|l2 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

14 

21 

Webster, 

$003-59 

23 

40 

Phillipston,     . 

$■003-15 

24 

22 

Leicester, 

3-56 

25 

41 

Sturbridge,     . 

3-10 

41 

23 

Boylston, 

8-55 

53 

42 

Royal  ston. 

3-08 

9 

24 

Blackstone,    . 

3-53 

49 

43 

Southbridge,  . 

3-08 

20 

'  25 

Hardvvick, 

3-51 

39 

44 

Charlton, 

3-02 

2-2 

26 

Clinton, . 

8-50 

47 

45 

Leominster,    . 

3 

6 

27 

Rutland, 

3-50 

46 

4^ 

Winchendon, 

2-99 

33 

28 

Petersham,     . 

3-48 

42 

47 

Athol,     . 

2-97 

38 

29 

Southboro',     . 

3  40 

44 

48 

Auburn, 

2-90 

35 

30 

Barre,     . 

3-37 

61 

49 

Oakham, 

2-74 

18 

81 

Northboro',    . 

3-30 

48 

50 

Dana,     . 

2-71 

36 

82 

Sutton,   . 

3-30 

60 

51 

Bolton,  . 

2-70 

8) 

33 

Ashburnham, 

3-29 

57 

52 

Harvard, 

2-63 

26 

34 

Worcester,     . 

3-29 

43 

53 

Hubbard  ston, 

2-62 

45 

35 

N.    Braintree, 

3-26 

54 

54 

Lunenburg,    . 

2-57 

28 

36 

Fitchburg, 

3-24 

56 

55 

Lancaster, 

2-55 

31 

37 

Oxford,  . 

3-20 

52 

56 

Mendon, 

2-34 

40 

38 

Uxbridge, 

3-19 

55 

57 

Berlin,    . 

2-24 

29 

39 

Gardner, 

3-15 

68 

58 

Princeton, 

1-94 
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Worcester, 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions, including  Voluntary  Contributions. 

If  the  counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  1o  the  percentage  of 
their  valuations  appropriated  for  public  schools,  voluntary  contributions  of 
board  and  fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of 
the  surplus  revenue  and  other  funds,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous 
table,  the  order  of  precedence  will  be  as  follows :  — 


^1^ 

SI'S 
«  .2 

CO   a   o 
<u  .2 

COUNTIES. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Scliools— 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

13 

6 

8 

5 

7 

10 

9 

11 

12 

14 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Barnstable,    . 
Franklin, 
Berkshire, 
Worcester,     . 
Nantucket,     . 
Hampshire,    . 
Middlesex,     . 
Plymouth, 
Essex,    . 
Hampden, 
Norfolk, 
Bristol,  . 

Suffolk,  .        .        . 
Dukes,  . 

$00»-79 

3-58 

3-46 

3-38 

3-27 

3-20 

3-19 

3-04 

3-04 

3 

2-88 

2-82 

2-07 

1-77 

State, 

$•002-68 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  Children  between  5  and  15, 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  deciuaals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent.,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank 
of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  accordance  with 
the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too  high 
in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Average  Attendance  of  the  Children  vpon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  Year  1883-84. 


TOWNS. 

C  2 
"rt  o 

o 

p. 

S 

B 

■a 

c 
S 
■« 

11 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the 
whole    Ni>.   of  children 
between  5  and  Uj,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals. 

TOWNS. 

c  = 
a,— 

X  ^ 

•=■■3 

i-  — 

o 
p< 

3 
1 

s 

Ualio  of  attendance  to  tho 
whole    No.   of  children 
between  5  and  lf>,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals. 

1 

OAKHAM,  . 

135 

310 

2-51-86 

33 

Royalston,    . 

191 

174 

-91-10 

2 

New   Salem, 

131 

294 

2-24-43 

34 

Concord, 

546 

496 

•90-84 

3 

Monroe, 

41 

79 

1-92-68 

85 

Heath,  . 

109 

99 

■90-83 

4 

Merrimac,    . 

412 

690 

1-67-48 

36 

Hopkinton,  . 

741 

673 

90-82 

5 

Leyden, 

114 

183 

1-60  53 

37 

Brewster,     . 

172 

156 

•90  69 

6 

Cumraingt'n, 

137 

169 

1-23-36 

38 

Montgomery, 

53 

48 

-90-57 

7 

Mashpee, 

46 

54 

1-17-40 

39 

Georgetown, 

371 

336 

-90-56 

8 

Ash  by, . 

155 

178 

1-14-84 

40 

Greenwich,  . 

74 

67 

-90-54 

9 

Lynnfield,     . 

116 

13j 

1-13-79 

41 

Shutesbnry, . 

95 

86 

90-53 

10 

Princeton,     . 

165 

184 

1-11-15 

42 

Mendon, 

187 

169 

•90-37 

11 

Bolton, 

118 

126 

1-06-78 

43 

Lexington,   . 

373 

336 

•90-08 

12 

Worthingrn, 

121 

129 

1-06-61 

44 

Boylston, 

168 

161 

•89-88 

13 

Tyngsboro', . 

79 

8. 

1-03-80 

45 

Windsor, 

106 

94 

•89-62 

14 

Leverett, 

112 

115 

1-02-68 

46 

Leominster, . 

960 

85t) 

-89-47 

15 

Dunstable,    . 

63 

61 

I '01-69 

47 

Stoneham,    . 

811 

726 

89-40 

16 

Kingston, 

207 

208 

1-00-48 

48 

W.  St^kbr'ge, 

406 

362 

•89-16 

17 

Ashburnh^m, 

307 

303 

•98-70 

49 

Med  field,      . 

192 

171 

89-06 

18 

Barnstable,  . 

597 

588 

•98-49 

oO 

Watertown, . 

994 

884 

-88-93 

19 

Rutland, 

189 

185 

•97-88 

51 

Rock  port,     . 

744 

661 

•88-84 

20 

Amherst, 

568 

555 

•97-71 

52 

Reading, 

661 

497 

-88-72 

21 

Winchester, . 

"620 

595 

■95-97 

53 

Shrewsbury, 

265 

236 

-88-68 

22 

Chelmsford,. 

395 

379 

•95-95 

54 

Edgartown, . 

166 

147 

■88-65 

23 

Weston, 

218 

209 

•95-87 

56 

E.Bridgew'r, 

463 

401 

•88-62 

24 

Chilmark,     . 

63 

6(1 

•96-24 

66 

Weymouth,  . 

1,973 

1,744 

•88-39 

25 

Plainfield,     . 

59 

56 

•94-92 

67 

Norwood,     . 

438 

387 

-88-36 

26 

Harvard, 

165 

156 

•94-56 

68 

Dana,    . 

100 

88 

-88 

27 

Sterling, 

223 

208 

•93-27 

59 

Abington,     . 

6S2 

600 

•87-98 

28 

Dennis, 

494 

458 

•92-71 

60 

Greenfield,   . 

806 

709 

-87-97 

29 

Shelburne,    . 

232 

215 

•92-67 

61 

Townsend,   . 

324 

285 

-87-96 

30 

Provinceto'n, 

852 

789 

•92-61 

62 

Orange, 

681 

611 

•87-95 

31 

Peru,     . 

64 

50 

•9-2-59 

63 

So.  Hadley,  . 

629 

553 

•87-92 

32 

S.  Abington, 

661 

616 

•91-98 

64 

Andover, 

824 

723 

-87-74 
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TOWNS. 

p 

c 
o 
o. 
s 

s 

5 

T3 

a 

Katio  of  attendance  to  the 
whole    No.   of   children 
between  5  and  15,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals. 

1 

TOWNS. 

c  a 

^^ 

C  w 
£  s 

o  c-r, 
OS  g 

CO  a. 

"A 

c 
o 
o. 
s 
o 

a 

■a 
a 

< 

Katio  of  attendance  to  the 
whole  No.    of  cliildren 
between  5  and  15,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals. 

66 

riolli.ston, 

546 

47; 

•87-36 

ii;- 

Mansfield,     . 

449 

374 

83-30 

66 

Med  way, 

65(1 

667 

•87-23 

114 

Amesbury,   . 

700 

588 

■83-29 

67 

Carver, 

194 

16!) 

•87-11 

115 

Natick, 

1,572 

l,35(i 

•83-08 

68 

Sudbury, 

Mb 

15.^, 

•87-08 

116 

VVellesley,    . 

396 

329 

•83-08 

69 

Melrose, 

1 ,0(J3 

873 

•87-04 

117 

Orlean.'!, 

171 

14- 

•83-04 

70 

Mattapoisett, 

184 

16(' 

•86-96 

118 

VVestminst'r, 

283 

234 

•82-69 

71 

Sunderland, 

16- 

13-J 

•86-84 

119 

Hyde  Park,  . 

1,622 

1 ,340 

•82-61 

72 

Chatham, 

333 

289 

•86-79 

l-2( 

Wenham, 

132 

109 

82-68 

78 

Hinsdale, 

36i^ 

314 

■86-74 

121 

Middleboro', 

803 

663 

•82-67 

74 

Ayer,    . 

397 

344 

•86-66 

122 

Rochester,    . 

172 

142 

•82-56 

76 

Acton,  . 

295 

265 

•86-44 

123 

Canton, 

834 

688 

•82-49 

76 

N'w  Bedford, 

4,288 

3,70(1 

•86-29 

124 

Warehani,    . 

648 

452 

•82-48 

77 

Templeton,  . 

533 

459 

•86-12 

125 

Pepperell,     . 

388 

320 

•82-47 

78 

Needham,     . 

482 

415 

•86-10 

126 

Woburn, 

2,317 

1,910 

•82-43 

79 

Granby, 

135 

IKi 

•85-93 

127 

Medford, 

1,439 

1,184 

•82-28 

80 

Charlemont, 

]6v 

139 

•86-80 

128 

Plymouth,    . 

1,266 

1,040 

•82-15 

81 

Carlisle, 

7(1 

60 

•86-71 

129 

Huntington, 

181 

161 

•82-07 

82 

Cottage  City, 

91 

78 

■85-71 

131 

Lunenburg,  . 

133 

109 

•81-96 

83 

Framingh'ra, 

1,211 

1,036 

85-65 

131 

Bradford, 

600 

408 

•81-60 

84 

Foxborough, 

415 

355 

•86-54 

132 

Longm'dow, 

239 

195 

•81-69 

85 

Arlington,    . 

840 

718 

85-48 

13;; 

Newton, 

3,564 

2,904 

81-48 

86 

Brockton, 

2,775 

2,370 

•86-45 

134 

Warwick,     . 

135 

110 

•81-48 

87 

N.  Braintree, 

102 

87 

86-29 

135 

Wrentham,  . 

424 

345 

•81-37 

88 

Bridgewat'r, 

601 

515 

•85-26 

136 

Grafton, 

812 

660 

■81-28 

89 

Swampscott, 

38(1 

324 

■86-26 

137 

Gloucester,  . 

4,043 

3,283 

•81-20 

90 

Dighton, 

284 

242 

•86-21 

138 

Marblehead, 

1,366 

1,107 

•81-04 

91 

Belmont, 

29(. 

247 

•86-17 

139 

Athol,  , 

806 

658 

•81-02 

92 

Wellfleet,     . 

290 

247 

85-17 

140 

Paxton, 

94 

7(i 

•80-86 

93 

Danvers, 

l,09v 

929 

•85-07 

141 

Westford,     . 

384 

31(- 

•80-73 

94 

Hingham,     . 

643 

647 

•85-07 

142 

Falmouth,     . 

389 

314 

•80-72 

95 

Everett, 

912 

774 

•84-87 

143 

Ipswich, 

611 

493 

80-69 

96 

Harwich, 

614 

621 

•84-86 

144 

Dedham, 

1,185 

956 

80-67 

97 

Sandwich,    . 

60S 

614 

•84-64 

145 

Methuen, 

737 

693 

•80-46 

98 

Northboro',  . 

266 

224 

•84-21 

146 

Upton, . 

356 

286 

•80-34 

99 

Eastham, 

107 

90 

•84-11 

147 

Winchendon, 

683 

64^ 

•80-23 

100 

Rockland,     . 

880 

739 

83-97 

148 

Hadley, 

364 

~    292 

•80-22 

101 

Randolph,     . 

667 

660 

•83-96 

149 

Hudson, 

851 

682 

80-18 

102 

Easton, 

790 

663 

•83-92 

150 

No.  Reading, 

146 

117 

•80-14 

103 

Walpole, 

397 

333 

•83-88 

151 

Ashland, 

471 

377 

•80-04 

104 

Phillipston,  . 

93 

78 

■83-87 

162 

Truro,  . 

160 

128 

•80 

105 

Brooktield,  . 

569 

476 

•83-66 

163 

Fitchburg,    . 

2,620 

2,094 

•79-92 

106 

Cohasset, 

379 

317 

•83-64 

164 

Milford, 

1,760 

1,398 

.79-89 

107 

Wayland, 

323 

27(1 

•83-59 

165 

W.Newbury, 

312 

249 

•79-81 

108 

Becket, 

158 

132 

•83-54 

156 

Brookline,    . 

1,499 

1,196 

•79-79 

109  Tyi-ingham, . 

91 

76 

•83-62 

157 

Goshen, 

63 

60 

79-37 

110  Hawley, 

109 

91 

•83-49 

168 

Milton, 

563 

446 

•79-22 

11]   Lancaster,     . 

319 

266 

•83-39 

159 

Rehoboth,     . 

269 

213 

79-18 

112 

Petersham,  . 

15(. 

12/ 

•83-33 

160 

Seekonk, 

216 

171 

•79-17 
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161 

Marlboro',    . 

2,058 

1,625 

•79-15 

209 

Nahant, 

126 

95 

•75-40 

162  Gill,      . 

IK 

87 

•79-10 

210 

Deerfield, 

697 

450 

•75-38 

163  Marshfield,  . 

229 

181 

79-04 

211 

Chesterfield, 

126 

94 

•76-21 

164  Winlhrop,     . 

166 

131 

•78-92 

212 

Ware,  . 

910 

683 

■76-05 

165  Stockbrido:e, 

38-.' 

301 

78-80 

213 

Millbury, 

961 

721 

•75-03 

166'  NVAshford, 

•33 

26 

■78-79 

214 

Belehert'wn, 

480 

360 

•75 

167  Savoy,  . 

121 

95 

•78-51 

215 

Hubbardst'n, 

260 

195 

•75 

168  Plyniplon,    . 

93 

72 

•78-49 

216 

Waltham,     . 

2,578 

1,930 

•74-94 

I69i  Saugus, 

525 

411 

•78-29 

217 

Wakefield,   . 

1,208 

904 

•74-83 

170|  Gay  Head,    . 

23 

18 

•78-26 

218 

Manchester, 

270 

202 

•74-81 

171 

Granville,     . 

225 

176 

•78-22 

219 

Southboro',  . 

292 

218 

■74-66 

172 

S(;ituate, 

52b 

413 

•78-22 

220 

Lvnn,    . 

6,726 

5,018 

•74-61 

173 

Otis,      . 

151 

118 

•78-15 

221 

N.Brookfi'ld, 

828 

617 

•74.52 

174 

Middlefield, . 

127 

99 

77-95 

222 

Holden, 

447 

333 

•74-50 

175 

W.Springfi'd, 

903 

703 

•77-85 

223 

Dracut, 

309 

230 

•74-43 

176 

Braintree,     . 

729 

566 

77-64 

224 

Bernardston, 

152 

113 

•74-34 

177 

Marion, 

152 

11^ 

77-63 

225 

Monterey,    . 

113 

84 

•74-34 

178 

Beverly, 

1 ,506 

1,166 

■77-47 

226 

N.  Andover, 

672 

499 

•74-26 

179 

Clinton, 

1,745 

1,351 

77-42 

227 

Littleton, 

194 

144 

•74-23 

18U 

Prescott, 

88 

68 

•77-27 

228 

Dartmouth,  . 

512 

880 

•74-22 

181 

M on son, 

532 

410 

77-07 

229 

Enfield, 

169 

118 

•74-21 

182 

Hardwick,    . 

491 

378 

•76-99 

230 

Boston, 

65512 

48566 

•74-13 

183 

Somerset, 

478 

364 

•76-96 

231 

Sandisfield,  . 

197 

146 

•74-11 

184 

Lakeville,     . 

160 

123 

•76-88 

232 

Warren, 

724 

536 

•74-03 

185 

Leicester, 

588 

452 

•76-87 

233 

Yarmouth,    . 

335 

248i 

•74-03 

186 

Northbridge, 

801 

615 

•76-78 

234 

Westboro',   . 

909 

670 

•73-71 

187 

Tisbury, 

213 

163 

•76-52 

235 

Peabody, 

1,795 

1,323 

•73-70 

188 

Holbrook,     . 

485 

371 

•76-49 

236 

Chelsea, 

4,406 

3,247 

•73-69 

189 

Somerville,  . 

5,478 

4,19! 

•76-49 

237 

Palmer, 

1,161 

854 

•73-56 

190 

Attleboro',    . 

2,020 

1,545 

•76-49 

238 

Coleraine,     . 

349 

256 

•73-35 

191 

Felham, 

102 

78 

•76-47 

239 

Berlin, . 

212 

155 

'73-11 

192 

Southampton, 

170 

13(1 

•76-47 

240 

Essex,  . 

282 

206 

•73-05 

193 

Wendell,       . 

89 

68 

•76-40 

241 

Middleton,   . 

152 

111 

•73-03 

194 

Hanson, 

207 

158 

•76-33 

242 

Norfolk, 

158 

115 

•72-80 

195 

Swansea, 

207 

158 

•76-33 

•243 

Bedford, 

136 

99 

•72-79 

196 

Shirley, 

232 

177 

•76-29 

244 

Pembroke,    . 

214 

155 

7-2-43 

197 

Montague,    . 

1,082 

824 

•76-15 

245 

Fairhaven,    . 

493 

357 

•72-41 

198 

Gt.Barr'gton, 

820 

624 

•76-10 

246 

Hanover, 

343 

248 

•72-30 

199 

Bellingham, 

221 

168 

•76-02 

247 

Acushnct,     . 

194 

140 

•72-16 

200 

Salisbury,     . 

796 

605 

76-01 

248 

Halifax, 

61 

44 

•72-13 

201 

Boxborough, 

50 

38 

•76 

249 

Lincoln, 

168 

121 

•72-02 

202 

Lee, 

924 

702 

•75-97 

250 

Boxford, 

135 

97 

•71-84 

203 

Buckland,     . 

335 

252 

•75-92 

251 

Barre,  . 

394 

283; 

•71-83 

204 

Revere, 

53u 

402 

•75-85 

252 

Cambridge,  . 

10490 

7,523 

•71-72 

205 

Raynham,     . 

264 

200 

•75-78 

253 

Taunton, 

3,690 

2,644 

•71-65 

206 

Hampden,    . 

148 

112 

•75-68 

254 

Dalton, 

420 

3001 

•71-43 

207 

Berkley, 

139 

105 

•75-56 

255 

Stoughton,   . 

951 

679, 

•71-40 

208 

Conway, 

311 

235 

•75-56 

256 

Worcester,  . 

12721 

9,082  ^71-39 
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Agawara, 

Hatfield, 

Noitliainpt'n, 

Franklin, 

Eastharapt'n, 

Blackstone, 

Erving, 

W.Bri'gew'r 

Wales, . 

S.  Scituate, 

Williamsb'g 

Sturbridge, 

Florida, 

WestfieJd, 

Uxbridge, 

Lanesboro', 

Pittsfield, 

Wilbraham, 

Groveland, 

Quincy, 

Sharon, 

Wilmington 

Chester, 

Willianisto'n 

Duxbury, 

Haverhill, 

Brimfield, 

Springfield, 

Tewksbury, 

Blandford, 

South  wick, 

Ash  field, 

Groton, 

Holland, 

W.Brookfi'ld, 

Westharapt'n, 

Norton, 

Cheshire, 

Adams, 

Maynard, 

Westport, 

Tolland, 

Burlington, 

Newbury, 

Hancock, 


c  a 

c 

o, 

sS 

£3 

C 

a 

f^'fc 

a 

"li 

•z, 

<! 

437 

311 

284 

202 

2,463 

1,751 

722 

512 

844 

598 

942 

667 

188 

133 

307 

217 

169 

119 

299 

210 

432 

803 

386 

273 

100 

7( 

1,539 

1,071 

616 

42(. 

276 

191 

2,995 

2,067 

261 

18( 

418 

288 

2,446 

1,681 

217 

149 

175 

120 

290 

198 

636 

484 

339 

231 

3,651 

2,472 

206 

13i' 

6,566 

4,42;i 

241 

I6v 

189 

127 

198 

138 

203 

136 

800 

200 

48 

32 

348 

232 

117 

78 

312 

207 

332 

219 

1,602 

1,056 

615 

406 

474 

312 

70 

46 

124 

81 

297 

194 

110 

71 

•71- 

•71- 
•71- 
•70- 
•70- 
•70- 
•70- 
•70- 
•70- 
•70- 
•70- 
•70- 

70 
•69- 
■69- 
•69- 
■69- 
•68- 
•68- 
■68- 
•68- 
■68- 
•68- 
•68- 
■68- 
•67- 
■67- 
■67- 
■67- 

67- 
•67- 
•67- 
•66- 
■66- 
■66- 
■66- 
■66- 
•66- 
■65- 
•65- 
•65- 
•65- 

65- 
•66- 
•64- 


802 
308 
304 
805 
306 
807 
808 
809 
310 
811 
812 
318 
814 
316 
816 
817 
318 
319 
320 
821 
822 
3-^3 
324 
826 
826 
827 
3-2> 
829 
380 
381 
332 
383 
334 
385 
886 
337 
338 
389 
340 
841 
842 
343 
844 
845 
346 
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Freetown, 

Nantucket, 

Lawrence, 

No.  Adams, 

Auburn, 

Charlton, 

Ludlow, 

Sheffield, 

Rowe,  . 

Billerica, 

Sutton, 

Dover,  . 

Topsfield, 

Russell, 

Hamilton, 

Hull,     . 

Washington 

Stow,    . 

Oxford, 

W.  Boylston 

Rowley, 

Spencer, 

Northfield, 

Gardner, 

Fall  River, 

Douglas, 

Sherborn, 

Maiden, 

Salem, . 

N.Marlboro' 

Lenox, . 

Egremont, 

Lowell, 

Mt.WashTn 

Clarksburg, 

Whately, 

A)  ford, 

Richmond, 

Southbridge, 

Chicopee, 

Gosnold, 

Newburyp'rt, 

Dudley, 

Webster, 

Holyoke, 


5  =J= 


258 

580 

6,896 

2,720 

267 

887 

394 

448 

108 

390 

66t) 

93 

175 

166 

108 

68 

88 

222 

474 

618 

246 

1,848 

261 

1,248 

11128 

505 

190 

2,662 

4,913 

426 

440 

141 

10734 

32 

147 

201 

79 

269 

1,348 

1,969 

20 

2,681 

692 

1,167 

5,284 


167 

340 

4,418 

1,784 

170 

248 

249 

288 

65 

246 

353 

58 

109 

971 

67 

42 

54 

136 

290 

347 

150 

1,126 

159 

760 

6,726 

308 

114 

1,696 

2,928 

248 

256 

82 

6,168 

18 

80 

109 

41 

138 

632 

922 

9 

1,113 

277 

466 

2,039 


«oo  c 


64-34 

64-15 

64-07 

68-75 

63-67 

63-31 

63-20 

68-17 

68-11 

63-08 

63-04 

62-36 

62-29 

62-18 

62-04 

61-76 

61-36 

61-26 

61-18 

61-01 

60-98 

60-93 

60-92 

60-90 

60-44 

60 

60 

59-92 

59-60 

58-22 

58-18 

58-15 

57-46 

56-25 

54-42 

54-23 

51-90 

61-30 

46-88 

46-83 

45 

41-51 

40-03 

39-93 

38-96 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  wJiich  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  (he  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their 
Children  vpon  the  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1883-84. 


[For  an  explanatiou  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p  cxxiii] 
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TOWNS. 

m 
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is 

a  ?.c  p. 

o  c-^ 

CO  « 

■A 
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« 

'A 

< 
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1 

MASHPEE, . 

4f.i 

54 

l;17-40 

8 

Harwich, 

614 

521 

•84-85 

2 

Barnstable,  . 

697 

588 

•98-49 

9 

Sandwich,    . 

608 

514 

•84-54 

3 

Dennis, 

494 

458 

•92-71 

10 

Eastham, 

107 

90 

•84-11 

4 

Provinceto'fl, 

852 

789 

•92-61 

11 

Orleans, 

171 

142 

83-04 

5 

Brewster,     . 

172 

156 

•90-69 

12 

Falmouth,    . 

389 

314 

•80-72 

6 

Chatham, 

333 

289 

•86-79 

13 

Truro,  , 

160 

128 

•80-00 

7 

Wellfleet,     . 

290 

247 

•85-17 

14 

Yarmouth,    . 

335 

248 

•74-03 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


PERU,      . 

Windsor, 

W.Stockb'ge 

Hinsdale, 

Becket, 

Tyringham, 

Stockhridge, 

Savoy,  . 

Otis,      . 

NewAshford 

G.Barringt'n 

Lee, 

Monterey, 

Sandisfield 

Dal  ton, 

Florida, 


54 
105 
406 
362 
158 

91 
382 
121 
151 

33 
820 
924 
113 
197 
420 
100 


50 

94 
362 
314 
132 

76 
301 

95 
118 

26 
624 
702 

84 
146 
300 

70 


92-59 
89-52 
89-16 
86-74 
83-54 
83-62 
78-80 
78-61 
78-16 
78-29 
76-10 
76-97 
74-34 
74-11 
71-43 
70-00 


Lanesboro',  . 
Pittsfield,      . 
Williamsto'n 
Cheshire, 
Adams, 
Hancock, 
N.  Adams,    . 
Sheffield,      . 
Washington, 
N.Marlboro', 
Lenox, . 
Egremont,    . 
Mt.Wash'g'n, 
Clarksburg, . 
Alford, . 
Richmond,   . 


276 

191 

2,995 

2,067 

6.36 

434 

332 

219 

1,602 

1,056 

110 

71 

2,720 

1,734 

448 

283 

88 

64 

426 

248 

440 

256 

141 

82 

32 

18 

147 

80 

79 

41 

269 

138 

•69-20 
•69-02 
•68-24 
•65-96 
65-92 
■64-54 
•63-75 
•63-17 
•61-36 
•58-22 
•58-18 
•68-15 
•66-25 
•64-42 
•51-90 
•61-30 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY. 
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NEW  BEDFORD,    . 

4,288 

3,700 

•86-29 

11 

Berkley, 

139 

105 

•75-56 

9 

Dighton, 

284 

242 

•85-21 

12 

Dartmouth,  . 

512 

380 

74-22 

3 

Easton, 

790 

663 

•83-92 

13 

Fairhaven,    . 

493 

357 

•72-41 

4 

Mansfield,     . 

449 

374 

•83-30 

14 

Acushnet,     . 

194 

140 

•72-16 

5 

Rehoboth,     . 

i     269 

213 

•79-18 

15 

Taunton, 

3,690 

2,644 

•71-65 

6 

Seekonk, 

!     216 

171 

•79-17 

16 

Norton, 

312 

207 

•66-35 

7 

Somerset, 

:    473 

364 

•76-96 

17 

Westport,     . 

474 

312 

•65-82 

8 

Attleboro',    . 

2,020 

1,545 

■76-49 

18 

Freetown,     . 

258 

167 

•64-34 

9 

Swansea, 

207 

158 

•76-33 

19 

Fall  River,   . 

11128 

6,726 

•60-44 

10 

Raynham,     . 

264 

200 

•75-78 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


1 

CMMARK, 

63 

60 

•95-24 

4 

Gay  Head,    . 

23 

18 

•78-26 

2 

Edgartown, . 

166 

147 

•88-55 

5 

Tisbury, 

218 

163 

•76-52 

3 

Cottage  City, 

91 

78 

•85-71 

6 

Gosnold, 

20 

9 

•45 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

MERRIMC, 

412 

690 

1^67-48 

19 

Nahant, 

126 

95 

•75-40 

2 

Lynntield,     . 

116 

132 

1-13-79 

20 

Manchester, 

270 

202 

•74-81 

3 

Georgetown, 

371 

336 

•90-56 

21 

Lynn,   . 

6,726 

5,018 

•74-61 

4 

Rockport,      . 

744 

661 

•88-84 

22 

No.  Andover, 

672 

499 

•74-26 

5 

Andover, 

824 

723 

•87-74 

23 

Peabody, 

1,795 

1,323 

•73-20 

6 

Swampscott, 

380 

324 

•85-26 

24 

Essex,  . 

.282 

206 

•73-05 

7 

Danvers, 

1,092 

929 

•85-07 

25 

Middleton,    . 

152 

111 

•73-03 

8 

Amesbury,    . 

706 

588 

•83-29 

26 

Boxford, 

135 

97 

•71-85 

9 

Wen  ham. 

132 

109 

•82-58 

27 

Groveland,  . 

418 

288 

•68-90 

10 

Bradford, 

500 

408 

•81-60 

28 

Haverhill,     . 

3,651 

2,472 

•67-71 

11 

Gloucester,  . 

4,043 

3,283 

•81-20 

29 

Newbury, 

297 

194 

•65-32 

12 

Marblehead, 

1,366 

1,107 

•81-04 

30 

Lawrence,    . 

6,896 

4,418 

•64-07 

13 

Ipswich, 

611 

493 

•80-69 

31 

Topsfield,     . 

175 

109 

•62-29 

14 

Methuen, 

737 

693 

•80-46 

32 

Hamilton,     . 

108 

670 

•62-04 

15 

W.  Newbury, 

312 

249 

•79-81 

33 

Rowley, 

246 

150 

•60-98 

16 

Saugus, 

525 

411 

•78-29 

34 

Salem, . 

4,913 

2,928 

•59-60 

17 

Beverly, 

1,505 

1,166 

•77-47 

35 

Newburyp't, 

2,681 

1,113 

•41-51 

18 

Salisbury,     . 

796 

605 

•76-01 

cxxx 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
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NEW  SAIEM,       . 

131 

294 

2-24-43 

14 

Gill,      . 

110 

87 

•79-10 

2 

Monroe, 

41 

79 

1-92-68 

15 

Wendell,      . 

89 

68 

-76-40 

3 

Leyden, 

114 

183 

1-60-53 

16 

Montague,    . 

1,082 

824 

•76-15 

4 

Leverett, 

112 

115 

1-02-68 

17 

Buckland,     . 

335 

252 

-75-92 

5 

Shelburne,    . 

232 

215 

-92-67 

18 

Conway, 

311 

235 

-75-56 

6 

Heath,  . 

109 

99 

■90-87 

19 

Deerfield, 

597 

450 

-75-38 

7 

Shutesbury, . 

95 

86 

-90-53 

20 

Bernardston, 

152 

113 

-74-34 

8 

Greenfield,   . 

806 

709 

-87-97 

21 

Coleraine,     . 

349 

256 

•73-35 

9 

Orange, 

581 

511 

-87-95 

22 

Erving, 

188 

133 

•70-74 

10 

Sunderland, . 

152 

132 

-86-84 

23 

Ashfield, 

203 

136 

.67 

11 

Charlemont, 

162 

139 

-85-80 

24 

Rowe,  . 

103 

65 

•63-11 

12 

Hawley, 

109 

91 

•83-49 

25 

Northfield,   . 

261 

159 

-60-92 

13 

Warwick, 

135 

110 

•81-48 

26 

Whately, 

201 

109 

-54-23 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 

1 

MONTGOMERY,      . 

53 

48 

-90-57 

12 

Chester, 

290 

198 

-68-28 

2 

Longmead'w, 

239 

195 

■81-59 

13 

Brimfield,     . 

206 

139 

•67-48 

3 

Granville,     . 

225 

176 

•78-22 

14 

Springfield, . 

6,566 

4,423 

•67-35 

4 

W.Spr'gfield, 

903 

703 

■77-85 

15 

Blandford,    . 

189 

127 

■67-20 

5 

Monson, 

532 

410 

•77-07 

16 

Southwick,  . 

198 

133 

-67-17 

6 

Hampden,    . 

148 

112 

•75-68 

17 

Holland, 

48 

32 

■66-67 

7 

Palmer, 

1,161 

854 

•73-56 

18 

Tolland, 

70 

46 

•65-71 

8 

Agawam, 

437 

311 

•71-17 

19 

Ludlow, 

394 

249 

•63-20 

9 

Wales, . 

169 

119 

•70-41 

20 

Russell, 

156 

97 

-62-18 

10 

Westfiei'd,     . 

1,539 

1,071 

•69-66 

21 

Chicopee, 

1,969 

922 

-46-83 

11 

Wilbraham, . 

261 

180 

-68-97 

22 

Holyoke, 

5,234 

2,039 

•38-96 

HAMPSHIRl 

E  COUNTY. 

1 

CMMINGTON,      . 

137 

169 

1-23-36 

13 

Pelham, 

102 

78 

•76-47 

2 

Worthington, 

121 

129 

1-06-61 

14 

Southampt'n, 

170 

130 

•76-47 

3 

Amherst, 

568 

555 

-97-71 

15 

Chesterfield, 

125 

94 

•75-21 

4 

Plainfield,     . 

59 

56 

-94-92 

16 

Ware,  . 

910 

683 

•75-05 

5 

Greenwich,  . 

74 

67 

-90-54 

17 

Belchertown, 

480 

360 

■75 

6 

So.  Hadley,  . 

629 

553 

-87-92 

18 

Enfield, 

159 

118 

•74-21 

7 

Granl)y, 

135 

116 

•85-93 

19 

Hatfield, 

284 

202 

-71-13 

8 

Huntington,. 

184 

151 

-82-07 

20 

Northampt'n 

2,463 

1,751 

•71-09 

9 

Hadley, 

364 

292 

-80-22 

21 

Easthampton 

844 

598 

■70-85 

10 

Goshen, 

63 

50 

-79-37 

22 

Williamsb'rg 

432 

303 

■70-14 

11 

Middlefield, . 

127 

99 

■77-95 

23 

Westhampt'n 

117 

78 

■66-67 

12 

Prescott, 

8h 

68 

-77-27 
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CO  « 

<1 

(S3 

< 

1 

ASBBY,     . 

155 

178 

L- 14-84 

28 

Medford,      . 

1,439 

1,184 

•82-28 

2 

Tyngsboro\ . 

79 

82 

L -03-80 

29 

Newton, 

3,564 

2,904 

•81-48 

n 

Dunstable,    . 

63 

64 

L-01-59 

30 

Westford,     . 

384 

310 

•80-73 

4 

Winchester, . 

620 

595 

■95-97 

31 

Hudson, 

851 

682 

•80-18 

fi 

Chelmsford, . 

395 

379 

•95-95 

32 

No.  Reading, 

146 

117 

80-14 

6 

Weston, 

218 

209 

•95-87 

33 

Ashland, 

471 

377 

•80-04 

7 

Concord, 

546 

496 

•90-84 

34 

Marlboro',    . 

2,053 

1,625 

•79-15 

8 

Hopkinton,  . 

741 

673 

•90-82 

35 

Somerville,  . 

5,478 

4,191 

•76-49 

9 

Lexington,    . 

373 

336 

•90-08 

36 

Shirley, 

232 

177 

•76-29 

10 

Stoneham,    . 

811 

725 

•89-40 

37 

Boxborough, 

50 

38 

•76 

11 

Watertown, . 

994 

884 

•88-94 

38 

Waltham,     . 

2,578 

1,930 

•74-94 

12 

Reading, 

561 

497 

•88-72 

39 

Wakefield,   . 

1,208 

904 

•74-83 

13 

Townsend,   . 

324 

285 

•87-96 

40 

Dracut, 

309 

230 

•74-43 

14 

Holliston,     . 

546 

477 

•87-36 

41 

Littleton, 

194 

144 

•74-23 

15 

Sudbury, 

178 

155 

•87-08 

42 

Bedford,       . 

136 

99 

•72-79 

16 

Melrose, 

1,003 

873 

•87-04 

43 

Lincoln, 

168 

121 

•72-02 

17 

Ayer,    . 

397 

344 

•86-65 

44 

Cambridge,  . 

10490 

7,523 

•71-72 

18 

Acton,  . 

295 

255 

•86-44 

45 

Wilmington, 

175 

120 

•68-57 

19 

Carlisle, 

70 

60 

•85-71 

46 

Tewksbury, . 

241 

162 

•67-22 

20 

Framingham 

.  1,211 

1,036 

•85-55 

47 

Groton, 

300 

200 

•66-67 

21 

Arlington,    . 

840 

718 

•85-48 

48 

Maynard, 

615 

405 

•65-85 

22 

Belmont, 

290 

247 

•85-17 

49 

Burlington,  . 

124 

81 

•65-32 

23 

Everett, 

912 

774 

•84-87 

50 

Billerica, 

390 

246 

•63-08 

24 

Wayland, 

323 

270 

•83-59 

51 

Stow,    . 

222 

136 

•61-26 

25 

Natick, 

1,572 

1.356 

•83-08 

52 

Sherborn, 

190 

114 

•60 

26 

Pepperell,    . 

388 

320 

•82-47 

53 

Maiden, 

2,662 

1,595 

•59-92 

27 

Woburn, 

2,317 

1,910 

•82-43 

54 

Lowell, 

10734 

6,168 

* 

•57-46 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


1  NANTOCKET, 


530     340  •64-16 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY. 

1 

MEDFIELD, 

192 

171 

•89-06 

7 

Randolph,    . 

667 

560 

•83-96 

2 

Weymouth,  , 

1,973 

1,744 

•88-39 

8 

Walpole, 

397 

333 

•83-88 

3 

Norwood,     . 

438 

387 

•88-36 

9 

Cohasset, 

3V9 

31V 

•83-64 

4 

Medway, 

650 

567 

•87-23 

1  1^ 

Wellesley,    . 

396 

329 

•83-08 

5 

Needham,     . 

482 

415 

•86-10 

11 

Hyde  Park,  . 

1,622 

1,340 

.82-61 

6 

Foxboro', 

415 

355 

•85-54 

12 

Canton, 

834 

688 

•82-49 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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13 

Wrentham,  . 

424 

345 

•81-37 

20 

Norfolk, 

158 

115 

•72-80 

14 

Dedham, 

1,185 

956 

•80-67 

21 

Stoughton,   . 

951 

679 

•71-40 

15 

Brookliue,    . 

1,499 

1,196 

•79-79 

22 

Franklin, 

722 

512 

•70-91 

16 

Milton, 

563 

446 

•79-22 

23 

Quincy, 

2,446 

1,681 

•68-72 

17 

Braintree,     . 

729 

566 

•77-64 

24 

Sharon, 

217 

149 

•68-66 

18 

Holbrook,     . 

485 

371 

•76-49 

25 

Dover,  . 

93 

58 

■62-36 

19 

Bellingham, 

221 

168 

•76-02 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

KINGSTON, . 

207 

208 

roo-48 

15 

Marshfield,  . 

1 
229 

181 

•79-04 

2 

S,  Abington, 

561 

516 

•91-98 

16 

Plympton,    . 

93 

72 

•78-49 

3 

E.Bridgew'r, 

453 

401 

•88-52 

17 

Scituate, 

528 

413 

•78-22 

4 

Abington,     . 

682 

600 

■87-98 

18 

Marion, 

:  152 

118 

•77-63 

0 

Carver, 

194 

169 

•87-11 

19 

Lakeville,     . 

:      160 

123 

•76-88 

6 

Mattapoisett, 

184 

160 

•86-96 

20 

Hanson, 

1     207 

158 

•76-33 

7 

Brockton, 

2,775 

2,370 

•85-45 

21 

Pembroke,    . 

214 

155 

•72-43 

8 

Bridgewater, 

604 

515 

•85-26 

22 

Hanover, 

343 

248 

•72-30 

9 

Hingham,     . 

643 

547 

•85-07 

23 

Halifax, 

61 

44 

•72-13 

10 

Rockland,     . 

880 

789 

■83-97 

24 

W.  Bridge  w'r. 

307 

217 

•70-68 

11 

Middleboro', 

803 

663 

•82-57 

25 

S.  Scituate,  . 

299 

210 

■70-23 

12 

Rochester,    . 

172 

142 

•82-56 

26 

Duxbury, 

339 

231 

■68-14 

13 

Wareham,    . 

548 

452 

•82-48 

27 

Hull,     . 

68 

42 

•61-76 

14 

Plymouth,    . 

1,266 

1,040 

•82-15 

SUFFO;:.K  COUNTY. 


WDfTHEOP, 
Revpre, 


166 
530 


131 

402 


■78-92 

•75-85 


Boston, 
Chelsea, 


65512 
4,406 


48565 
3,247 


•74-13 
•73-69 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


1 

OAEHAI,  . 

135 

340 

2-51-85 

7 

Sterling, 

223 

208 

■93-27 

2 

Princeton,     . 

165 

184 

1-11-15 

8 

Royalston,    . 

191 

174 

■91-10 

3 

Bolton, 

118 

126 

1-06-78 

9 

Mendon, 

187 

169 

■90-37 

4 

Ashburnh'm, 

307 

303 

•98-70 

10 

Boylston, 

168 

151 

•89-88 

0 

Rutland, 

189 

185 

•97-88 

11 

Leominster, . 

950 

850 

•89-47 

6 

Harvard, 

165 

156 

•94-55 

12 

Shrewsbury, 

265 

235 

■88-68 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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6'a  a 

do  oj 

< 

13 

Dana,    . 

100 

88 

•88 

36 

Southboro',  . 

292 

218 

•74-66 

14 

Templeton,  . 

533 

459 

•86-12 

37 

N.Brookfield, 

828 

617 

•74-52 

15 

N.Braintree, 

102 

87 

■85-29 

38 

Holden, 

447 

333 

•74-50 

16 

Northboro',  . 

266 

224 

•84-21 

39 

Warren, 

724 

536 

•74-03 

17 

Phillipston,  . 

93 

78 

•83-87 

40 

Westboro',   . 

909 

670 

•73-71 

18 

Brookfield,   . 

669 

476 

•83-66 

41 

Berlin, . 

212 

155 

•73-11 

19 

Bancaster,    . 

319 

266 

•83-39 

42 

Barre,  . 

394 

283 

•71-83 

20 

Petersham,  . 

150 

125 

•83-33 

43 

Worcester,   . 

12721 

9,082 

•71-39 

-21 

Westminster, 

283 

234 

•82-69 

44 

Blaekstone,  . 

942 

667 

■70-81 

22 

Lunenburg, . 

133 

109 

•81-96 

45 

Sturbridge,  . 

386 

273 

•70-07 

23 

Grafton, 

812 

660 

•81-28 

46 

Uxbridge,     . 

615 

426 

•69-27 

24 

Athol,  . 

806 

653 

•81-02 

47 

N.Brookfield. 

348 

232 

■66-67 

25 

Paxton, 

94 

76 

•80-85 

48 

Auburn, 

267 

170 

■63-67 

26 

Upton, . 

356 

286 

•80-34 

49 

Charlton, 

387 

245 

■63-31 

27 

Winchendon, 

683 

548 

•80-23 

50 

Sutton, 

560 

353 

•63-04 

28 

Fitchburg,    . 

2,620 

2,094 

•79-92 

51 

Oxford, 

474 

290 

•61-18 

29 

Milford, 

1,750 

1,398 

•79-89 

52 

W.  Boylston, 

613 

374 

•61-01 

30 

Clinton, 

1,745 

1,351 

•77-42 

53 

Spencer, 

1,848 

1,126 

•60-93 

31 

Hardwick,    . 

491 

378 

•76-99 

54 

Gardner, 

1,248 

760 

•60-90 

32 

Leicester, 

588 

452 

•76-87 

55 

Douglas, 

505 

303 

•60 

33 

Northbridge, 

801 

615 

•76-78 

56 

Southbridge, 

1,348 

632 

•46-88 

34 

Millbury, 

961 

721 

•75-03 

57 

Dudley, 

692 

277 

•40-03 

35 

Hubbardston, 

260 

195 

•75 

58 

i 

Webster, 

1,167 

466 

•39-93 
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Table  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  Tear  1883-84. 


c2 

S 

COUNTIES. 

Ratio  of 
Attendance. 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

9 

7 

8 

12 

10 

11 

13 

14 

1 

9 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

BARNSTABLE, 
Franklin, 
Dukes,  . 
Plymouth, 
Norfolk, 
Hampshire,    . 
Bristol,  . 
Middlesex, 
Suffolk,  . 
Worcester,     . 
Essex,    . 
Berkshire, 
Nantucket,     . 
Hampden, 

•87-80 
•83-58 
•82-47 
•82-11 
•79-66 
■77-59 
•75-76 
•74-56 
•74-12 
•72-83 
•71-78 
•68-96 
•64-15 
•60-00 

State 

•73-82 

INDEX. 
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Agents  of  the  Board,  secretary's  report  on, 94 

Financial  statement  of,  for  1884, 135 

Prince,  John  T.,  report  of, 211 

Martin,  George  H.,  report  of, 175 

"Walton,  George  A.,  report  of, 143 

Statutes  providing  for, 94 

Alcohol,  physiological  effects  of, 13 

Topics  for  teaching  effects  of, 118 

American  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Hartford, 55 

Instruction  in,  form  of, 55 

Statistics  of, 56 

Anthony,  Francis  \V.,  Bradford  High  School  library, 257 

Appendixes, 143 

A.  Report  of  George  A.  Walton,  agent, 143 

B.  Report  of  George  H.  Martin,  agent, 175 

C.  Report  of  John  T.  Prince 211 

D.  Public  libraries  and  schools, 235 

E.  Bradford  High  School  library 257 

F.  School  architecture,  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D., 263 

Appropriation  per  child,  by  cities  and  towns, Ixxxi 

Architecture,  school,  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  upon, 263 

Arithmetic,  topics  for  teaching, 103 

Examinations,  method  and  results  of, 158, 168,  222 

Attendance  upon  school,  compulsory, 86 

Average  of,  in  State, cxxxiv 

of,  towns  in  State cxxiv 

Boys  and  girls,  ratio  of,  in  high  schools, 181 

Lawrence,  how  secured  at, 169 

Truant  officers,  duties  of,  in  reference  to,         ...."...  87 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  plan  of  school-house  in 272 

Bartlett,  George  H.,  report  of,  on  Normal  Art  School, 46 

Beneficiaries  of  special  institutions,  statistics  of, 60 

Blind,  deaf-mutes  and,  institutions  for, 55 

Perkins  Institution  for,  report  of, 61 

Board  of  Education,  members  of,  for  1885, 3 

Financial  statement  of, 132 

Report  of,  annual,  for  1884 9 

Alcohol,  physiological  effects  of, 13 

Attention  to  schools,  aroused, 9 
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PAGE 

Board  of  Education,  draAving  in  the  normal  schools, 14 

Economy  of  time  in  school  work, 18 

Evening  schools,  improvement  in, .        .  18 

Free  text-books,  provision  for, 9 

Industrial  education, 16 

Intelligent  supervision,  demand  for, 17 

New  Orleans  Exhibition, 21 

Normal  Art  School 15 

Normal  schools,  success  of, 14 

Secretary  of  the  board,  report  of, 53 

Teachers'  institutes,  use  of, 16 

Boys  and  girls  in  high  schools,  ratio  of, 181 

Branches  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching, 98 

Alcohol,  nature  and  effects  of, 118 

Arithmetic,  topics  for  teaching, 103 

Drawing  for  evening  schools, 114 

English,  teaching  of,  in  high  schools, 189 

French  and  German  in  high  schools,        .        . 189 

Geography,  public  library,  how  contributes  to, 243 

History  and  political  economy  in  high  schools, 196 

Language  lessons,  gi'ade  and  manner  of  teaching, 100 

Latin  and  Greek  in  high  schools, 187 

Mathematics  in  high  schools, 194 

Morals,  provision  for  teaching, 125 

Natural  science  in  high  schools, .  199 

Reading,  silent  and  oral,  distinguished, 112 

Other  references  to, 152-258 

Rhetoric,  an  indefinite  study  in  high  schools, 190 

Spelling,  ends  to  be  secured,  and  rules  for, 110 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  report  of  visitors  to, 25 

Apparatus  for  physical  culture  needed,    .        .        .        ,     ^  .        .        .        .  27 

Efficiency  of  school,  illustrated, 26 

Fire  escapes  provided  for, 27 

Graduates,  success  of,        .        .        .       . 26 

Sewage,  provision  for, 27 

Statistics  of,  for  1883-84 25 

Buildings,  inspection  of, 211 

size  of,  disproportioned  to  number  of  pupils, .  145 


Chicago,  collateral  reading,  how  supplied, 
Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,    . 

"Deaf-mutes,"  a  proper  designation. 

Instruction,  success  of,       . 

Statistics  of,  for  1884, 
Composition,  hints  on  teaching. 
Corridors  at  side  of  school  buildings  preferred. 
County  Commissioners  to  provide  truant  schools. 
Course  of  studies,  characteristics  of,   . 
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